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A Letter to Read 


Arrowsmith, Ill., Nov. 13, 1915. 


}. B. THIERY, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Dear Sir: —Piano arrived Tuesday and \ j East Grand Forks, Minn 
Wag Nov. 17, 191 


’ 
™ 
we brought it out yesterday and Oh! it is =H — mt: 
so grand, beyond all expectation. We si hy Grey ons MR. J.B. THIERY, 
thought the piano, as it looked in your “\. P77 pity hs | Milwaukee, Wis. 
book, was beautiful, beat the real one —/)\y— ull tay int! Dear Sir:— Received your letter, ask 
needs no words of praise. It speaks for mn aan) f | i Nag = ing how we are satisfied with the pian 
itself. My neighbor that saw the piano CRITE ap HP we —— or you. ~~ oo 
* e \e n mt has Tread 
aay FG 















felt so bad because it wasn't coming to e , 
her home. Mr. Thiery I can’t thank _ ME | been trying to get us to send the piano 
youenough. I have saved money “+ ee back, but he didn't last very long in our 
by dealing direct with you and I be- , —— house. There's no danger of me sending 
lieve I have the finest piano in this the piano back to you. My neighbors 
community. If my words will serve | i have nee — ema 
you, you are welcome to use them. “ ave been at my home. ey have tr 
I know I needn't wait until the 30 rTTTTT 1 my Thiery Piano and every one of the 
apes —, de I I can see WH oe no — a, 
t how pia » - be » 
o- Respecttelly yours, — paid $450.00 and $500.00 for their instr 
MRS. F. OXLEY. ments. One neighbor was so surprised 
when I showed him the piano that be 
simply coulda’t believe I got it direct 
from you at the low price I paid Ishowe 
him your letter and price list and he 
wishes he had dealt with you. You wi 
never see my piano back in Milwaukee 
again. Yours, 
MR. ERNEST CAPITSKE 
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This is an artist's pen drawing of my beautiful 
Thiery Piane style 35 in GENUINE Mahogany 
cabinet with bench to match just as illustrated, 
without any extra charge. This is just one 
of the many different styles of Thiery Planes 
for you te choose from. 


In the last 60 days a hundred more Successful Farming readers 


ordered Thiery Instruments—so it won’t be long before a thousand subscribers 
of this paper will say “I bought a Thiery, and I’m glad of it.” You can just forget about 
fancy prices and profits—and ordinary commonplace quality pianos, if you do likewise. What: do 
YOU say? Suppose you just send for my new Art Style k of Thiery Pianos and Special 
Letter and Prices. That will tell the story. 





’ - . . : 
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. &  & ’ ; f « f¢ é oO &é / r & / ‘4 i“ 
y = } : ; ’ Py 7 : r SF. : ’ Yee = 
f ied LL fr kUY 1] You VV Usb i 
I'll ship any Thiery Piano you wish direct to you, freight paid, I'll give you two or even three time to complete payment 
on thirty days real free trial and test without one bit of obligation for pda, oh Piano you want and there won't be any tape or 


on your part to keep or buy it if you’re not glad you sent for it. publicity about it either! If you don’t want to pay cash, you can 

The Thiery Piano is so good that you'll find thirty days trial pay monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. You can makea payment 
unnecessary— but it’s yours just the same for good measure—andif sixty or ninety days after you receive the piano—another payment 
there’s any piano on sale or in any home in your neighborhoodata next year—the helenae later on. There are dozens of different ways. 
similar figure that you'd rather have, ship the Thiery backtomeat _I’ll accept any payment plan you suggest that I can afford to accept; 
my expense, If, forany reason whatever, you do not wish tokeepit, | which means that there’sa way for almost every home to have a good 
remember I'll pay the round trip charges. How’s that for fair? piano without the slow, tiresome process of saving up purchase price. 


“Nothing to Pay for Quality” when you buy a Thiery Piano. “Nothing to pay for 
but quality” means no agents—no dealers—it means that you buy direct from me and get 


just that much more real piano quality for your money. 
In the past two years, over six hundred a of SUCCESSFUL FARMING have sent direct to New Style Book FREE 
Just Send This Coupon 


me for Thiery Instruments. ‘The money you pay for a Thiery Piano is well invested and you won't 
have the piano in your home ten days before you will decide to keep it, but any Thiery Piano youorder will be sent 

If you'll just fill out the cou below and send it to 
me, I'll see that you get Style special letter, direct- 


to you on thirty days trial just the same. 
A Thiery Piano in your home will keep the boys and girls on the farm—it will make your home more 
pleasant and enjoyable and ten years after you have bought and paid for it, you will look back to the time 
to-you prices and free trial order blanks at once—but of 
course, without a particle of obligation on your part. 
The Style Book will show you the different designs of Thiery Pianos 


that you ordered the piano and you will say it was the best investment for the money you ever made. 
Of course, every Thiery Piano is fully guaranteed as long as you keep it against any defect in 
in Mahogany, Walnut and Oak colors, with full de- 
scriptions and testimonials from buy- 


material or workmanship;there is no piano at any price that is stronger guaranteed. 
All Thiery Pianos have GENUINE Mahogany, Burl Walnut or English Oak cabinets—they all 
have GENUINE ivory keys — and any style you select you can have in the new Art Finish as well 
ers from Maine toCalifornia. The letter 
will explain to you convenient methods of 
paying for a Thiery Pianoand go into detail 


as the regular piano finish without extra charge. 
Fust fill out the coupon below and send to me and Style Book 
about prices. Trial order blanks entitle you to 
teceive piano you choose af once at my expense. 


and complete particulars will go forward to you at once, postpaid, 
J. B. THIERY P#:"* Milwaukee, Wis. 
* If You Want an Organ 
=e Send for my Organ Style Book, 


special prices, etc. Thiery Organs 
are the real “Music Makers” of all 
organs. 30,000 sold direct to homes 
in the past 6 years. $2.50 per month, 
or $5.00 every two months buys one, 
My Style Book showsall Thiery Or- 
gans in colors—prints full descrip- 
tion—and testimonial letters from 
buyers in every state in the Union. 
You can buy a Thiery Organ now— 
secure it'on trial and test—pay for it 
in payments so small that you hard- 
ly miss them—and in two or three 
years, if 4 ae a piano, I'll take 
, the organ back as part payment on 
J. B. Thiery a beautiful Thie-y Piano. Of course 
F The Pianeand §=©Thiery Organsare fully guaranteed 
he adl Organ Man same as Thiery Pianos. 
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— FOR THE BUSY PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 


TISEMENTS. 
Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farmi We 


will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 
We will not knowingly snteeGace a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Verming and guarantee his honesty any more — 
nowingly introduce a Person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. bd SE 
tides =O each mon 


readers. = guarantee 
acturer’s promises whether you buy 
of the locai dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement Teter to this 
guarantee. Page 
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Engin Gasoline and Kerosene. 
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nat eb ivae 20, 1 
Ear Phones....... 60, 
Ensilage Cutters . 
Fanning Mills...... d 21, 
 — ) ere 55, 46, 44, 40, 38, 14, 
Fencing Materials. . 58, 43, + 34, 22 19, 
Foods and Provisions , ‘ 79, 67, 18 
Food and Meat Choppers 
Purniture.........- 79, 67, 
Glo 
Grist Mills. op eeeebhes 22, 
og Waterers. ...... 
Plants. . 
Horse Pi. ; 
Hide and Fur Buyers.... 61, 
Hot Bed Sash... .. 43, 25, 
Horse Shoe Calks 
nsecticides....... ovwRs . 
bators........ 58, 57, 55, 54, 63, 62, 51 
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wn 6a kkha © 2 .79, 75, 69, 61, 48 
Land and RealEstate _ 64, 60, 59, 49, 45, 33, 32; 30, 21 
Lice Killers : 39, 54 
Lifting Devices... ... 
ashting Systems. . ‘ ‘ -75 
__ Seer "46, 22 
— oe 79 
ps sasdpesp eee . 48, 43, 25 
M anu > — 55, 49 
ol r A 13 
Motorcycles 65, 46 
M usic and Musical Instruments 79, 77, 61, 46, 2 
Nitragin......... 49 
Nailis redare e wes 43, 42 
Nests and Coops. 
Nursery Stock 33, 31, 30, 29. 20 
Novelties and Games 80, 64, 61 
Paint 5, 
Patent Attorneys 75, 58, 46, “20, 18 
Patterns....... 79. 78, 74 
ME >cacseebedes 2, 
Planters. ..........- ; soc ae 
Plumbing Goods... . + a> ee 
PEAMLETS. 0. eee ess ..-21 
SDs dbbetin cscs eces ...38 
Gn comic 63, 27,13 
Poultry and Pet Stoc . 54, 50 
Poultry Feeds and Remedies 39, 54 
Publications. ... 70, 64, 49, 37 
Pumps and Pump Jacks . 12 
47, 43, 42, 25, 3 
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From Friend to Friend 





COMPETITION 

The labor and thought of every man is 
in competition with the labor and thought 
of some other man. 

Labor and thought are the only natural 
tools that men have with which to earn 
a living and secure happiness for them- 
selves and for their families. 

Land and factories are acquired through 
labor and thought. If they come through 
inheritance or gift from the labor and 
thought of others, it takes labor and 
thought on the part of the new owner to 
retain them. 

The first man whose thought led him 
to throw stones had an advantage over 
the men who fought only with their naked 
hands. 

He, in turn, was at a disadvantage with 
the first man whose thought conceived 
and whose labor created a bow and arrow. 

When the bow and arrow man came in 
competition with the first man to use gun- 
powder, he had a very poor chance of suc- 
cess. 

Competition nowadays is a complicated 
thing. Labor and thought are still in 
competition with other labor and thought, 
but it is an uneven conflict if one man uses 
modern implements and the other clings 
to old methods. 

The man with an engine and power saw 
can do a job of woodsawing cheaper than 
the man with a bucksaw—ard still make 
a profit 

The man with a span of well-kept thor- 
oughbred horses can do more work at the 
same expense than the man with a team 
of scrubs 

The farmer who tests his seed will raise 
a good crop when his neighbor who doesn’t 
believe in testing, fails. 

In the advertising pages of Successful 
Farming are descriptions of tools and ap- 
pliances that will give their purchasers 
an advantage in competition with farmers 
who have failed to keep up with the times. 

Not all of them are for the field. A com- 
fortable, cheerful, well equipped home is 
a big advantage to the farmer in competi- 
tion with farmers whose homes are cheer- 
less, inconvenient and unccmfortable. 

We feel that we are serving our readers 
when we place before them the announce- 
ments of modern conveniences and ma- 
chinery by firms whose statements we are 
willing to back with our guarantee of 
honesty and square dealing. 

They pay us for the privilege of extend- 
ing to you an invitation to investigate their 
products, because that is the most econom- 
ical way to get their invitations to you. 
We use the money to give you a better 
editorial department, better pictures, bet- 
ter paper, better type and » better publi- 
cation in every way than your subscrip- 
tion money alone would pay for. 

E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher. 





It is possible to live on a farm 
without modern conveniences. A 
muskrat gets along with a house 
that can only be entered through 
the cellar—but who wants to be a 
muskrat. 
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ere ls the “Biggest” Automobile in the Wort 


Extravagant Assertion?--Let’s 


WHO WAS the “biggest” general in the world? 
Napoleon, be conquered Europe—and he was 
five-feet-three! 

WHO WAS the “biggest” statesman in the world? 
Bismark, he built the German Empire—and he 
was six-feet-four! 

80 YOU SEE MERE SIZE DOESN'T determine 
who nor what is biggest It is achievement 
that confers that title “biggest.” 

WE MAINTAIN that the biggest automobile in 
the world is the one that does the biggest things 
—and does bigger things than a bigger car can 
do at the same cost. 

AND THAT CONFERS THE TITLE on the 
Maxwell “25,"" which sells for $750, and which, 
though of ample capacity for carrying five full 
grown adults anywhere any car will go, yet 
weighs only 1,650 pounds. 

rHIS CAR CANNOT BE CALLED either amall 
or large—in inches. It is neither a Napoleon 
nor a Bismark tn physical proportions—but is a 
combination of both In efficiency and—in com- 
petition 

IT 18 THE MOST FORMIDABLE rival other 
ears have ever encountered. 

ITS CONQUESTS have embraced the territory 
formerly held by both the very cheap, and the 
overly-large, underly-efficient cars, selling for 
$1000 and more 

IT CONQUERS because it meets the needs and 
the ideas of the majority of informed buyers. 
It appeals at the same time to the logie of com- 
mon sense and the sense of the beautiful. 

ITS BEAUTY is shown in looks and in per- 
formance— handsome is as handsome does—and 
handsome as is 

THE BUYER WHO must take a peep into the 
purse before buying, here finds a car within his 
reach and made to his heart's desire 


Send For the Book 


Catalog of the ‘‘25"—Free for the Asking. 
Also (free) our booklet “‘How to Make Your 
Car Live Twice As Long.” Read it c+ eee 
dollars to you. Address Department “‘A.’ 


Maxwell Motor Co. 


incorporated) 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














ON THE OTHER HAND, the buyer who & 
easily able first 


2 s00-pound car will more— 
the upkeep cost—or less. 

COST OF UPKEEP increases as the ee of 
the weight, the tire makers tell u us. And Stand- 
ard Oil dividends confirm the statement. 

CUT THE WEIGHT IN TWO and you divide the 
upkeep cost by four! Get that—it's the kernel. 

BUT WE'RE A NATION of aristocrats—no 
matter how we protest we tic, we are 
aristocrats. Every American deems himself 
of the Royal line. We have pride, pluse—more 
per capita than any other people le inthe work. 

AND 80 IT HAPPENS that your American de- 
maads more than mere utility tn the car he buys 

he wants style as well as size. 

A FEW VESES AGO 9 tet ot etenees pene 
had a brilliant idea. They maintained the 

“farmer's car’ had not yet been built. 

WHEN ASKED TO SPECIFY, they said the 
farmer's car should look like a farm w or 
a dump cart—or some other familiar 

80 THEY MADE A FEW of those 
high-wheeler, air-cooled ‘“putt-putters,” 
gleefully invited the farmer to come and see. 

FARMERS DIDN'T COME—they were teo busy 

improvements in real auto- 

So the high-wheeler 


THAT PROMPTED US one day to make a little 
investigation and to compile a few statistics— 
and ou think?— 


mobiles. seon went eat of 
business. 


WE FOUND that, contrary to the peepee sup- 

a e best markets for second-hand cars 

were not what the biase call the ‘‘backwoods and 

the prairies,” but Broadway and bg New 

York; and Michigan Aveane, north of 30th and 
south of Congress, Chicago! 

“ALL THE RUBES LIVE ON MANHATTAN,” 
once said a famous showman. That was more 
than half true—the other 49 cent are portioned 
ou to Chicago and other e centers. There 

the Sa the Jo any-apeskers and 
the remittance boys. 

TO GET RID OF THE FREAKS—the experi- 


the up-to-date farmers of the East, West 

South you cannot sell any but the latest model, 
made by a responsible concern—nor to the busi- 
a men living outside the cabaret zones of the 
AND —- in designing this car we set as yi 

ard a car not only of the highest yon ty 


Because this car must appeal 
—business men and 
have pride plus—and are entitled to it. 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS ts 
a lot of money to a lot of people—and we de- 
signed this car to meet t>.o needs and demands of 
a lot of people. 

HAVE TO MAKE A LOT of them, to make them 
at all, at the price. 

THOSE PEOPLE HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT 
in the car they buy, something of which they may 
be proud, as well as one that will perform the 
service. 





Maxwell Motor Company 
(iacerporated) 1007 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENTLEMEN: 
in any way, please sen 
book. 


Without obligating me 
me your free 


Name 


Postoffice . 








H State 





Analyze it 


THAT WAS NO EASY TASK. In fact, it was— 
it had proven to be—an impossible task to 
other makers, other designers. 


JUST yay Fe FOR A MOMENT. It's 
child's  & design and make a $5000 car 
Mechanically the latter presents no probienss a at 
all—for the engineer can use any material and 
as many pounds as he to achieve his 
resulte—the buyer of such a car will not coly 
pag Go prise Se bow OS t'’ also—the tire 
and o maintenance bills. 

THAT'S 5 canare PLAY -- nes with the 
task set our engineers and metallurgiste—to 


ya py FAs capacity to take 
yh a Tal geoun céame ample capacity to take 


80 Panmrovind it will withstand the usage and neg- 
lect such a car receives at the hands of the aver- 
owner who am kat hasn't time or a 

to care for it—himsell; o 
8O LIGHT that the tire bills and the maintenance 
cost ws like the purchase price, be within the 
f that “lot” of people who insist an auto- 
mobile should be an economy, not an extrava- 


gance; 
— FINALLY, of “Kn a n to conform to 
that the wile and 


current mode 
finished and upholstered so 
hters will be just as proud of the appearance 
aS owner is of its ormance. 
THERE WAS A TASK to test the skill and the ex- 
pe oan | aed a of the best corps of en- 


fineers. and pogsuins of of the best metall 
4 =) — 


AND THIS $750 MAXWELL IS THE RESULT. 
HAS IT OCCURRET TO YOU that tn the entire 
history of this industr 
feat has been accomp 
AND WE CONTEND It is still a to any 
other concern—any other organiza 
WE WERE PECULIARLY SITU es 
Ce wh Had no old models to get 
none with which this would compete. 
We had the plants, the capital, the talent and 
—the  —reeeranees You can’t beat that com- 


NOW, READ THIS—it's what you are most 

vitally interested in—deliveries. 

WE ARE MAKING 50 CARS PER DAY of this 
model. That isn't a circumstance, of course. 
Demand is for five times as many even at this 

Spring demand—we don't con- 
template. 

OUR PLANTS ARE BIG ENOUGH to make 
300 per day—-and that is what we are preparing 
for. But special machinery can't be made o 
night nor produces by necromancy. So we can nt 
hope to reach a } oduction of more than 200 per 
day before February at earliest. 

80 YOUR MOVE IS—to see the car at once— 
your nearest dealer. Have a thorough demon- 
stration. Talk to your acquaintance who hae 
been fortunate enough to get one. He'll say 
more than our modesty permits— more than you'd 
credit from an over-enthusiastic maker. 


THEN DON’T DELA Y—¢et your order in. 


Then you'll be able to rest easy in the 
that you've secured the greatest automob 
value ever known. 


The ‘‘25-4’’ Roadster 


A natty, classy, speedy, two- nger car that 
will go anywhere any car will go—and faster. 
Same chassis neg Ey as the touring car. 


(Send for the Book.) Price $725 fullv equipped. 
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WHY CHARLES GARRETT WENT 
BACK TO FARMING 


From Farm Boy to Laundryman—Now Prize Corn Grower 


By F. J. WRIGHT 


not make money out of the corn field 
unless I made sure that the seed I put 





i, were at a corn show and the 
corn display which we were 
examining was such as might = 


be expected from the best corn fields of 
the great state of lowa. 

“Do you grow any such corn as this 
on your place?” 

The man I was speaking to looked 
at me with a sort of patronizing smile. 

“Oh, a little of it, 1 reckon,” said he. 

At second glance I saw an exhibitor’s 
badge on the coat lapel of the man I 
had addressed and felt that I owed 
him some apology. 

“Well,” I said, in a more serious 
tone, “It must be a subject of perpetual 
intercst to you then. If you a not 
sell your knowledge too high, I would 
be glad to listen to the history of some 
of your triumphs.” 

“Did you ever hear about the Iowa 
Grand Championship ear of corn that 
Succcssful Farming paid $160 for in 
1909?”’ said he. 

“I knew that Successful Farming 











This is Mr. Garrett. 
When he wears a badge it means something. | 
| 


— in the ground would come up and make 
from ninety per cent to one hundred 
per cent stand. It seems foolish not to 
test seed corn now-a-days, and yet 
there are still a lot of farmers who do 
not think they have time to bother 
with a seed corn tester. It is mighty 
profitable bother in my opinion—a 
good deal more profitable than the re- 
turns from the way farmers put in a lot 
of their time during bad weather in 
February and March.” 

“Corn is a remarkably productive 
grain, isn’t it?’ 

“TIsn’t that the truth? It multiplies 
itself, I believe, about eight hundred 
times, even when there is only one big 
ear on a stalk of corn. We plant a 
bushel of wheat and expect fifteen or 
eighteen in return; from a bushel of 
potatoes we expect to grow fifteen or 
twenty bushels; but from a bushel of 
corn we actually harvest from four 











bought that champion ear and I have 


hundred to six hundred bushels of that 








seen pictures of it, but I guess I have 
never met the man who grew it. Is this Charles O. Garrett?” 

“It sure is,’’ laughed Mr. Garrett. “I certainly heard a lot 
from that ear of corn. Letters came from all over the country. 
I guess it was the highest price ever paid for a single ear of corn 
from a single ear exhibit.”’ 

“Why didn’t you buy it back and keep such seed as that on 
your own farm?” 

“T did bid for it,” said Mr. Garrett, “but I did not figure that 
it was worth $160 to me when I had a lot more of the same 
seed back home. I remember receiving one letter from an old 
man down in Mississippi who cut out the picture of that ear and 
marked a circle around four or five grains in the center. He 
enclosed a dollar bill and asked me to send 
him a dollar’s worth of kernels from that 
particular spot.” 

‘‘Let’s sit down over here,” I suggested, 
“T don’t seem to ever hear too much 
about corn growing. What are your par- 
ticular hobbies in producing such samples 
of corn?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Garrett, “‘success in 
raising good corn doesn’t come with pro- 
ducing a few prize ears. When I went to 
the country, among other things, I decided 
to raise pure-bred corn and to follow out 
all of the new-fangled ideas so far as they 
seemed practical.” 

“Were you expecting to make a special- 
ty of seed-corn? 

“Well, not exactly that. I have sold 
some seed corn but never a great deal. 
But I made up my mind that the land I 

ut in corn must be made to produce at 
feast sixty bushels an acre. It did not do 
it by a good deal for the first few years.” 

“What was wrong?” 

“Oh, in the first place the land needed 
manure, and then I hadn’t learned to test 
the seed for vitality. You see I thought 
that a good looking ear, well-matured, 
was good enough for seed corn, and after 
I got to be expert in selecting the likely 
looking ears I thought I could tell the 
vitality by examining the germs of the 
kernels, just like most other farmers 
thought at that time. But you can’t do 
” 

“T suppose you use a tester now?” 

“Yes, but they did not have testers 
when I first began testing my corn by the 
sprouting method. I used a box of saw- 

ust. Anyone who doesn’t test his seed 
corn by sprouting a few kernels from each 
ear has no idea of the revelations such 
testing will bring out. And it certainly is 
important. One poor seed ear will cause 
a loss of at least three bushels in the crop. It only takes two 
fair ears of corn from every hill to make seventy-five bushels to 
the acre. 

“IT plant my corn by the check-row method, 42x42 inches, 
and aim to get four kernels in each hill. But 1 found I could 
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golden maize. 

“No man living can tell whether seed is vigorous or not from 
the mere examination of the kernels. Seven or eight dead ears 
tested out and good ones planted in their stead will make enough 
money to pay for any of the best seed-corn testers large enough 
for testing four or five hundred ears at a time. I do not know 
as there is any kind of work on the farm that pays bigger 
wages than testing seed corn.” 

“What is your method of selection,’ I asked, finding that 
Mr. Garrett might be willing to talk all the afternoon on his 
hobby of testing seed corn. 

“Always from the field,” said he. “I want to see the stalk 
on which the ear is borne and I want to know how high up the 
ear hangs, and whether it hangs up or 
down, as well as a lot of other things. 
We must have good stalks to produce 
good ears. I always have a special plot, 
though, for experimenting and in this plot 
I detassel every other row so as to avoid 
inbreeding ui increase the vitality as 
much as possible.” 

“What is your rotation scheme on the 
corn land?” 

“Corn two years, then wheat and the 
wheat followed by clover. We make 
liberal use of our manure spreader and we 
plow pretty deep so as to keep the ground 
im good condition.” 

“Do you take any stock in this experi- 
ment made somewhere by which it was re- 
ported that corn planted in a well-prepared 
seed-bed and without any cultivation at 
all after planting, made practically as 
good a crop as an adjoining field fairly 
cultivated?” 

“Not a particle. The gradual develop- 
ment in methods and the wisdom gained 
from practical experience in dry farming 
sections of the West and in corn growing 
in the corn belt is not likely to be over 
toppled by any such accidental experi- 
ments as that. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again by good farmers that 
even in such droughts as we have had this 
year a fairly good crop of corn can be 
raised by proper preparation of the seed- 
bed and continual cultivation.” 

“Have you any great partiality to par- 
ticular varietics of corn?” 

“Well, I have raised several varieties, 
but Reid’s Yellow Dent seems to fit our 
conditions perfectly. I suppose there are 
other varieties which might do just as 
well.”’ 

“You said a while ago that whcn you 
went to farming you proposed to Co so 
and so, and that makes me think of what 
I have heard about you. I have heard you are a big apple 
grower, but what I am thinking of just now is the story that 
when you were a young man you worked in Des Moincs, and 
among other things drove a laundry wegon for a year or two. 
Continued on page 21 
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Row to Remit— Send 
letter. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


KNOWING HOW 

HEY thought he had “highfalutin” notions about farming 

just because he had been to an agricultural college. They 
thought he was trying to show off when he started to farm 
differently than they were used to. But he let them laugh and 
as the season wore on and the drouth increased and their crops 
withered and died, they went to the young college-instructed 
farmer and asked how it happened that his crops were green 
and growing. Gray simply knew how. 

Another case. The boy had been to college and when he 
showed his father his diploma the father said: ‘I don’t care 
anything about that. I don’t want to hear what you have 
learned. I don’t want you to tell me how to farm and I’m not 
going to expect you to follow my way. You can have the use 
of the land and the horses and farm tools—and if you need more 
I'll get them. But I want you to show what you can do.” 

The young man worked out the teachings of the college on 
that Oklahoma farm and the father showed a great deal of 
pride in telling me how the son beat him in his crops last season 
in spite of the drouth. He was able to show father Brown that 
his diploma meant something because it stood for knowing how. 

The tenant had selected all the good land on the farm for 
cotton and the landlord took the poorest blackjack part of the 
farm and on his own account put it to peanuts. At the harvest 
time it was found that the landlord with about a quarter of the 
area of land and at much less outlay for seed, labor, ete., cleared 
much more money than the tenant, and did not impoverish the 
land as much in doing it. This Oklahoma tenant simply drifted 
with the tide and overlooked the most valuable crop and did not 
study conditions. 

Knowledge is power when intelligently applied. Read, 
study, and use common sense in applying it to your conditions 
and it will lighten your load, increase your happiness, and make 


life the more worth living. 


CONSIDER THE WOMEN 


HERE are many ways in which thelifeof farm women can 
be made easier and more comfortable if men will only be 
just a little considerate. 

This is the blustery season. The woman gets all heated up 
over the cook stove or washing and ironing and she is in no 
physical condition to go out doors for wood and water. See that 
the wood box or coal hod is kept filled, and if you have no water 
on tap in the kitchen make up your mind you will carry the 
water yourself until you can put in a water system for her. 

You can’t put on slippers every time you enter the house, but 
you can have clean feet so as not to muss up her kitchen floor. 
I saw a handy foot cleaner on a farm last summer. It scrapes 
the mud from the bottom and brushes everything off the sides 
at the same stroke of the foot. It is so quick and easy you would 
be ashamed to enter the house with dirty boots. 

Then consider the women when they ride to town with you. 
Have foot warmers if the weather is severe, for their shoes are 
as yours. And see that they have as warm a coat 
as you have. They are not hardened to out-of-door weather as 


and they chill more easily. 


not as heavy 


you are, 


NEW PARCEL POST RATES 


"y ARING effect this January first parcel post rates will be 

effective as follows: parcels in first and second zones may 
weigh 50 pounds, instead of 20 pounds as maximum amount 
heretofore. The maximum weight of parcels sent beyond the 
second zone may be 20 pounds instead of 11 pounds. 

That is, you can, after January first, send a 50 pound parcel 
within the limits of the first and second zones, and send a twenty 
pound parcel elsewhere. Rates in first and second zone re- 
main as they were. 

Rates in third zone will be 6 cents for the first pound and 2 
cents each additional or fractional pound; fourth zone rates, 7 
cents for first pound and 4 cents each additional; fifth zone, 8 
cents first pound and 6 cents each additional; sixth zone, 9 cents 
for first pound and 8 cents each additional. 

These changes will greatly benefit the farmers and everybody. 
The charges have been too high and no doubt further reduc- 
tions can yet be made and still give a profit. It is unfortunate 
that the reductions and changes were not made in time to save 
hundreds of dollars in Christmas parcel transportation. 

Book rates will be changed in March. 

GET DOWN TO BUSINESS 

T= eurse of every convention or congress is preliminary 

joeckeying—time killing by those who have nothing of 
value to give the audience. No specific case need be cited, be- 
cause all are familiar with the political part of the program that 
starts every great meeting. Be it a farmer's national congress, 
dry farming congress, farm women’s congress, state farmers 
institute, good roads congress—anything, bigor little, amywhere 
—the same senseless waste of time is permitted so the poli- 
ticians can show themselves. And it is unjust to think this is 
sought by the office holders. It is more likely the fault of politi- 
cal hangers-on who thus hope to curry favor by putting these 
men on the program. Or is it just a foolish custom that no one 
has had the nerve to dispense with? 

What care the delegates or attendants, who travel long dis- 
tances at great expense, to hear the governor welcome them to 
the state, and the mayor welcome them to the city, and the 
president of the commercial club welcome them to the city, 
and then this that and the other respond to these addresses of 
welcome? Oh, bosh! Away with this senseless waste of valuable 
time! Get down to business right from the first minute the 
meeting opens. Are we right? 


TAKE ANOTHER STEP, UNCLE 

NCLE SAM has done right and well by inspecting food and 

drugs that enter into interstate commerce, but he might 

do a great work in another line if he would. For instance, most 

of us wear clothing, both from habit and necessity, and we buy 

a great deal of ready-made clothes, especially do the men and 

children. Much of this is put together in sweat shops for big 
manufacturers. 

A sweat shop, dear reader, is a crowded tenement with little 
ventilation, poor light, and unsanitary conditions generally 
where a large family or perhaps more than one family work at 
sewing garments together, putting on buttons, making button- 
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holes, or doing some one thing to a garment. These underpaid 
underfed, diseased women and children do not know the first 
principles of sanitation nor would they care if they did know. 
A consumptive may work at the suit that later gets into your 
family. Or the worker may be afflicted with other dangerous 
diseases that may be transmitted in the clothing they handle. 
And what is said of clothes may be equally said of many other 
things—cigars, nut meats, candies, etc., that are not inspected 
by the government. These interstate articles need some super- 
vision for they are more dangerous than many things that are 
now inspected by Uncle Sam. 

States may or may not pass inspection on sweat shops. Fac- 
tories are in some cases “‘inspected” but there are many danger- 
ously dirty ones left yet, though the tendency is to build clean, 
airy, light factories. Cannot the mysterious outbreaks of dis- 
ease be accounted for by interstate shipment of clothing, etc.? 

We demand fumigated stock shipped from one state to an- 
other; we have inspection of live stock before it passes state 
lines, and we could and should demand that human health be 
conserved by fumigation of dangerous goods for interstate 
shipment. 


TOO MANY HAMANS 


sé FTER these things did King Ahasuerus promote Haman, 
the son of Hammedatha, the Agagite, and advanced 
him, and set his seat above all the princes that were with him 

“‘And all the King’s servants, that were in the King’s gate, 
bowed and reverenced Haman: for the King had so commanded 
concerning him, But Mordecai bowed not, nordid himreverence.” 

Read the rest of Chapter III of the Book of Ruth in your 
Bible and catch the spirit of the defiance of Mordecai. 

Haman was an arrogant, egotistical office holder. The people 
bowed and scraped to him as people do now to office holders, 
just because of a mistaken notion about the master and the 
servant. 

When we get it into our heads that office hoiders are servants 
and not lords and masters, we will have the right attitude 
towards them. Elected public servants ought to be men and 
women of ability and honesty. They ought to be held account- 
able as servants, and never for a minute allowed to get the 
Haman attitude towards the people. 

But how often we find farmers sticking up for a petty office 
holder just because he happens to be a neighbor farmer, and 
not because he has ability. It is this clannishness on the part of 
the farmers that makes it possible for many weak, rotten pieces 
of timber to get into and stay in the political structure of the 
township or county. If farmers would judge their nieghbor 
candidates in the same cold blooded way they judge the un- 
known state candidates, picking men on their merits, there 
would soon be a revolution in the management of country 
schools, township and county expenditures of public funds for 
such as roads and bridges. 

It ought to be an honor and a duty for the best men to serve 
in public office, and it will be at least an honor when the voters 
use a little more discretion in their choice of officials. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE NOT GOOD 


OME two or three years ago we published an article show- 
ing how almost impossible it is to get truthful news from 
Washington, D.C. The reporters from the different papers 
have their particular interests to serve and they distort the 
facts to suit the publishers they work for. 

Of course we know that no two persons seeing the same event 
can write the same story, for they will see it with different under- 
standings. Take the familiar example of the four gospels in the 
New Testament. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John all saw the 
same things, heard the same talks by Christ and yet they all 
wrote a very different story, similar in the essentials yet unlike 
in the manner of telling. So it is with newspaper reporters. 
But that does not excuse any writer from sticking pretty closely 
to the truth. 

Such is the case of our Ferreted Facts for Farmers in the 
December issue. Someone informed Herman B. Walker that a 
group of senators were playing golf at White Sulphur and there- 
by influenced ia their vote by a great New York banker. Such 
things might happen, and no doubt do sometimes happen, but 
in this case there wasn’t much truth init. What malicious pur- 





pose the informant of Mr. Walker had we know not. We 
simply do know that Senator Cummins writes as follows: 
“Shortly after the passage of the tariff bill I concluded to spend 
a few days at home and Senators Hitchcock and O’Gorman and 
myself agreed that we would take our wives and spend a few 
days at White Sulphur playing golf. Neither Senator Bristow 
nor Senator Reed was at White Sulphur at all. One morning 
as Mrs. Cummins and myself were on our way to the dining 
room for breakfast I met Vanderlip, Trumbull and Ex-Senator 
Watson going from the breakfast room. I knew them and 
stopped to talk with them possibly three minutes, and learned 
that they together with others were to hold a directors meeting 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, a meeting that 
had something to do with the opening of the new hotel which 
the railroad company had built. I saw no more of them and as 
I understand it they left at noon on their way south. This is 
absolutely all that happened and in the minute or two that I 
talked with them there was not a word said about the banking 
and currency bill or any other subject of legislation.” 

So you see, unintentionally, we did these men a great wrong. 
In the future we will do some ferreting for facts ourselves before 
such an article is printed. 

We regret exceedingly that this wrong was done these men 
It shows that it is never safe to place too much reliance upon 
hearsay. Circumstantial evidence is mighty poor evidence, as 
this case so fully illustrates. 


QUIT YOUR KICKIN’ 


Qous farmers are everlastingly kicking against permanent 
road building, saying the cost would confiscate the prop- 
erty along the roads. Oh my, oh my! Listen to this: 

“In Lee County, Va., a farmer owned 100 acres between 
Ben Hur and Jonesville which he offered to sell for $1,800. 
In 1908 this road was improved, and, although the farmer 
fought the improvement, he has since refused $3,000 for 
his farm. 

Along this same road a tract of 188 acres was supposed to 
have been sold for $6,000. The purchaser refused the con- 
tract, however, and the owner threatened to sue him. After 
the road improvement, and without any improvement upon the 
land, the same farm was sold to the original purchaser for 
$9,000.” 

Quit considering every improvement in roads, schools 
home grounds, or buildings a tax. Consider all this as an in 
vestment which will come back to you in comfort and satis 
faction as long as you stay, and come back to you in cash wher 
you see fit to sell and go where things are not improved. 


HAZARDOUS RISKS 


| Sele insurance companies @3M pot insure a person afflicted 

with any chronic disease, or who comes from a family that 
was not in good health. Nor will they insure workers in pow 
der mills, and other hazardous occupations. 

Fire insurance companies will not insure property where 
large quantities of gasoline or powder, or dangerous, inflam 
mable stuff are kept because they deem these as hazardous risks 

Successful Farming has been just as careful in admitting 
advertising to its columns as insurance companies have in 
granting insurance. We regard certain kinds of advertising 
as hazardous risks under our guarantee of square dealing by 
our advertisers. So if you buy of advertisers who do not come 
under the guarantee, you are taking a hazardous risk. We are 
in a better position to investigate advertisers than you are, so 
the safe thing to do is to rely on our judgment and guarantee 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR PERCHERON HORSE SOCIETY 


T arecent meeting of the Percheron Horse Society of 
America, Prof. C. F. Curtiss was elected president of that 
association. This is a strong organization, but unfortunately 
there have been persistent and unfavorable accusations relative 
to the conduct of its affairs. The new president enjoys the con- 
fidence of stockmen throughout America, and it is earnestly 
hoped that he will be able to remove all possibility of question 
regarding the pedigrees of Percheron horses. The average 
buyer must rely upon those who are responsible for the ac- 
curacy of pedigrees and any lack of confidence results in 
injury to the breed. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 





By HERMAN B. WALKER 


OST of us who see the inside of things here have had a 
M fairly intelligent guess for some years that the tariff and 
war scares were fake issues, and had been for a long time. 
It’s about ten years now since a former United States senator, 
whose name was as well known in high finance as in politics 
said to me one night, during a heart to heart talk: ‘““We’re all 
of us a little worried about this agitation over railroad rates and 
stock-watering. It’s hurting business, and we may have to 
have a tariff revision or a foreign war to get it out of the peoples’ 
heads ad 

The foreign war was slow coming, so the Republicans 
raised the tariff revision issue, and killed off the railroad ques- 
tion as a threatening national issue. 

It’s a very serious situation for the politicians. They’ve 
used the tariff so long as their sole issue and excuse for asking 
votes, that they are hard up for vote-getting arguments with 
the tariff issue destroyed. This applies to all parties—Demo- 
cratic, Republican and Bull Moose. They all realize that the 
trusts and cost of living are the real issues, and they are all at a 
loss to know what to do about these problems. 


Government Ownership of Railroads 


L’RE right back to the Populist issue of govern- 
W ment ownership of railroads as the biggest and most 
pressing issue in the country. In private talk, almost 
every man in Congress admits this fact, but nobody talks about 
it publicly. Senator Kenyon has given notice of his intention 
to make a speech in the Senate some time soon, on this subject, 
but hesitates to say he is for government ownership. William 
Jennings Bryan declared for government ownership in one 
speech, back in 1908, and hasn’t mentioned it since. 

‘We've got to come to it sooner or later, and we ought to get 
on the job and do it right away,” said a prominent senator to 
me the other day, when I asked him about government rail- 
roads. ‘““The money power has milked the railroads dry, and 
won't put up the money necessary to keep on building roads 
unless we let thcm make more money, which the country isn’t 
willing to do. We've got to have government ownerships in 
order to build roads as we need them, and keep those we have 
in repair. And even if that wasn’t the fact, we ought to have 
government ownership anyway. We could save the producers 
and consumers of the country anywhere from half a billion to a 
billion dollars a year with ng ownership and operation of 
railroads, and we ought to do it. The trouble is that we’re all 
cowards. We're afraid of the big railroad influence in politics, 
for one thing, and we’re afraid of the people, who have been 
educated for years to believe that if we have government owner- 
ship, we'll get the railroads in politics and have bad service and 
graft. As a matter of fact, the railroads have always been in 
politics, and have been responsible for most of the graft and 
corruption in polities, but we all want to be re-elected, and that 
one thing makes us afraid to do anything that seems radical.” 

The senator who said this is one you wouldn’t guess in a 
month. He’s supposed to be a conservative of the ultra type, 
and he'd have a fit if he suspected I was even writing this in the 
way I have done, for fear somebody would suspect him. It 
only shows how differently Congressmen think from the way 
Congress acts. 


On the Trail of High Cost of Living 


HEN what is to be done about the high cost of living? 
There isn’t a man in Congress who isn’t up a stump when 
you ask him. The Democrats are going to do something 

about the trusts; just what, none of them seems to know 
President Wilson’s New Jersey “seven sisters’ corporation 
laws turn out to be pretty nearly a state duplicate of the 
Federal Sherman act, which hasn’t prevented the trusts from 
making their greatest growth since its enactment. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is feverishly denouncing the cold storage trust 
for holding back provisions and keeping up prices, the Agri- 
cultural Department is planning a revival of the crusade for 
bettering country home conditions, the Commerce Department 





is getting ready to educate American manufacturers as to the 
proper methods for selling goods abroad and increasing exports, 
and the Industrial Commission is investigating the relations 
between capital and labor, to discover why labor always gets 
the short of the stick. 

Not that the administration has no program, or that Con- 
gress is without men who have real ideas of what ought to be 
done. It’s the doing of ’em, of real things, that can’t be done. 

President Wilson’s plan for presidential primaries, instead of 
a National convention, is borrowed for National use from the 
system used in New Jersey of having nominations made by 
direct vote, and party platforms written by conventions made 
up of candidates for office. New Jersey borrowed the idea 
from Wisconsin, which has used it for several years. The Pro- 
gressives accuse the President of having stolen their “thunder,”’ 
and robbed them of an issue, but they’ll all vote for it, and it 
will pass, although many of the Southern and Tammany 
Democrats are against it, as calculated to destroy their deli- 
cately adjusted party machines. Woman suffrage is a big issue 
in this town, with a e or convention either for or against 
it every now and then. The Senate has a committee on woman 
suffrage, the House probably will have one, and the President 
told a delegation of suffragists he thinks the House should 
have such a committee, although he didn’t say whether or not 
he thought women ouglt to have a vote, and Secretary of State 
Bryan dodged the question with a beautiful rhetorical answer 
when a suffragist interrupted his speech on the initiative and 
referendum the other day to ask him. The Postmaster General 
has ordered some more reductions in rates and increases in 
weights in the parcel post, for short distances, and there is still 
talk in the House about doing something to have the govern- 
ment take over and operate the telephone and telegraph systems. 

Good politics and popular as the presidential primaries may 
be, however, everybody admits that they won’t touch or affect 
high cost of living. 


A Move for Cheaper Potatoes 


O serious is this question, and the failure of the tariff reduc- 
4 tion to solve it, that the Agricultural Department is even 
talking about taking the ban off diseased potatoes from 
Ireland, in the hope that by so doing, the people in the Eastern 
cities may get cheaper potatoes. 

It hasn’t been suggested here yet, by anybody in authority, 
that we can grow potatoes cheaper and better almost anywhere 
in the West than they can anywhere else in the world, but that 
it doesn’t pay to grow them because the railroads and com- 
mission dealers take too much for getting them to market. 
The only reason suggested for bringing potatoes from Lreland 
is that they can be brought across the ocean cheaper than they 
can be carried part way across the United States by rail. And, 
so far from proposing the cheapening of railroad rates, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is seriously considering the 
request of the railroads that they be permitted to increase their 
rates. 


Government Ownership of Mail Cars 


is reported that the House Postoffice Committee will rec- 
ommend this winter that an appropriation be made for 
having the Postoffice Department build and operate its own 
railway mail cars. It’s a little over thirty years since a post- 
master general first made this recommendation. Most of the 
railway mail cars now in use are old wooden affairs, which cost 
about $6,000 apiece to build, and wear until they’re burned up 
in an accident. New steel cars cost something like $10,000 
apiece, and don't burn when there’s a smashup, which saves 
the mails and the lives of the railway mail clerks. There are 
very few of the steel cars in use. We pay the railroads about 
$3,000 a year rent for each of the railway mail cars, steel and 
wood alike. This rental amounts to about $5,000,000 a year, in 
addition to the $50,000,000 we pay the railroads for carrying 
the mail by weight. That is, we rent the cars, and then pay so 
much a ton per mile for the mail we carry in the rented cars. 
Continued on page 42- 
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PARABLE OF THE GREAT GRAFT 


By JOHN N. EDY 
illustrated by W. C. Blake 


I. 
OW, it came to pass 
in the reign of Ki 


Nero, the Near, an 
in the four hundred and 
twenty-third year of his 
reign, that the King began 
to grow old; and growing 
old, he grew peevish, so that 
he was easily vexed. And 
the slaves and servants 
were sore afraid when the 
King drew near, lest he be 
seized with. an anger, and 
start something. 

Nero had been a good 
King and the people loved 
him with a great affection. 
For the people knew what 
the King’s Wise Road Boss 
had done for them, and 
they were grateful; but as 
Nero grew old and peevish, 
his treatment of the people 
changed for the worse, and 
he began to lose his pull 
with the public. 

So it came to pass that 
there arose throughout the 
land a great clamor. Tribes- 
men came together and 
talked in loud voices; and 
there was much wailing and 
speech-making. And every- 
body knocked Nero and 
called him a Crab. 

Now when Nero knew that the tribesmen knocked him, he 
became peeved beyond expression. And being thus peeved he 
raised the deuce with everybody in general, and called his 
Chief Rubdub unto him. When the Rubdub was come unto 
him, Nero looked upon him with a fierce gaze. And the Rub- 
dub trembled with a shaking fear and bowed low before the 
King. Then spoke Nero unto him thusly: 

“Why tremblest thou so, Vassal? Woulds’t shake down the 
plaster? Arise that I mayest smite thee on the bean.” And 
when the King had smote him on the bean, he spake unto him 
even again: 

“List ye unto me, Rubdub; I’m going to quit my job.” 

And the Rubdub was dumb with amazement. And being 
dumb with amazement, the Rubdub answered nothing; and 
Nero said unto him: 

“Think ye this bunch of knockers can get my goat? Verily, 
there is no chance. Go ye forth and call together the wise men.”’ 

And the Rubdub went forth to obey the King, filled with a 
great wonder. And whilst the Rubdub went forth, the King 
got busy on his own account. 


Now when the wise men had come together every one in the 
presence of the King, the King addressed the wise men after 
this fashion: 

“Wise men and counselors, list ye to the sad news: Our 
capable and efficient Road Boss hath been seized with a fatal 
illness and is now dead. Therefore it pleaseth the King to 
appoint in his place HansSchneider, whom ye all know as a good 
mixer—of drinks.” Having spoken thus, Nero frowned upon 
the wise men, and spoke again: 

“List ye further unto me: The ailment that smote the Road 
Boss also smote the honest Keeper of the Coin. He too is a 
dead one. And for that job I woulds’t have Ole Olson, of the 
Royal Bar.” Again the King frowned upon the wise men, and 
for a third time spoke unto them :— 

“Thus doth the King say unto his wise men: Nero groweth 
old, and would’st renounce the throne. And for thy new King 
[ give thee Pat Shaunnessy, who knoweth a few things about 
Kings and Aces.” 

Thus spoke the King unto his wise men. And when he had 
cone speaking, he took the Kingly Crown and placed it upon 
the head of Pat Shaunnessy; and he loosed from his girdle the 
key to the Coin Box, and passed it unto Ole Olson. Then he 
gave a grub-hoe unto Hans Schneider and commanded him that 
he build roads. Whereupon the King looked at the wise men and 
laughed aloud. 

Now when the wise men saw the King laugh aloud, they 
understood it not. And one of them arose, and said unto Nero: 

“Prithee, Nero, why laughest thou? Did’st thou not quit 
a $10,000 job, and now, with thy name off the pay-roll, thou 
can’st be gay and smile upon us?” 

And Nero arose and looked at the wise men. And when he 
Lad looked at them he laughed again. And as he laughed he 








“Never mind, little Willie, I’m going in the bridge business!’ 
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placed the first finger of his left hand against the side of his 
nose, and informed them thusly: 
“Never mind, Little Willie; I’m going in the Bridge Business.”’ 
Having thus spoken, Nero went his way. 


Now in those days, because Nero invented the scheme, it 
was a simple thing for him to get in the Bridge Business. And 
Nero and King Pat and Ole Olson and Hans Schneider met to- 
gether at the Royal Bar and formed themselves into a Com- 
—_ which was called, ‘““The Kings Bridge Builders.’’ And 

Jero saw that it was good. 

Now King Pat called unto him his wise men and said unto them: 

“The Spring rains have raised the divil with the bridges 
What think ye that we should’st do about it?’’ And ere the 
wise men could give thought to the King’s words, there arose 
Hans Schneider the Road Boss, who said to the King: 

“Oh King, verily dost thou speak the truth. That four-foot 
culvert over Dry Creek runneth nigh onto half full of water. 
Think ye not that these culverts should’st be enlarged?” And 
Hans sat him down. 

Then up rose Ole Olson, the Keeper of the Coin, and, wrap- 
ping his robes closely about him, he said in a wise fashion: 

“Most Noble King, why should’st we parley and waste 
words? What good, prithee, can come out of this delay? 
Did’st not thy tribes give thee money with which to build 
bridges? Wherefore, O King, let us then enter into a covenant 
with ‘The Kings Bridge Builders’ that they should’st build us 
large bridges, and costly.” 

So King Pat arose, and addressed the wise men: “Oh wise 
counselors, thou dost show good judgment, that thou so ordereth 
the bridges built. Let the covenant be made.’”’ And it was done. 

Now the wise men knew they had been stung, but they held 
their peace lest they lose their jobs. And Nero began the great 
task set for him by King Pat. And so needlessly and frequently 
did Nero build that ere long the Coin Box was empty. 

So Ole Olson went among the tribesmen to collect more 
taxes, but the tribesmen faltered and wished not to come 
through. ‘“‘For,’”’ they told him ‘‘we would’st have an account- 
ing with these Bridge Builders that we may know what we get 
for our money.” 

And Ole went unto Nero, and made known the wants of the 
tribesmen. But Nero was loath to make the accounting; and as 
he had the Kingdom’s money, he said unto his friend: 

“Ole, old scout, we’ve got enough to retire on. Get the 
bunch together and we’ll beat it on the 6:20 express.” 

And it all happened as Nero had planned. But ere he left the 
Kingdom, Nero caused a large banner to be posted where all the 
tribesmen might read it. And the banner bore this legend: 





| “WE SHOULD WORRY” | 





Moral: We should worry, but we don’t. 
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UR years ago Mendota Beach 

School District was an unorganized 

dissatisfied community, devoid of neighborly feeling and 
community spirit. Today it is a thriving locality, alive with the 
spirit of cooperation and eager to promote the individual and 
collective welfare of the whole community. The development 
of this remarkable example of how a school has become the 
nucleus of real social advancement gives a most encouraging 
message to all who are interested in rural improvement. 

Thirteen years ago the present school district of Mendota 
Beach was a mere area of farm land with a few scattered homes. 
The state superintendent of education found that the few 
people of this locality, midway between the city of Madison and 
the town of Middleton, were unfortunately too far from either 
to take advantage of their schools and churches. This condition 
existed because the type of farming was dairying and required 
the presence of a large amount of labor at such times—morning 
and evening—as would prevent the old people from driving five 
miles to town in order to attend church, and the young people 
from going the same distance to school. In the investigation 
the superintendent of education discovered a few persons who 
actually had grown up in this locality, within sight of the state 
capital, who could neither read nor write, 

He proceeded at once to form a new school district and in 
1901 a small rural school was erected. But the people were too 
backward to appreciate the value of a competent, first-class 
teacher, and rather than go to much expense they secured the 
services of a person at a mere pittance of asalary. None of the 
farmers were willing to receive the teacher into their homes 
through the school year and consequently their choice of teacher 
was limited to whomsoever they could find who would be will- 
ing to drive from the town of Middleton. This they did and 
continued to do for eight years. In all that time no change was 
wrought in the locality other than the mere fact that a teacher 
was instructing some children in a half-hearted sort of way. 

The Beginning of the Change 

In 1909 however a change came. Several progressive families 
moved into the neighborhood, among whom was Earnest M. 
Warner who has taken a leading part in bringing about the 
changed condition. These people had been accustomed to 
every facility for church going as well as the best grade of school 
instruction. Very naturally they were interested in having 
these opportunities in their new homes. They saw at once that 
the neighboring towns were too far away to be of assistance in 
e respects because of the predominant dairy type of farming. 
Accordingly there appeared to be but one solution. They were 


t hve 


bound to have religious instruction as well as a higher grade of 
ol instructio!l 

Che only building suitable for such work was the school- 

ise. In the past it had always been barred to every function 


er than for merely common school purposes. The board of 
r of maintaining or changing the rules and 
regulations as to how the building should be used. An appeal 
was made to the board. The needs of the community were fully 
explained and then permission to use the school-house outside 

But the antiquated, conventional 


of class hours was requested. 
school board refused th¢ It had been so predicted 


ectors had the pe Ww 


rh | eTTnission. 


ind therefore the board's attitude was not a matter for discour- 
agement The progressive people simply consolidated them- 
selves and informed the school board that they were determined 
to make use of the s l-house for religious services on Sun- 
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RURAL SCHOOL A SOCIAL CENTER 


Its Effect Upon One Community 





day afternoons. In other words, they 
forced the school authorities into the 
back-ground and went ahead on their program of improvement. 

A business meeting was soon held and the association form- 
ally organized. Officers were elected and various problems 
discussed. The purpose of the association is fundamentally a 
matter of studying how to be neighbors and how to build up a 
community friendship. The aim which they hold higher than 
any other is to learn how the school district can become the 
home of fifty happy ple in one big family. With this pur- 
pose in view, one le ing provision was adopted from the start, 
namely, that all officers are to be elected every three months 
and no one may hold office twice consecutively. ‘This little 
provision was made in order to encourage every one to effort 
and also to provide each with the opportunity for discovering 
his own special executive abilitv. It threw the responsibility 
of success on the whole community to a greater extent than any 
other provision could have done. With this simple form of 
organization and the right to use the rural school as a place for 
social gatherings, the Restos proceeded to make the best of 
their hitherto unappreciated opportunities. 

A Broad-Minded Association 

The origin of the new association was the direct result of a 
desire for religious training facilities, and consequently the first 
move of the association was the decision to have public meetings 
at four o’clock on Sundays to which every one in the school 
district was invited. ‘They were invited to come not as Pro- 
testants and Catholics, nor even as Methodists and Baptists, 
but as men and women, boys and girls, who wanted to learn 
how each personally could become a better friend and neighbor 
And the people came—not a few stragglers, but the entire popu- 
lation of the district. The little school-house with twenty- 
eight desks was crowded. In fact, the average attendance has 
been forty persons each Sunday. ‘These people came volun- 
tarily and knowing that in doing so they were meeting on a 
purely democrat ie basis to study reai religion—not on a basis 
of creed, but on a basis of bible principles. Catholics were free 
to use their version of the bible and Protestants the St. James 
translation. 

These meetings, interesting from the start, became more and 
more intensely so. As the Sunday Schocl increased in interest, 
the scholars began to give plays as illustrations of the subjects 
under discussion. When the class was studying the book of 
Esther, the Jewish children rendered the play of Esther, under 
the leadership of Dr. Wolfenson of the State University. On 
Lincoln’s birthday, the speech of the occasion was given by a 
one-armed veteran of the Civil War who told of Lincoln’s visit 
to the battlefield of Gettysburg. 

This idea of stirring up a personal interest in connection with 
religious study has satisfied a long unheeded desire on the part 
of this rural community by giving them not only instruction 
but entertainment of a high na:ure that leads on to higher 
thought and endeavor. It has combined pleasure and religion 
in such a way as to gain the earnest support of the whole 
community. 

The Sunday School has not limited its work entirely to study 
and entertainment. It has started a fund of contributions. 
With the money thus given voluntarily, the expenses of the 
Sunday School have been met. Thirty folding chairs were 
purchased; song books obtained and an adequate system of 
Centinucd on page 35 
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The tarmer carries a greater personal tax load mm proporuon to bis 
wealth than the multi-millionaire 


FARES CERTAIN mail order house which made a net 

js N profit in 1910 of $2,111,510.88 was assessed 

4 A ; ,000 on its capital stock and the Board of 
m@ Review reduced the assessment to nothing. 

- A certain other mail order house made a net 

# profit in 1910 of $6,606,291.47 and i was not 

™ assessed on its capital stock by the assessor or 

Board of Review. A t retail department 
store made a net profit in 1910 of $4,419,427.81 and the assessor 
hit them for $600,000 valuation of capital stock and the Board 
of Review lowered the assessment to $250,000! Mind you, 

250,000 is not the taxes but the valuation on which taxes are 
based. The year previous the net profits were $4,643,197.98 
and the assessment of $250,000 stood. 

The net profits of one of the big packing houses was $7,769,- 
529.33 for 1909 and they were assessed only $500,000 on capital 
stock. Another packer made a profit in 1909 of $1,827,201.87 
but got off with an assessment of $100,000 on capital stock. 

Wouldn’t you like the privilege of making a net profit of 
$2,974,334.70; or of $1,425,513.30; or of $57,138.19; or of 
$1,136,878.46; or of $534,522.84; or of $147,337.03; or of 
$311,054.46; or of $4,088,208; or of $636,622.70 and get out of 
paying a cent of taxes on the capital stock invested in such a profit- 
able business? These are a few of the big tax dodgers of just one 
city and the net profits are all their own sworn . 

Those who have had an insight into tax dodging, and who 
know that the big fellows get off easy and the r and the 
honest have to pay enough more to make up the deficiency, get 
a little tired of the opposition to all tax reform that comes so 
strong from the farmers who of all people are unable to dodge 
their taxes. 

I have no severe criticism for the big tax dodger, for he is 
doing just what he has always been taught to do from his in- 
fancy, and he is encouraged and helped in his public stealing 
by the voters who blindly oppose tax reform. Our tax laws are 
such that they are very easily evaded. The rich, by aid of the 
farmers, have created tax laws for their personal benefit and 
the farmers fall into the trap and vote down all changes that might 


catch the tax dodgers. 
Have to Take His Word 


Let me illustrate how impossible it is to tax the personal pro- 
perty of arich man. Take the case of the late Marshall Field, 
noted for square dealings in his mercantile business. For many 
years previous to his death he refused to pay taxes on more 
than $2,000,000 worth of personal property, saying that he’d 
move to New York (where he knew he could d taxes!) if 
they tried to assess him for more. He thus bluffed the assessors 
and Board of Review out for years though they had no legal 
right to let him off any more than to let John Jones, drayman, 
off from paying his whole taxes. 

But his death revealed the fact that his personal property was 
$42,851,804.13 and at a fair cash value was worth about 
$54,000,000. Remember, this was not his real estate. The 
Illinois Tax Retorm Association undertook to make the estate 
pay full taxes—and back taxes—and they created such a public 
uproar that the Board of Assessors put the Field estate down for 
$17,000,000 for 1906 and the Board of Review raised it to 
$25,000,000. The administrators of the estate paid tazes on 
this without a blink. They still got off easy. 

Then the Board of Review got bold and sent the estate a bill 
for back taxes to the tune of $1,768,946.40—and it was refused 
payment. Law suits piled up and compromises were proposed 
and contrary to law the county attorney accepted a settlement 
for $1,000,000. Only by the legal actions taken by the Illinois 
Tax Reform Association was this great estate made to shell 
out a fair proportion of its share of personal taxes. 

The case of the Vanderbilt estate tells a similar story. 

When Wm. K. Vanderbilt cied a few years ago the people of 
New York got their eyes opened. He had been paying personal 
taxes on a valuation of $400,000 for about 25 years previous to 
his death. But his will revealed the fact that his personal pro- 
perty was worth $56,000,000! 





TAX PROBLEMS 






Personal and Corporation pe 


Tax Easily Dodged | Ja. 
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_ The Merchants’ Association of New York City had this to say 
in a report of its Board of Directors: ‘The tax (personal) can 
not. be levied fairly and hence bears most heavily and unjusily 
upon the few people who are unable to evade it. The majority of 
business men believe they are justified in adopting measures to 
relieve them of the tax or reduce it to the minimum, and some 
of them regularly pon | accountants and lawyers for this pur- 
p= There is the same lack of compunction in the concealment 
rom the assessors of the various forms of private property, such 
as jewels, valuable works of art, vehicles, horses, etc. No man 
likes to pay the taxes of other people, and since every man feels 
morally certain that nobody will fully reveal his property to the 
view of the assessor, each feels abu justified in concealing 
his own.” Get that, you farmers whe insist on sticking the 
rich city man with a personal property tax! The report further 
says: “Of all English speaking countries the United States 
is the only one in which this (personal) tax is still retained. 
* * * * Experience has proved that it is the easiest of 
all taxes to evade and that the rich contribute far less to it than 


“experienced assessors in every state say that the most 
honest returns of property are made by the classes, and the 
most inadequate returns by millionaires; while widows who have 
no experience in business, and trustees, who represent widows 
and orphans, are taxed upon every dollar they own.” 

rs estimate that they are able to get only about 50 
pet cent of personal property in some of the Western states. 
n Minnesota from 1860 to 1912 the average percentage of 
personal property discovered by assessors to the whole valuation 
of taxable property is 18 per cent. If only about half of this is 
caught in the assessor’s net you see the real estate bears most 
of the taxes even now. It can’t be hid. Personal property, 
especially credits, and the valuable little thingssuch as diamonds 
can be hid—and are. 
; We are a Back Number 

The 1912 Report of the Commission of Minnesota says, ‘“The 
United States is the only advanced nation in the world that 
still retains the personal property tax. In Canada within the 
last decade, province after province has abandoned the per- 
sonal property tax and substituted other forms of taxation 
more equitable and more certain in result, * * * * The 
personal property tax stands condemned by every thoughtful 
student of taxation as the easiest Y all taxes to evade, as incapable 
of equitable enforcement, and hence unjust in application.” 

Shearman in his book, Natural Taxation, sa “If any- 
thing in human experience, as applied to methods of taxation, 
is settled, it certainly is the fact that taxation upon personal 
property never can be made a success.” 

It was only by a blunder of a government clerk that I am 
able to give you the figures quoted in the first part of this article. 
It is hard to get at the real wealth of any person or corporation. 
Of course the government requires sworn statements from the 
corporations so as to assess the United States corporation tax, 
but its figures are kept secret—except when a clerk blunders! 

Assessors not Posted 

What does the ordinary assessor know about values of stocks, 
bonds, diamonds, luxurious house furnishings, personal apparel 
of the wealthy women, and such things? 

Men who walk in that class and ann iasiilien with the personal 
effects of the wealthy are not working at the assessor’s job. 
And do the assessors get into the mansions of the rich and rum- 
mage through the trunks and drawers like a government revenue 
ape n’t be so foolish as to think it for a minute. 
pe. H. og we Bn the rich can not be adequately 

until we reach that state of perfection where men and 
women tell the whole truth—‘‘So help me God!” As I said, we 
encourage and almost force men to lie about their personal 


property because we have so many who will not tell the truth, 
and because we have such unjust laws, so many recrossing of 
taxes 


On the other hand the tarmers and the common poor of the 
towns and cities are assessed at nearly the real value of their 
personal property. The assessor is one of their class. He lives 
as they live. He knows the value of things they are apt to 
possess. All your neighbors know just what you possess and 
what it cost you. The assessor can find out very easily if you 
are inclined to lie to him. 

You get bit for nearly full value of your personal possessions 
and the millionaire dodges most of his personal taxes. Whatever 
he dodges you have to make up—for it takes just so much to 
run the government. But don’t get the notion that taxes can 
be very much less by any change of system. We simply desire 
a just distribution of the burden of taxes. We desire to get 

Continued on page 23 
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MY GREATEST MISTAKE 
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ordinary son of a plain and ordimary 

farmer, and I did what many another 
farm grown boy has done—left the farm 
for a job in the city. In speaking of the 
incident at the time, the home paper said 
“Henry Fer, n has decided to — 4 
position in the city with one of the leading 
express companies.” 

| accepted, if the term can be used, but 
the man at the desk told me that the only 
job open was that of handling a truck. 
That was two years ago. I started in at 
$50 a month and since that time my check 
has been raised $5 more on the month. 
After thinking it over, I sometimes won- 
der if it would not have been better had I 
remained on the farm, and at times I 
catch myself wondering iif it is too late to 
succeed there yet. 

My father is of Scotch descent and un- 
educated in the sense that we speak of an 
educated man today, being schooled only 
in the practical school of experience 
Never having been used to luxury or even 
the necessities of life, he was opposed tomy 
growing up to what are regarded as the 
comforts of life. My mother is much the 
same type, although not so radical in her 
views. Thirty years of association has 
made her views remarkably like his own. 

My brother Dick and I are the only 
children. Dick is my senior by six years. 
When he became of age, it became my 
luty to run the farm for our parents who 
were getting well along in years. Farming 
is not distasteful to me. In my imagi- 
native period, and I am told that every boy 
passes through it from the years of eight 
until twenty, I had always wanted to take 
2 course in the agricultural college and 
then farm the home place; im short, to 
begin where my father left off. There was 
a good opportunity for me, for we had al- 


I AM the son of a farmer. The plain 


ways kept the OT yoann y ee rap 
we did not use all the means at hand to do 
so, partly because we did not know how 


and partly through carelessness, I suppose. 
However, we were better than the average 
farmer in the community in which we 


lived. A good part of our land was seeded 
to grass. The rich bottom land grew corn 
as good as any for miles around ney 
could be made with hogs and they were 


very little trouble, for they could run on 
the alfalfa in the summer and in the win- 
ter a little corn would finish them for the 
market. Back of our place, a distance of 
four or five miles, there was a range of hills 
that pastured thousands of cattle and in 
the winter they were fed the corn grown 
in the valley. As a rule, the farmer who 
had enough to ship a car for himself was 
an aristocrat in a small way, but for the 
most part a local buyer did most of the 
shipping, so the profit was divided. 
Cooperation was not practised then. But 
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with all of those unfavorable conditions 
which can now be remedied by scientific 
farming and good management, some 
money was made. ‘True, fortunes were 
not amassed in a single year, but there was 
a good we pn om and the community 
had a good wholesome appearance. 

There were families that wasted more 
natural resources than the combined work 
of the whole family could produce. The 
tools were left in the field from one year to 
another. Feed lots were made in low 
places where tons and tons of valuable 
taanure were washed away by the spring 
floods. The excuse was that it was not 
worth while to it out onto the fields. 
On rainy days we did haul out the clean- 
ings from the stable to the nearest field 
or more often dumped it on the garden an 
then wondered what was the matter, when 
the heat burned up everything that we 
had planted. I mention these things 
because, since then, I have observed farm- 
ers who are students of their business and 
they are making money on the same farms 
where others failed. 

My father did not make all of these mis- 
takes. I doubt that there was any one 
man who did, but he was as guilty as an 
of the others and incidently lost hund 
of dollars in the years that he farmed. 
Trained to frugality until it was almost a 
vice, he was an alarmist and a crier of 
cool times. He did have trying times. 
Sometimes it was floods, but moreoften the 
drought, but the outcome was never as 
dark as the prophecy and we never wanted 
for the things that we really needed. 

Advice always was given with a string 
to it. When we added something to our 
bank account, my father would speak of 
the time when the firm would be Ferguson 
& Son, but when we met with a reverse, 
he would instruct me to prepare myself 
for some kind of work that would not all 
be drudgery and no pay. I really believe 
he meant for me to take charge of the 
farm, and when he was ready to retire he 


and mother would move to town and take | 


things easy 

If I remember the pleasant things dis- 
tinctly, I suppose the unpleasant have 
been stamiped indelibly on my mind. 
When things went wrong, there was always 
a scolding and even trivial things brought 
upon me trouble which I was not respon- 
sible for. But I will say in his defense that 
he meant all right, and as I remember it 
I was not a model of thoughtfulness. I 
only took interest in spots and it always 
seemed that those spots were always 
effectively erased from the map that I had 
planned to follow when I got big. 

My brother Dick, who had taken a 
job in a bank, came home every year for 
Christmas. His good clothes and easy 
manners were always held up to me as an 
example, unconsciously of course, and as 
the neighbors would remark on his clean- 
cut appearance, I knew that they were 
inwardly comparing him with me and say- 
ing to themselves, ‘‘My! what a difference 
between those two boys and for them to 
be brothers too!”’ Of course I resented it. 
I remember the last time that I drove to 
the station with him and as we had to 
wait for the train, how glibly he sang his 

Continued on page 19 
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Don’t Buy Pumps 
Blindfolded! 


There are over 300 types of pumps—each 
best for a certain purpose. 

Can you pick out, unaided, the one that 
will exactly suit your needs? 

Won't you be saving time and money 
getting expert advice? Write our Mr. Gould, 

care of our Consultation Department. He 
will advise you from his expert know 
help you choose the pump that will t 
serve you, and at the lowest cost. There is 
no charge for this service. You may as well 
have the benefit of it. 
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Before you make up your mind on pampe. 
in justice to rr , you ought to investi- 
gate Goulds Reliable Pumps. 

For over two generations they have held 
top place. There are more Goulds in use 
than any other line of pumps made. That's 
pret p ey evidence of their quality. And 

‘ou 


d Goulds sold by the best 

Seaters im-your town. at's another proof. 
We make hundreds of thousands of pumps 
yearly. This big output enables us to give 
maximum value at lowest cost. Be sure to 
look up the Goulds dealer, whether you need 
@ small cistern suction pump or a large 


power pump. 

Tells how to have run- 
ning water any place 
on the farm. Illustrated with 

and diagrams. en 






t this 

you will, without obliga- 
the vary pomp cata you 

require. Write at once. 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
97 W. Fall Street 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Purpose 
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... Grain and Stock are too high in price to be 
uessed off.” Whether you are buying or 
you can’t lose if you weigh it ona 


“McDonald Pitless” Scale 


So accurate they are used for weighing 
U.S. Mails—accuracy guaranteed for 10 years. 

Never freeze—the Patented Bearings are 
pt from snow, ice and dirt—cannot 

eeze. Require no pit—are easy to erect. 
We can save you money. 
Write today for Circular and Handsome 
Hanger in 5 colors—it’s FREE. 

MOLINE PLOW CO. 














MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


™= Corn Belt Mill 


20 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
grain, with less power, than 
any other mill. Doesn't warm 

the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 
snay be changed in three minutes. 

Try it 20 days free. 

Write to-day for booklet. 


Spartan Mig. Co. pounce't 


Read the advertisements in this issue 
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FACTS AND THEORIES 
One farmer says he prefers the results 
of practical experience to new fangled 
theories. 
So say we all of us. 


A theory without facts behind it is not 
worth much. 

Yct the strides the world has made to- 
ward better things have come about 


through the men of theory—the dreamers 
—who knew by intuition. 

The steam engine was but a theory in 
the brain of Watt, a lad watching the lid 
of a teakettle bob up and down. Yet there 
were some solid facts behind this vision | 
—and it gave us a new world. 

The possibilities of electricity were only 
dreamed of by Ben Franklin, “fooling” 
out there in the rain and storm with his 
silly kites and an iron key tied to the 
string. Yet he had a theory that electric- 
ity was something man might harness 
and use. He had but one fact of real ex- 
perience—the current from the iron key 
—but, he gave the world a new force. 

He was & theorist who stated that clover 
had bacteria growing on its roots and 
these bacteria drew nitrogen from the air 
and put it in the soil to its enrichment for 
following crops. People laughed at him. 
“Another blamed fool trying to make us 
old farmers swallow a new-fangled theory,” 
said they. The idea came, mayhap, like a 
burst of light without any previous ex- 
periment or known facts. Taking his 
theory into the field of facts the discoverer 
produced results. The facts came pour- 
ing in from the field of the practical farmer, 
from the chemist’s laboratory and from 
the botanist’s microscope. They all tallied 
with each other and with the original 
proposition. There was not one single 
fact to the contrary. It gave to agricul- 
ture a new mine of wealth. 

A theory is a belief based upon a single 
observation. It becomes a truth when it is 
backed up by universal experience. 

The farmer whose potatoes thrived 
when planted in the dark of the moon was 
a theorist. The only trouble about him 
is that he got his cause and his effect a 
trifle mixed. He associated the moon with 





the results at harvest time from one fact |. 


or observation. His theory wouldn’t stand 
the light of actual experiment and now we 
say, yes, also in the light of the moon, for 
we ought to raise more potatoes anyway. 
There is a heap of difference in guessing 
and knowing. For example, there is a lot 
of farm practice going on all around us 
that is based upon insufficient evidence. 
It takes a wise man to draw a correct 
conclusion from experience. Circum- 
stantial evidence is all right if you have all 
the circumstances. There are plenty of 
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people who jump at conclusions from one 
single fact. 

e don’t any of us know so all-fired 
much and not one of us but can keep on 
learning from our own and others’ ex- 
perience, and from the theorists too—if we 
only know how to weigh and measure both. 

‘hat the farmer needs is to cultivate | 
the judicial habit of mind; the ability to 
welts all the evidence; to sort it; classify 
it; test it for truths and falsehoods; then 
make a decision justified by all the testi- 
mony and not from one spectacular in- 
stance. 

So we have two kinds of theorists. One 
fizzles because the stubborn facts do not 
agree with his theory. He quickly joins 
the down-and-out club. 

The other makes good, basing his theory 


on solid facts which point to-his tonchision || 


in a rational and reasonable way. His 
neighbors and the critics and the ‘special- 
ists in the world of exact research get busy 
with his theory and find it everlastingly 
true. 
We need no theories by visionaries who 
cannot support their fads by facts. We 
should immortalize the dreamers with 
farsighted vision who see things ahead 
and herald them to us when our own dull 
wits hold us in check.—H. A. Bereman. 





Don’t waste heating dollars 


The heat-making value of a EY oe o 
pound of coal is as fixed as is b «Ste .) 
the number of cents in a dol- 
lar. Whatever heat-value 
you get from coal in room- 
|}comfort depends on how 
you burn it— how you extract the 
heat. You can shovel much coal into 
old-fashioned heaters, yet most of 
the heat-making gases will pass up 
the chimney unconsumed—never get 
your money’s worth. But, you can 
have all the available heat from every 
ounce of coal distributed into the 
rooms just where and when needed, 


by using our 
tracting heat. A deep, slow fire is 


| PLN §, [DEAL 
easily proven best as compared 


with the shallow firepots of old-fashioned heating methods—just as a 
big cake of ice which fills the refrigerator box gives far steadier, more 
economical results than you get from frequently throwing in a hand- 
ful of cracked ice. 'We also make wood-burning IDEAL Boilers. 


What the IDEAL Boiler starts in heating economy the AMERICAN Radiators 
finish by distributing warmth in all rooms, evenly, throughout every hour of the 
day, just sufficient for. differing requirements of mild, medium - 

and severe weather; or you turn the radiator off in any unused 
rooms and save the ‘heat. Besides, there is far less house-labor, 
because no soot and ash-dirt go to the rooms, as with old-time 
devices. No lugging coal and 
ashes up and down stairs. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators can as easily be 
put in old.as in new houses — 
farm 6r town: The same water 
is used over and over again—for 
years. Fire need not. be rekin- 
died in a whole winter season. 






The deep, large fuel-chamber of an 
IDEAL Boiler is one of the strong 
features for producing fuel savings 
—it offers best conditions for ex- 


i  —s7 it 
os If ane wesey ef eves Sting 30am 

A No. 1021 IDEAL Boller and 262 ft. of repairing and discard 
once the old wa . = an 








38 in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $165, were used to heat this 
cottage. At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are 
extra, and va according to climatic 
and other conditions. 
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IDE AL- AMERICA this 
season, when you get best Ae ... 
and most favorable 7. Send for 
free booklet—“Ideal Heating "’ which 
explains how to “> full returns from 


every heating 
Showrooms in all 


zeus"" AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY ¥*=,22-"" 
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One cha 
in an ID 
easily lasts ee = 
the longest apes oe t. 
There can be no 
waste. 


ng of coal 
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How 
To Grow 
Gives valuable pointers to corn growers. It is a 
Cor n book you will wean: reference and study,, 
= Simply send us three names of farmers 
who need a plow and 








we will send you the book, also a book on the 


Emerson Foot Lift Plows 
Nothing in the world to equal it. The famous foot lift 
feature has marked a new era in plowing efficiency. 
Send in the names today and get these two books. 
IMPLEMENT Co., (ne) 
Rockford, 









EMERSON-B 
482 W Iron Street 




















Seven cusetovery wae of prize Winning Cattle at the late International Live Stock Show and all 
winners at thelate Ft. Worth Stock Show were fed on Champion Molasses Feed. Write for free Information 


TARKIO CHAMPION FEED CO., 563-5-7 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 


WORLD’S BEST —— 
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Tells About Nitrogen 
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+ OU say that nitrogen is one of the 

) most important elements in the soil 

and yet you have never seen any of 

it. I don’t see how that can be,” said a 

prosperous looking farmer who had been 

intensely interested in the discussion at a 
farmers’ institute. 

“That is not difficult to understand,” 
replied the Professor. “You have not seen 
any air, yet, if you have ever tried diving 
in water, you have realized the importance 
of air and for how short a time you would 
exist without it. Some things that are 
least conspicuous are the most important. 

“Air is a gas and nitrogen is also a gas. 
In fact, abodt four-fifths of the air is nitro- 

en, and this is the source from which the 
a Toe should get practically all of his 
supply. There are about fifteen pounds 
of air on each square inch of your land 
and about twelve pounds of it is nitrogen. 
That means about 37,500 tons on each 
aC 


T. 
“Why do we hear all this talk about ex- 


hausting the nitrogen supply of the soil if | ¢ 


we have such an immense supply in the 
air?” asked a man whom I knew to be one 
of the largest land owners in the audience. 

“Having nitrogen in the air and having 
it in the soil are very different pro 
sitions,” answered the essor. Pall of 
your crops take their nitrogen from the 
soil and are unable to take it from the air 
with the exception of one class of crops 
which are known as legumes.” 

“‘What are legumes?” someone asked. 

“All of the clovers, such as red, alsike, 
mammoth and sweet clover; alfalfa, cow- 

“as, field peas, soybeans, vetch, ete., be- 
lead to the legume or pod-bearing family. 
These are the crops which can use the 
nitrogen in the air and store it in their 
roots, stems, leaves and seeds. When 
these rot in the soil, or are returned to it 
in the form of manure, then it is possible 
for any of our farm crops to use the nitro- 
gen contained in them.” 

“Then, if I understand you correctly, the 
legumes do not put nitrogen into the soil, 
but use it themselves, and other crops 
must wait until the legumes rot before 
they can make any use of the nitrogen 
taken from the air by them.” 

“You have the right idea,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “and while that may seem like a 
small point, it is of great practical impor- 
tance to the farmer. Not long ago [ heard 
a man telling how he had built up a -un- 
lown farm and he said, ‘my neighbors 
believed in growing clover, with emphasis 
on the growing. I bought their clover hay, 
fed it to my cattle and built up the fertility 
of my soil.’ When his neighbors sold their 
clover hay, they parted with a good por- 
tion of the nitrogen which the crop had 
taken from the air.”’ 

“How much nitrogen does a crop of 
clover add to an acre?” came from one of 
the audience. 

“That depends upon two or three 
things,” answered the Professor. “In the 
first place, the amount of nitrogen in a 
clover crop is in proportion to the size of 
the crop. A ton of average clover hay 
contains about forty pounds of nitrogen; 
alfalfa hay, about fifty pounds: cowpea 
hay, forty-five po. ‘The roots of the 
crops contain from one-fourth to one- 
third as much as the hay. If a man grows 
two tons of clover hay on an acre he has 





ficlover has 





twice as much nitrogen as he would have | 


if the acre yielded only one ton. 

“The amounts given above are the 
amounts contained in the crops. To what 
extent the fertility of the soil is increased 
and succeeding crops benefited depends 
u the percentage of the crop which is 
allowed to rot on the soil, or is returned to 
the soil in the form of manure. In other 
words, every ton of clover or other legume 
which a man adds to his land incr2ases the 
nitrogen supply of the soil by the amount 
of nitrogen that is contained in a ton of the 
crop. The greater the crop, the greater 
the amount of nitrogen. 

“I have emphasized this simple point 
because it is not generally understood. 
Frequently I am asked, ‘How often should 
I sow clover to keep up the fertility of my 
soil?’ It is not a question of how often, but 
how much clover. Some people seem to 
think that they are keeping their soil fertile 
if they sow a little Gove seed now and 
then, even if they do not get much of a 


i third factor that influences the 
amount of mn oy taken from the air by 
legumes is whether or not they are inocu- 
lated. This is not of importance in the 
ease of clover, owing to the fact that 
been grown so long and so 
generally in the corn belt that practicall 
all of the soil of that section is inoculated. 
For the man who is making a start with 
alfalfa, am vetch, or aoe of the 
legumes which are not generally grown, it 
is exceedingly important that he Eosulato 
his soil or seed.” 

The word “inoculate” seemed to arouse 
the entire audience and a half dozen or 
more men tried to ask some question 
regarding it at the same time. 

“You are no doubt aware,” continued 
the Professor, “that there are bacteria 


living on the roots of legumes. You have | 


seen the little nodules, or knots, which are 
not the bacteria but are the homes in 
which they live, or the factories in which 
they work. The bacteria are so small that 
they can only be seen by the aid of a 
werful microscope. You can get some 
idea of their size when I tell you that one 
hundred or more of them may be con- 
tained in a drop of water which yal bos 
on the point of apin. There are t 
of them in each nodule which you see on 
the root of a " 
“The bacteria are important 
they use the ni n in the air and c 
it into a form legumes can use it. 
When there are no bacteria on their roots, 
legumes are dependent upon the soil for 
nitrogen, the same as other plants. 
“Tnoculation means planting a certain 
number of bacteria in the soil where the 
crop is to be grown, or on the seed before 
it is sown. You can get soil from a field 
which you know contains the kind of bac- 
teria you want, and spread about three 
hundred or four hundred pounds of it 
upon each acre to be sown, or you can use 
what are known as ‘pure cultures.’ In 
the latter case you soak the seed in the 
eulture for a short time before sowing.” 
“You have told us a lot about getting 
nitrogen from the air, and I for one am 
mighty glad that our supply is so close to 
home,” broke in a man about fifty years 
of age who had apparently every- 
thing that wassaid. ‘I have been reading 
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BETTER POSITION 


leleadbarenarios Result of Eating 


Right Food. 





There is not only comfort in eating 
food that nourishes brain and body but 
sometimes it helps a lot in increasing 
one’s salary. 

A Kans. school teacher tells an in- 
teresting experience. She says: 

“About two years ago I was extremely 
miserable from a nervousness that had 
been coming on for some time. Any 
sudden noise was actually painful to me 
and my nights were made miserable by 
horrible nightmare. 

“TI was losing flesh all the time and at 
last was obliged to give up the school 
I was teaching and go home. 

“Mother put me to bed and sent for 
the doctor. I was so nervous the cotton 
sheets gave me a chill and they put me 
in woolens. The medicine I took did 


me no ap nt good. Finally, a neighbor 
that Grape-Nuts might be 
for me to eat. I had never heard of 
is fi but the name sounded good so 
I decid 


to try it. 

“I began to eat Grape-Nuts and 
soon found my reserve energy wing 
so that in a short time I was filling a 
better ition and drawi a larger 
salary I had ever done before. 

“As I see little children playing around 
me and enter into their games t wonder 
if I am the same teacher of whom, two 
ve ago, the children spoke as ‘ugly 

t y 


“Grape-Nuts food with cream has be- 
come a regular part of my diet, and I have 
not been sick a day in the two 
years.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ROYAL ONE-HORSE 
GASOLINE-ENGINE 
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about these things and I want to tell you 
that you have cleared up a lot of points in 
my mind. The question of keeping up the 
fertility of our soils is one of the most im- 
portant questions that the farmers have 
to face, and the farmers are not the only 
fellows who are interested in it. Now, I 
had the idea that we could buy nitiogen in 
the form of some kind of fertilizer, but 
you haven’t said anything about that.” 

“Tt is true,” replied the Professor. 
“You can buy nitrogen in a number of 
forms, such as nitrate of soda, dried blood 
tankage, guano, etc., but a man engaged 
in general farming cannot afford to get it 
that way. Nitrogen, in fertilizer, costs 
from 15 cents to 17 cents a pound. A 
bushel of corn contains a pound of nitro- 
gen, and if you deduct 15 cents from the 
price of each bushel of corn in order to pay 
for the nitrogen in it, your profits on the 
corn will be greatly reduced if not entirely 
wiped out. The gardener or truck farmer 
ean afford to buy nitrogen, but the general 
farmer should get his supply from the air 
by means of legumes. At the same time 
that he is increasing his nitrogen supply 
he is getting many other benefits from his 
rotation of crops, such as controlling in- 
sects and weeds, distributing his work, 
providing humus for the soil, etc.”’ 

“IT have seen the word ‘nitrate’ and 
would like to know if it means the same 
as nitrogen,’”’ came from a man near the 
front 

“The two words do not mean exactly 
the same,”’ answered the Professor. “I 
believe an illustration will be the best 
way to explain the difference. You take 
the juice of a lemon and mix it in water. 
Then you do not call it ‘lemon,’ but 
‘lemonade.’ The difference between nitro- 
gen and nitrate is much the same. A ni- 
trate is nitrogen mixed, or combined, with 
something else. Nitrates are solids or 
may be dissolved and turned into a liquid 
form.”’—A. H. 8. 


PLOWING EXPERIMENT IN KAN- 


The Kansas Agricultural College made 
a plowing experiment that resulted as fol- 
lows: Ground that was plowed three 
inches deep July 15th and worked after 

lowing produced twenty-one and a half 
besbels of wheat. Ground that was 
plowed seven inches deep same day and 
worked as the other field was worked pro- 
duced thirty-five bushels. Ground that 
was not plowed at all but was disked at 
seeding time produced nine and one-half 
bushels of wheat. Land that was like the 
above in all respects was plowed seven 
inches deep August 15th, and worked, 

roduced thirty-two and three-fourths 

ushels wheat per acre. Another field was 
plowed same day seven inches deep but 
was not worked until September 15th, 
and produced twenty-eight and three- 
fourths bushels per acre. A field that was 
plowed but three inches deep September 
15th and worked at once produced sixteen 
and one-fourth bushels wheat per acre. 

Conservation of moisture in the middle 
west calls for deep plowing and immediate 
working of the plowed ground. Any field 
that is not in crops so as to prevent work- 
ing should be harrowed or stirred with 
some implement after a hard rain to pre- 
vent crusting and loss of moisture, if mois- 
ture is naturally scarce, and in most 
places this is true at the critical time when 
the crop is ripening. 

There was never a day so dark that there 
was not a light somewhere to brighten it. 
If the smile does not come spontaneously, 
a forced one is better than none. More- 
over, almost always the second one will 
be natural. 
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A Million Dollars Gan’t Hire Us to Cheapen 
the Quality of ““Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 


We could use cheaper rubber, hasty methods, less care in making 
‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear for just a few months and pocket a coo! million 
dollars profit. Why don’t we do it? 

For the same reason that money can’t hire you to cheat your friends— 
we won’t cheat the men who believe ‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear is the best 


their money can buy. 


*WAOse 


BALL © BAND 


MA an 


It’s solid satisfaction as wellas good business for us to 
know that eight million men are wearing ‘‘Ball-Band” 
Goods and talking them up as the strongest, easiest- 
fitting, longest-wearing rubber footwear under the sun. 

Go to yourdealer and talk rubber footwear with him. 
If he is one of the 45,000 *‘Ball-Band” dealers he will 
tell you how every kind of rubber footwear that bears 
the Red Ball trade mark is sure to give honest service. 
If he does not sell ‘‘Ball-Band,” the best he can say for 
any rubber footwear he sells is, ‘‘It’s most as 
‘Ball-Band.’” ‘‘Ball-Band” Boots are made with either 
rubber or leather soles and in four lengths—Knee, 
Storm King, Sporting and Hip. 

They will give you more days’ wear for the dollars 
they cost than you expect of ordinary boots. That, 
you know, is the proper way to figure the cheapness of 
rubber footwear—on how much it costs per day's wear, 

Look up the store which shows the Red Ball sign 
in the window and ask for the rubber foootwear 
which bears the Red Ball trade mark. It is your 
guarantee of quality. If the Red Ball is not 
on the goods, you are not getting “Ball- 

Band” quality. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us and we wil] see 
that you are supplied, 
Mishawaka Woolen Mig. Co. 
335 Water Si, Mishawaka, ind. 
“*The House that Pays 
Millions for Quality’* 


Write for 


Free 
Hlustrated 
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HEN the sun is shining nice and 
W bright and the cattle are con- 
_ tentedly chewing their cuds in 

the sheltered parts of the yard, it makes 
me mad to have some grumbler grudg- 
ingly admit that it is a nice day and 





mournfully add that we will have to pay 
for it asit is a “weather breeder”. Suc 
a man is ‘“‘as vinegar to the teeth and as 


smoke to the eyes”. 


Those handy with figures tell us that 
if the well is 200 feet from the house and 
six trips a day are made to it, the carrier 
of water will travel 40 miles in a year 
going to and from the well. Walkingisa 
good form of exercise but you can get too 
much of any good thing. Piping the 
water would save the family quite a pil- 
grimage each year. 

It seems as certain as can be that if we 
are going to grow sheep the dog popula- 
tion will have to diminish. I like dogs and 
I appreciate what they have meant to 
mankind. ‘There are some good dogs and 
there are lots more that would be good if 
they were dead. A dead dog buried un- 
der a grape vine does more good than the 
average cur does in life. Our legislature 
seems to be more favorable to the raising 
of dogs than of sheep, so there you are. 


As a rule the man that buys his clover 
seed and grass seed early gets better qual- 
ity and pays less for it than he who waits 
until almost seeding time and then sends 
in a rush order. ‘There is only one grade 
of clover seed that is fit to use and that is 
the best; all other grades are too expensive. 


Horse labor costs money it is true and 
yet it is very poor economy to try to run 
a farm with too few horses. An extra 

orse or two in the rush of the spring’s 
work might easily make price as well as 
their keep by enabling one to get his crops 
!| in on time and in better shape. This 
s especially true on farms where colts are 
raised asa side line. Every day one de- 
lays getting in the small grain in the 
spring is likely to cut down the yield both 





in quality and quantity. And every 
sees a lot of soft corn gathered by those 
who where not able to get it planted 
early enough. 


In communities where the 
regularly, colt shows have done much 
more than stallion laws in improving the 
horses. The winter is the time to hold the 
colt show, too. In the fall nearly every- 
body’s colta look good, but in mid-winter 
one sees the effect of good care. 


The expense of en seeds is small but 
it makes a big Sidtoonen whether they are 


good or not. After one sows a 

of lettuce seed and is depending on it for 
early greenstuff from the en, it is a 
sore disappointment to find that.the seed 
was no good. In any kind of seed, so 
much depends on it that live seed is cheap 
at any price compared with weak seed. 


The damp weather last fall in this sec- 
tion caused a lot of corn to mould. This 
is almost sure to mean some poor seed corn 
over the northern part of the state. 


rting the return of 
the bold agricult: explorer N. E. Han- 
sen. This time he returns from a trip to 
Asia made for South Dakota. With hi 
he has brought a large quantity of a new 
kind of alfalfa seed, some seed of a Siber- 
ian clover that grows with only an cight 
inch rainfall, and several varieties of r 
legumes and millet that are great drought 
resisters. Many of these new comers will 
doubtless refuse to take kindly to their 
new home but some will take kindly to our 
country no doubt and prove a blessing to 
the regions of little rainfall. The - 
er like Hansen that is searching the nooks 
and corners of the world for new plants of 
economic value is doing much more for the 
world than he who is merely trying to find 
exactly where the North Pole is. 

Many farmers, now that dairy cattle are 
high, are trying to get into the business 
all at once. It is ever that way with we 
American farmers. There are dairy cows 
and dairy cows-and some are as poor pro- 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE BOOK 


ducers as the scrubbiest scrub. This kind 
is always easy to buy, too. A dairy 
cow properly handled is a money maker, 
but a poor one is about the bottom notch 
of unprofitable investments. 


Still one hears of the continued ravages 
of hog cholera. Both poor serum and poor 
veterinarians have been working against 
the control of the disease. The occasional 
case of poor serum has been advertised so 
widely that many fear to risk vaccination. 
On the other hand a lot of damage has been 
done by the veterinarian that continually 
diagnosed the herds he called upon as 
afflicted with lung trouble. Of course 
there is some lung trouble in hogs, but 
when all the neighbors are losing pigs with 
cholera it is pretty safe to call the rest that. 


If we farmers are going to expect any- 
thing in the future from the surplus of our 
farm we will have to clean them 
up. I was in a local merchant's cellar the 
other day and saw him sorting a lot of 
apples he purchased from his farmer cus- 
tomers last fall. ‘They were already half 
spoiled. As they were winter varieties, 
mostly Northwestern Greenings, they 
should be sound yet, but nearly every one 
was wormy. With such conditions it is 
no wonder that our apples often must rot 
on the ground when apples are needed in 
the community. The man that has clean, 
sound apples can a sell them if they 
are winter varieties. But to grow clean 
sound apples will require a clean up 
in most of our orchards. It is pruning 
time now and before the leaves start in the 
spring it is time to begin the spraying. 

A farm lad was sitting in the barn the 
other evening visiting while I was feeding 
the cows. “Oats” he said “are to 
make cows give lots of milk but it takes 
corn to make them give rich milk”, He 
had heard that theory and of course be- 
lieved it. It is queer m these days so 
many farmers believe they can feed their 
cows to enrich the milk.—G. W. God- 
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$100 


Puts It On Your 


For $199 | Clean and 
Grade Your Seed Grain 




































am offering to scientifically clean and 
every bushel of your Seed Grain for this 
planting for one p-itry dollar. 





spring’s 
Here’s my proposition, and if you are a smart 


man you will write me before sunrise tomorrow: 


Send me one dollar and I will ship y 
FREIGHT PAID by MYSELF, the aapeovel 
1914 Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner, with 
all equi your Seed W Oats, 
Flax, Barle Beans, Corn, Grass 
etc. Then we fine seed. AFTE 
you have harvested a bimper_crop, pay me 
the balance of my low price. Not one penny 
need you pay. exces the 1, until nex) Oc- 
tober, And by October YOUR CHATIIAM 
TIRE COST IN INCREASED CROPS. Thea 
_THE CHATHAM you'll have it to work FREE for you the rest 
Cis li mela:(i-lae- lilt Olt el ae Of your life. 
Handles 70 Kinds of See” Grain and C Your Dollar Returned 
I rom Wheat, it takes Wild Oats, Tame I only want the dollar as evidence 
Cpe. < ockle, axe and Smut. t myse!f from mischievous mag ot 
Seeae 4 ieee nuk = ard test, you don’t want my “Chatham.” send i¢ back 
eine. (Other ma, lines choke up.) m ; at my expense and I will return the dollar. 
akes Dodder,Darn Ya rase and Foxtai 
. “ 
“Wakes Buck hors —— A “Made-to-Order” 
rts Corn for . E es Sogpectionliy oqatetoenger me 
F E L ndles varte- exact Screens, 
tire token out the SPLITS. Clee Bane. gins tee eb Bioves to azote 
Handles Peas as well as any Grain or G Grain and Grass Seed tn x a 
Seed. Removes foul weed seed and all the secret of my woo ee ing 
shrunken, cracked and yf qraine. Takes maker of i 1 Ti tried to make 
a 
power or hand power. Eastest re 7 size? Wouldn't it be a méracie if he gave yous fit. Yee 








I ase, all together, Screens and 
ly requires to 17 for the ave —3 a > 
wolect from the #.” Afte years fn the baw 
am prett. pick oe equipment n 
gn your farm. ir [ shouldn't, Jost drop me laced 
send your additional There 
be no charge for this. =~ 


Samples Graded Free 


Maybe you have some Seed Grain that you can 
clean or grade of separate. Bend me a cample. mut 
“te toll yon how you can do it cheaply. 


PUA Ts 


My big Corn Sneting Attechment. invented 2 y 
ago, isa greatsuccess. Twelve thousand farmers 
many leading Agricul | Colleges are using it. 

machine know of which scien 
sorts seed corn for drop planters. 


New Book Ready 
Send me no money now fuss 9 Postal for the Snest, 
. After the Book what size ma 
ine you wont and 
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HONESTY THE BEST POLICY 

This old saying was very clearly demon- 
strated in the contests that the United 
States Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted during 1913. 

There were nine boys in one state 
whose reports were so favorable that it 
looked as though they would all get the 
free trip to Washington as a reward for 
their superior production on the acre plots. 
The reports were sworn to by witnesses as 
te the production and acreage and the 
government agent made personal investi- 
gation to check up the statements. 

Behold, only one out of the nine had 
told the truth! Even the witnesses had 
assisted in the fraud by falsifying, and 
the parents had entered into the conspir- 
acy to get those boys to Washington when 
they did not deserve it. There were eight 
very disappointed and humiliated boys 
when the government agent got through 
with them. 

It wasn’t a clever trick to be proud of. 
It was a most contemptible procedure and 
the parents who would encourage and 
help a boy to deliberately obtain a reward 
and an honor that didn’t belong to him 
deserve the severest censure. “Like 
parent, like son.””’ Those boys were dis- 
graced because the parents did not give 
them the right moral training, nor did the 
parents possess it themselves. “Ye can 
not gather figs of thistles,’’ nor very often 
can we find honest boys where there are 
dishonest parents. 

To steal an honor, a prize, or a victory 
in a game is as bad as to steal a pocket- 
book, a turkey, or anything else. 

This is straight talk, but judging from 
the fact that there were eight boys in one 
state whe missed a trip to the national 
capital because they deliberately falsified 
their reports shows that there is need of 
stiffening up the moral backbone of our 
country youth. We can’t consistently 
cry graft in big affairs of state and let a 

tty graft of this kind get by unnoticed, 
or it means so much to the future of a 
boy whether or not he gets the right atti- 
tude towards truth and honesty. 


IN FAVOR OF GOOD BRIDGES 

Good roads investigation is coming on 
with a boom. Much of the stuff a fellow 
sees about it is worthless, and very 
often is written by somebody who ap- 
parently would not know how to make a 
cow path. These fellows are just i 
good roads to keep popular with the 
armers. There is lots of good stuff 
written about roads, though, that will 
have its effect. Good bridge building 
probably interests us farmers about as 
much as mpm It is time our road 
makers were awake to the fact that it is 
simply squandering money to put in 
wooden bridges — culverts. Not long 
ago a road superintendent in a neigh- 
boring township was turned off because 
he wanted to put all the small culverts 
in with concrete, at almost as little cost as 
wooden ones. The boss of the trustees owns 
a 'umber yard. Still we do not think it 
makes any difference who is elected for 
the township offices|—G. W. G. 


Don’t fool away time and good land 
with pasture that seems determined to go 
back to weeds. Where the whole lot is 
over-run with weeds, mow them and re-seed 
the land. With some, a better and more 
profitable plan will be to break up the 

asture, put it in corn for a year’or two 
ollowing the corn with small grain, and 
seeding it back to grass at the same sow- 
ing. 
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“Don’t smoke yet! 


Smoke after enjoying clean, 
pure, healthful 


WRIGLEYS 

















You'll digest your meals and enjoy 
smoking a great deal more if you 


Chew it after 
every meal 


It makes you feel more 
like smoking because it 
cools and soothes your 
mouth and throat. 


It also aids digestion— 
prevents or relieves 
heartburn. It brightens 
and preserves the 
teeth wonderfully — 
purifies the breath 
instantly. It’s real 
“springy”’ chicle gum 
—flavored with real 
juice of real mint 
leaves —if it’s 


WRIGLEY’S” 


BUY IT BY 
THE BOX 


of Create pothem. 3 costs tants 

















If you find 12 gauge guns and loads 
too heavy and a bit slow in an all-day 
hunt, just get this splendid new 


Marlin 



















F or snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, 
squirrels, its, etc., it has the penetration 
and power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 





It’s a light, quick gun of beautiful . superb- 
balanced with every up-to-date feature: _ 


Soha Seccl insi Solid 
ely lyk wh i 
| a By Take-Down; Trigger ond Wemuaee 


the gun you want! 


Zaria 12-gauge hammerless repeater, $22.60 | 






Send 3¢ post- 
age for complete 
catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


Marlin Prearms Q., 
6 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
HADUAAL ALANNA AHeREAA HENNE 
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A Real Hod Waterer 
for Cold Weather. 


Supplies Water With 
Chill Off at All Times 

Reduces feeding cost 25 percent. Hogs do 
betier and puton more weight with les feed 
when prope 4 watered. 
Give the ho ood clean water with chill off 

and chee * wii ile druk frequently both night 

and day. No ice Ww chop—no worry. 


IDEAL Hog Waterer 


Cannot Freeze 
feeps water warin in coldest weather. 

Made of heavy galvanized fron. Durabir, 
sunitary, automatic feed, no valves to get 
out of order. Inexpensive to operate. Easily 
filled. A time saver and money maker. 
Write for full particulers. 

Find out how this waterer 

pays for itself in saving of 

feed — how it helps to keep 

hogs healthy. Get our low 

prices and our 

liberal guara: tee 

Write today. 

The National 

alicia 





5, WP 0) HUNAN) iH m }OC oO} i, iS 
qT iN) my i - pal ‘Ht 
ite tau i ruth wills le “4. | 

Send us your name for your lL 
Learn apout the silo door that 
e and closes on anges. 
Convenient and safe jlo 
door closes airtight, protecting 
silage «!) year 


Hinge Door | 
Silo 


Has eafe ladder—stron; 
chor base— Billet steel coo 
dozens of big features. Ca 
tells all. Also get offer on sc 
ing Stilo and Sifberzahn cutter. 


Woods Bros 
Silo & Mfg. Co. 


Genera! Offices, — Neb. 
Lansing Mich 


oll, Minn., 
Tysingtons ve 1 ee ee its oveky. Kan., 


Nearest Office. 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
= Water Works 




















me ° .. and cold runni water for 
ready olnstali Com 
een Fas! 


ope or An os 


od. “Bie Free comforts of life! 


Free Catalog | 


mS shows 

nie eis fee - roa meee 
= in Plum Goods direct at 

facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY C0. 
4001 So. Gth St, St. Joseph, Mo. 


TNT NBS STRAWBERRY ests 




















Settee grows. nerdy and healthy 
but little s 
Rendactny pratt, wot each variety : August 
Michigan, mediam our other Gibeos, 
pL Stee y en = best, extra late. You will have 
otraw berries the season through Sent postpaid. The best 
for the dhe heme queten. Whe omas cotar ter 81.00 oe 


wows “«, GOOD POULTRY +225.°°:2 


voted to ~.* crops and intensive farming, with special 
attention to the care and handling of poultry. Tells how to 





fruit well together. Order now, write tonight for bargain 
Prait RB. Also bargains in tall bearing strawberries. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest and best of anything 

ever of- 

fered for 

$1.00 

Agents 

make 

over 200 per cent profits. 
Send at once for catalog and terms. 

Actomatic Awt Ca. 27 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Maas 

$$$ _—__—— 


AGENTS 32: »:3' 


pee 

ps aying canv 
nited States. ey 2 _ the 
largest makers of transparent handled 
knives and razors for proof. A postal card 
will do. Nevelty Cutlery Go. 156 Bar 8,, Canton, 
































AND £ 
PATENTS _4"P,-bace treatise sent @REE. 


Tells what te invent and w 
u.S.mMm. O27 t 


e to sell it. Write today. 
Bie in c. 









. advance money 
® patent your invention. 





J.B. Miller, 600 L. & T. Bide., Washington, D.C. 
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A farmer can fill his farm barn with hay 
and get the same insurance rate that he 
does on his other farm property but the 
commercial hay man who stores large 
amounts of baled hay in barns near the 
railroad track is called upon to pay a rate 
of $3.20 a year on the $100 valuation. 
This is an expense that must be met ifone 
stores his hay, forit would not do at all to 
let hay stand without insurance. But 
storing hay usually pays; there comes a 
time when hay that can be put on the 
track at a day’s notice brings $2 a ton more 
than that whie *h must be sold whenever 
the roads are such that hay can be easily 
hauled. 

Speaking of insurance reminds us that 
the members of the Grange here in Kansas 
are getting their insurance cheaper than 
| the rest of us. The old line rate on farm 
| property, which covers all buildings, ma- 
| chine ry, grain and household goods, is 
'$3 on the $100 for a term of five years. 
| This covers all loss from windstorms, 
| lightning and fire. Mutual companies 
(doing business in Kansas charge $2.40 
for the same thing but should the losses 
require it an assessment can be made up 
|to the full $3, but no more. This $2.40 

he ite is what we have been paying for years 
and we have never been called upon to 
| pay the full $3. 

On the other hand, the Kansas members 
of the Grange pay $1 on each $100 valu- 

| ation for the term of five years and this 
covers all losses from fire, windstorms and 
| lightning. Should the losses be more than 
this, an extra assessment is levied. Only 
once in years has an extra assessment been 
called for. We have been told that two 





were called upon to pay an extra 50 cents 
on the $100 valuation. Even at that, the 
rate was only half that charged by the old 
line companies. 

Old line insurance agents tell me that all 
the companies have lost money in Kansas 
during the last three years at the $3 rate. 
We do not question their honesty, but why 
should they when the Grange company has 

paid all losses on a rate of less t half 
that? We hear much about the Pas ws 
hazard” which, in plain English, is 
chance oe the insured party will set he 

perty afire to collect the insurance. 
fs this moral hazard less among Grange 
members? 

While the fire risk on farm properly 
may be as great as that on town property, 
owing to the fact that but few farmers are 
fixed to combat fire, the fact remains that 
there ‘s but little danger that the insured 
farmer will burn his property. There is a 
great difference between a farm home and 
a city home in this and the differ- 
ence is still greater with a city business 
building which is not paying a reasonable 
rate on its cost. Insurance agents also get 
a pretty good share of the premium. No 
doubt in most cases they earn it, but the 
Grange agent here only gets $1 when he 
writes a policy. 

The drouth stricken corn that is = 
being fed out in the form of ensilage has 
not the feeding value corn ensilage usually 
has. This was to be expected, of course. 
One can’t take more out of a silo than he 

uts in. This ensilage is being fed to both 
iis cattle and to milk cows and in 
nearly every case it takes about fifty per 
cent more of weight than it did last = 
One big cattle feeder, who is feeding 
steers, says that it takes sixty momen pe per 
, a day this year while last year he 
; fed forty pounds. Practically all | Write 
on ers are using cottonseed meal in con- 
nection with silage; it seems to be the | price 
natural complement in feeding—H. C. 





Hatch, Kan. 


years ago the members of the Grange |A 
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WIFE WON 
Husband Finally Convinced. 





Some people are wise eno to try new 
foods and plac yverages and then generous 
enough to give others the benefit of their 
experience. A wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, 
was more helpless than’ I, a coffee captive. 
Yet there were innumerable warnin 
waking from a troubled sleep wit 
feeling of suffocation, at times dizzy 
and out of breath, attacks of palpitation 
of the heart that frightened me. 

(Tea is just as injurious as coffee be- 
cause it contains caffeine, the same drug 
found in coffee.) 

“At last my nervous system was so 
disarranged that my physician ordered 
‘no more coffee.’ I capitul ated. 

“Determined to give Postum a fair 
trial, I prepared it according to directions 
on the pkg., obtaining a dark brown 
liquid with a rich snappy flavour similar 
to coffee. When cream and sugar were 
added, it was not only good but delicious. 

“Noting its beneficial effects in me the 
rest of the family adopted it—all except 
my husband, who would not admit that 
coffee hurt him. Several weeks elapsed 
during which I drank Postum two or 
three times a day, when, to my surprise, 
my husband said: ‘I have decided to drink 
Postum. Your improvement is so appa- 
rent—you have such fine color—that 
Il propose to give credit where credit 
is dues’ And now we are coffee-slaves no 
longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be boiled. 
Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 


“*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 









SAMSON 
WIND MILL 











by debledoer years’ use in 
nearly all parts of the world. 
Many men earn big incomes 

with some one of our 59 
, + sizes. They use 
Slike can: rock apd far 
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Guantont Lg ey "FREE. 
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Drice and circular how to 
JOHN A. SHEEHAN, R. 4, ‘Falmouth. Ky. 





Read the ads. in Sacneall Farming. 
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TO PREVENT SOIL BLOWING 

Of course if the soil contains plenty of 
humus, which can be put there by plowi ing | 
under ‘great quantities of such crops as | 
winter vetch, soil will not blow as readily 
as a light sandy soil, but out West wind 


is a great transferer "of real estate. The 
light, so-called volcanic ash soils have a 
way of pulling up and moving over to an- 
other county when the wind blows. 

One successful farmer out there has a 
way of preventing soil blowing. He uses 
the subsurface packer to firm the soil, 
then lets the top soil crust by rain and 
breaks the crust with a harrow. These 
coarse lumps will not blow away, and as 
the lumps are cooler on the north side he 
figures he saves about forty per cent of the 
moisture. In the fall he sows rye, which 
holds the soil together during the winter. 
He condemns shallow plowing for a region 
where soil blows badly, for the hardpan 
which develops at the bottom of the 
furrow keeps rising closer to the surface, 
and soon the wind skins all the loose top 
soil off and leaves only the hardpan. 

This German farmer has traveled much 
and observed closely, and the products of 
his farm speak for the value of his advice 
in this regard. 


MY GREATEST MISTAKE 


Continued from page 12. 

order to the waiter and when my order 
was called for, I muttered, “the same as 
his.” I remember with what a non- 
chalant air he bought and smoked his 
after dinner cigar while I wondered about 
the things that he would see on his trip 
back. I brought myself to earth with a 
start; I had twelve miles to go before 
night and the chores to do. With my 
mind thinking in circles, partly because 
of my brother’s departure and partly 
because I was dissatisfied with my own 
lot. 

About a year later, my father had an 
offer for the farm that would bring a small 
income, the tenant renting for three years. 
I was called into consultation. Would I 
run the farm or be like Dick? I knew that 
I could make more money on the farm, but 
I remembered the bad crops and the hard 
times and conceded my rights to the ten- 
ant who now has it, and I took the chance. 

Am I sorry that I did it? Well, ina 
way. I have watched the farming and 
stockraising business all the time and 
studied it, too. But I have learned this 
lesson. The way to keep a boy on the farm 
is to make it a good place to live, instead 
of continudl preachment, and you cannot 
admire the city boy, without the farm 
boy trying to be like him. Give him a 
chance and let him see how the farm books 
really stand. I know that would have 
worked in my case. Community improve- 
ment and scientific farming have ins a 
great deal to relieve the situation and I 
am not so sure that when that contract 
expires, that my name will not appear on 
one of the lines at the bottom and the 
firm will be Ferguson & Son yet. 








Some men haven’t pride enough in their 
work and their farm to have the buildings 
neatly painted and the premises put in 
order. One farmer in this neighborhood, 
who has made so much money that he is 
able to buy farm after farm for invest- 
ment, will not expend a cent that will not 
bring direct money returns. His home is 
far from attractive in appearance and I 
imagine that the women folks of the place 
haven't the easiest time in the world to put 
up with. the antiquated household ma- 
chinery provided by this parsimonious 
farmer.—M. C. 
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The Greatest 
Galvanizing Discovery 
of the Age 








A® EAVIER coat of more lasting 
zinc that stayson. Either Bes- 
semer or Open Hearth Steel. Big 


wires—more steel per rod—mean longer life 
and greater strength. Elastic hinged joints 
—mechanically joined, the only true and en- 
during way to unite a fabric without injuring 
the metal. 





American Fence is adapted for all field, farm and poultry 
ases and everywhere where safe enclosure is desired. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE display different styles and 
quote lowest prices. American Fence costs no more than 
other fences and considering the extra large and heavy wires 
and the exclusive use of the new and thorough galvanizing, 
makes it the cheapest as well as the best fence. Send for 

“The Making of Steel’”’ 
telling all about how it is 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
made. Everybody should 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. mide: Everybody should 

Chicago NewYork Cleveland Pittsburgh Denver free for the asking. 

AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POST, cheaper than wood and more durable, 

HOG CHOLERA PREVENTIVE with Sulphate of Iron. 

REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE ROADWAYS “Triangle Mesh” 
Illustrated booklets furnished free. 








Peter Schuttler 
The One Best 


Made in Chicago for Over 70 Years 
Stands the Wear— Without Repair 


Our Latest improvement is the 
Peter Schuttler 


ed ry oA lighter by re- 
Write for Catalog. 








Successful Farming guarantees to its subscribers fair treatment from 
every patron of its advertising columns, therefore no risk is taken in dealing 
with them separately or collectively upon this basis. 
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International Harvester 
Oil and Gas Engines 


Here is an engine that you can 
use on your farm. 


International Harvester engines 
are the best your money can buy. 
Once bought, they begin to save 
money for their owners because of 
the materials they are built of, their 
expert design and construction, 
and their exceedingly long life. 


International Harvester engines are sim- 
ple, powerful, easy to run, and seldom 
need repairs. Their popularity is based 
on many strong points like the following: 
Accurately ground piston and rings, offset 
cylinder head, split hub fly wheel, detach- 
able valve guides, etc. The line includes 
all types and styles, using both low and 
high grade fuels and ranging in size from 
1 to 60 H, P. 


Write us for interesting catalogues. 
When we send them we will tell you where 
you can see International Harvester 
ngines. 


International Harvester Co. 
of America 
Incorporated) 


Chicago, i o* 





If you own a Silo, or intend 
to, get this book. Tells about a 


reat silage cutter Fats up silage, 
feer green, elevates toany height, 
never gets out of order.simple. safe, 
aimost runs iteete. i e k un- 
jet EN- 

JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
22 Tusearawas St. Canton 








Planter 


Plants potatoes at lowest cost. One man 
eperates, Opens furrows—drops seed any 
distance or depih—puts on fertiliser (if 
desired )—oovers up — marks next 

row, Steeland maileabie iron con- 

struction. 3 sizes—for lor 2rows. Bhipped 
from branch near you. Catalog ee. 


EUREKA MOWER CO, 
















Get my free illustrated 1914 Garden Book full 
of information you need tn planning your Gar- B@elij:) 
den and Orchard planting. Full assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Small Fruita, Grape Vines, Flowering 
Shrubs and Roses. A few prices: Apple 5c; Peach 7e; 
Plum lic; Cherry l4c each, ali grafted. Concord Grapes, 
$2 per 100, Catalpa Seedlings 18-24 in., $4 per 1000. e . 

‘eld Seeds, Grasses, Corn, Osta, ete. Write tc 
URSERIES & SEED HOUSE (Carl Sonderegger 
11 GERMAN BLDG, BEATRICK, NEB. 
50 Concord DOApple #1 
Grapes 71 Nursery Snaps 30 372';5! 
Hardy, vigorous, guaranteed stock 
Low price and square deal on all nurs- 
ery stock. Send for Catalog and 25¢ 
Due Bill, Free 


Fairbury Nurseries Box R Fairbury, Neb. 


r er and 
GERMAN N 
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ONION SEED $1.00 PER LB. 


New Seed. Write for free samples for 
testing. Complete Garden Manual ° 
PIELD SEED CO.. Bex 47, Shenandoah, to. «. 





TREES & SEEDS THAT GROW} 
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WHERE CLOVER FAILS 
| A Michigan subscriber writes: 
| you tell me how to make clover 
soil where it once grew but has failed in 


“Can 
Ww on 
recent years?” 

This subscriber has presented a ques- 
tion which is puzzling thousands of farmecs 
throughout the corn belt. It is a fact that 
much land which formerly grew clover 
successfully has refused to yield a satis- 
factory crop, or has entirely failed in re- 
cent years. 

The trouble with such soils can usually 
be attributed to one or both of two condi- 
| tions. Either the soil has become sour or 
| the supply of humus, or organic matter 
| has been reduced until there is a lack of 

that material. a Lys the two condi- 
tions ther and it is necessary to 
conedt bail balers clover will thrive. 
| The remedy for a sour soil is lime. The 
kind of lime to use is a question which 
| should be determined by local itions. 
| Use the form which is easiest and cheapest 
for you to obtain and handle. 

The amount of lime to apply depends 
upon the extent to which ao land is 
sour upon the kind of lime used. 
Under average conditions. ground lime 
rock or marl at the rate of two tons per 
acre, or air-slacked lime one ton per acre 
makes a satisfactory application. Caustic 
or quick lime should be used with caution, 
ant if used in excess will destroy the bac- 
teria in the soil. Good authorities claim 
that two tons of caustic lime to the acre 
can be used without danger, providing it 
is well distributed. Carbonate of lime, or 
|as it is more commonly known “agricul- 
| tural lime’’, can be used as freely as you 
jlike. A dressing of fifty tons to the acre 

could be applied and would do no injury. 
| It should + purchased at $3.00 a ton or 
| less, including freight charges. If it costs 
more than that amount, it is usually ad- 
| visable to secure burned limestone. 

| ‘The fact that clover does not thrive is 
| one indication that soil is sour. It is also 
| possible to test your soil for scurness by 
|means of blue fitmus paper. You can 
lobtain this paper from your ist. 
Remove the és surface dirt with a trowel 
or spade; cut a slit in the moist ground 
and insert a piece of blue litmus paper in 
| the soil, pressing the earth firmly around 
the paper. Let it remain a half hour and 
then examine it. If the litmus paper 
turns red, it shows that the soil is sour and 
that lime should be applied. 

The amount of organic matter may be 
increased by means of stable and barn- 
yard manures, and by the use of green 
manuring crops. Such crops as rye, vetch, 
field peas, etc., can be grown for the pur- 
pose of plowing under the green material 
| and thus increasing the organic matter in 
'the soil to a point where it will produce 

clover. 

It is not advisable to put lime on the 
| field at the same time as manure, as it is 
likely to attack the manure and set free 
considerable nitrogen, which will escape 
| before the plant can use it. It is better to 
| apply the lime after the manure is plowed 
under and thoroughly worked into the 
soil. 

A good supply of organic matter is es- 
sential to obtain the full benefit from 
lime. The decaying material helps to 











| dissolve the lime. 
y 


| IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Feb. 10th to 24th, Nation Corn Expo- 
sition, Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 17th to 19th, Illinois Farmers’ 
| Institute, Galesburg, Ill. 

Jan. 8th, Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
Manhattan Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 15th and 16th, Indiana 
Dairy Association, Lafayette, Ind. 


State 
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P , , Address 
Write TODAY John M. Smyth #2" 
FOR OUR BIG 154-167 Y. Madison Streat 
ENGINE CATA- 
LOG. Mailed FREE 


SOUND 
As A Dollar 


All Signs Of Lameness Gone 


We absolutely guarantee Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy to cure Bone or Bog Spavin, Ringbone 
Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil 
Sprung Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Tendons 
Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting 













a horse. It’s a powerful remedy that goes right to 
the bottom of the trouble and cures the lameness in 
just a few days while the horse is being worked as 
usual. Contains nothing that can injure the horse 
and heals without leaving scar, blemish or loss of 
hair. We have deposited $1,000 in a local bank 
which must be forfeited if we fail to do as we say 

If you are not absolutely sure what causes the 
lameness, mark with an ““X"’ on horse above where 
lameness occurs, tell how it affects the gait and 
give age of horse, and send to us. Our expert 
graduate veterinarian will tell you what it is and 
how to cure it. 

Your druggist will obtain Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy for you if you askhim. If for any 
reason you can’t get it, write us. We will see that 
you are supplied. Ask for instructive free book 
“Horse Sense.” 





<» SERN] 

bate SPA REMEDY: , 
McKALLOR DRUG CO., 

BING HoRAMTOW., _ ww. YT. 





BLE (DEAS WANTED. Send for 
3 free 


P ATENT: books about inventions; the 


truth about pr ete. RICH- 
ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Dide.,, Washington, D.©. 


























WHY CHARLES GARRETT WENT 
BACK TO FARMING 
Continued from page 5. 

I guess they say it was from that you went 
to farming and you know it sounds like 
one of those big successes at farming by 

acity man. Were you raised in the city? 

Mr. Garrett settled back in a sort of 
reminiscent mood. 

“No,” he said, “I wasn’t raised in the 
city. I was born and raised on a farm in 
Polk County, lowa. I went to Des Moines 
at the age of nincteen and worked around 
at a little bit of everything, though I went | 
to school one year. Finally I got to driv- 
ing that laundry wagon you have heard 
about and in the meantime got married. 
The stork heard about my wedding and 
came around to our house a couple of 
times with no apparent consideration for 
the fact. that my salary was not very big. 
So at the age of twenty-nine it began to 
dawn on me that fortune hadn’t shown in 
my path through the smoke and dust of 
the city and I began to think of this back- 
to-the-farm movement. 

“First, we rented a farm for a couple of | 
years. I bought an old team, old enough 
to vote, and collected a conglomeration of | 
tools that other farmers were willing to | 
part with at low prices.” 

“You didn’t start out with colors all 
flying or with any rash promises as to be- 
coming Iowa’s future prize corn grower,” 
I suggested. 

“Not by a good deal,” answered Mr. 
Garrett seriously. “I worked around for 
other farmers at almost anything for 
several years. Finally I bought forty acres 
which had a few old apple trees. My 
father used to grow pretty good apples and 
I was interested in them. So after buying 
this forty I got to selling fruit trees, which 
not only helped me to make a living for 
four or five years, but enabled me to get 
all the trees I wanted at wholesale. I kept 
sctting out trees until I had fifteen acres 
out. Most of my orchard is now sixteen 
years old. Selling trees gave me an idea 
of varieties and a love for fruit growing.” 

“Did the stork lose track of you?” 

“No, it got around to the farm three 
times. They are all grown up now, the 
youngest fourteen and the eldest twenty- 
one. One is going to business college and 
two to high-school in Des Moines.” 

“T have an idea you are convinced that 
your back-to-the-farm move was an im- 
portant step in your life,” said I. 

A smile of content spread over Mr. Gar- 
rett’s countenance and 4 es sparkled. 

“It certainly was,” e with em- 

hasis. “I was a little ie getting back, 

ut thank the good Lord I escaped from a 
permanent city career anyway. Without 
a definite purpose in view and good luck 
in pursuing it, the best place for the farm- 
raised young man is right on the farm. 
My success is not exceptional, but I think 
ny farm and bank account are just about 
all they foot up to in excess of what I 
would have accumulated if I had spent the 
past eighteen years in the city.” 

“How about this orchard you men- 
tioned. That’s a pretty good sized farm 
orchard. Anything tial about it?” 

“Well, that’s another story. You do 
not want to pump me all at one sitting 
do ou?” laughed Mr. Garrett. 

o, but I want to hear about it when 
I find you in an apple mood. I suppose 
this is a corn occasion. 





TWO BEANS OVER-PRAISED 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture warns farmers against pay- 
ing $5 a pound for seed of the old Aspar- 
agus or Yard-long bean now being adver- 
tised under the name of Shahon pea. 
The best varieties of cowpeas make better 
forage and cost less money. 

The old Jack bean now being adver- 
tised as Giant Stock Pod bean at $15 a 
bushel for seed is fully described in cir- 
cular No. 110 of Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. It yields eno: y 





but stock will not eat it, so what’s the use! 
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' Take Advant ; ec OF The low Price = 
And Hi CY Quality-And Establish This ° 
faluable Crap On Your Land 





have hesitated in sowing Alfalfa on account of its oust, Wea are now able 
tod seed of high purity and seg rmination at very reasonable prices. It 
will fully comply with pure seed laws niy ten to twelve pounds of our Alfalfa seed 
are required to | an acre. It will cost only $1.50 to $2.00 per acre to sow our hardy, accli- 
mated, tested seed 
Agricultural authorities in all localities recommend growing more Alfalfa. It can be successfully 
produced in practically every section. Not only does {t yield crops of great value but it improves 
= and enriches the soll. Our experience of thirty years is behind the seed we sell. 
Northrup, King & Co’s. Dakota Dry Land Alfalfa Turkestan Alfalfa 
Sterling Alfalfa Grown without irrigation. Imported from the mountains 
= Plump, fine color, 99.7% Purity and ottrmination on of Asia. 10 Ibs. $1.50; bu., 
94% germination; 10 Ibs., ' Ts: every, bag. 10 ibs., $2.00; bu., $8.50; 100 Ibs., $14.00. 
bu, - 9.70; 100 Ibs., $16.00 $11.00; 186 ibs. $18.00. 


Orders Promptly Filled. No Charge for Bags. F. O. B. Minneapolis. 
All Varieties of Alfalfa 2232 ee ins oh Ssees. Pony Described in Our 
30th Annual Catalogue 


A book of 144 pages of seed truth Beautifully awd from pRotogae aphs. 
Lists and gives valuable information upon all varieties of seeds worth wh falled 
promptly upon request. No charge is made for it and writing for it incurs no obligation 


*"“NORTHRUP, KING & COMPANY, Seedsmen 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Save time, lighten labor, 
and get bigger crops by using 
Planet Jr guaranteed farm and 
garden tools. They cover every 
cultivating need—$2 to $100, 
FREE Our new 72-page illustrated 

catalogue of 60 implements. => 
Write for it today! pte pewest ond. mest accurate 
SLALLEN&CO Box1108BPhila toe = tine or drills. ‘las oceel fanene 


and handles. Strong, yet 
light enough for woman’s 


2-row Pivot- use. 


wheel Culti- 

Planet Jr 

vator, Plow, No. 10 

Se, Eurrower ’ [Ne. 10] Horse Hoe, 
ce 

Cuttivetes at one time two rows of po- Does more work than any other horse 


tatoes, corn, beans, etc. Great in check hoe ever invented. Light, easily han- 
rows. Cuts cultivating expense in half. died, yet unusually strong. Steel wheel, 


Roller Bearing— 
Crop Maker Fanning Mil 
The easiest-running fanning mill a man ever turned—therefore the 


one for pees nye service and biggest results. 
Every farmer knows the value eof a ret fanning mill. If you don't 


own one a ou are probably th dod 4m Le 
ussend you Book tei telling about ou qurereat ppm which enabies) you to prove 
your own satisfaction the wonderful capacity of this Crop Maker for perfect work. 


30 Day Trial—Direct Factory Price 


We mean what we say—/ree use of the Crop Maker on your own farm for a full month, without 

obligation to buy, with the. machine yours at factory price when you find that all we claim for'it is true, 

The Crop Maker runs “ like ol] becanse it bas roller bearings. It cleans, separates and grades grains 

and of al) kinds—turns out perfect seed for pianting—insures bigger aoue and larger profits. 

You will make many times its cost in a single season, is machine goes to you from, us—one smal! ld 
it added to the actual expense of making. Besure to write at once for the Book, detailed 

on, price and complete offer. Please write today. 


ST. PAUL FANNING MILL CO., Station 12, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


All wlnciny 8 Le In aa 
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SER Tas 
or Wood??? i 


as ese 
Will you buy wood shingles, which 
burn and rot, or Edwards Steel 
Shingles, which are absolutely rot- 
proof and fire-proof? 

Will you buy wood shingles, that have 
to be nailed on ome at a time, or Edwards 
Steel Shingles, that go on in clusters of 100 
or more? 

Will you buy wood shingles at a big pee 
from a retail dealer, or Edwards Steel Shin- 
gies at low prices, direct from the biggest 
maker of sheet metal products? 

The time to decide is =~ Sales you | 
have invested your 


Edwards Steel St Shingles 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid | 


Don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by | v 
common galvanized roofing—which always 
rusts. We have invented a method th: t ab- 
solutely prevents rust from getting © foot- 
hold, as 125,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs have found. It’s the famous Edwards 
Tightcote Process. 

No painting, no extras, no tools, no expert 
workmen needed. Hired man can do it with 
hammer and nails, in “jig time.” Put ’em on 
right over old roof or on sheathing. Outlast 
four ordinary roofs. No dealer's profit to 
pay. Sold direct from factory to user. And 
we now pay the freight! 


Send Coupon Below 


Rush a letter or postal to us tonight. 
size of roofif you can. If you can’t, simply 
send us the coupon below. OurS ial Price 
Offer, Roof Book 156, will come “a-flying”— 
by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
106-156 Lock St., Cincinnati 


This Brings Big Offer 
The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
106-156 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send Book on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid prices. 
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YOU CAN DRAIN WITH_OUT DITCHING 
Tt is no longer necessary to let wet land lie 
idle and unproductive, 


Install the AMERICAN system of drainage, 
and be able to plow end seed and raise heavy 
cro in a Wet Season. 

Wet land is usually the richest and most pro- 
ductive Turn your wet land into a money 


producer 


NO SURFACE OUTLET NEEDED 


There is always an underground ontlet dirct- 
ly beneath wet land. It is easily reached with- 
out ditching or big tile bills. 

Install AMERICAN DRAIN HEADS, the 
non-clogging, vertical tile ae od method 

The ey tap the ‘“‘underflow’ e water disap- 
pears, doing away with further expense, work 


or trouble 
EVERY WET LAND OWNER SHOULD 
READ OUR MEW BOOK ON DRAINAGE 
If you have any wet land, write for this book 
today, it is free. 


American Drainage Company, Inc. 
260 Jackson Street DUBUQUE, IOWA 














Are you going to be the fortunate 
boy or girl to receive the Shetland 
Pony we shall give away April 15th as 
a reward? Information free. Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
























™ }no second crop can be peed 
| from ike. But it isa legume and hence 
will improve the soil, and, considering the 


A MIXTURE OF GRASS SEEDS 
PREFERABLE 


Many farmers have long been of the 
opinion that clover alone is not an ideal 
chance for a bumper crop of hay. There 
will be many spots in the fields where the 
clover will fail to catch, and in these cases 
a little timothy helps out wonderfully at 
hay harvest. it is always a good plan to 
sow @ mixture of grasses ae clover seed 
that will make a sure stand all over the 
field under favorable conditions rather 
than to spend time and money on so un- 
certain a plant as red clover alone. There 
is no question but that timothy and alsike 
clover will catch where red clover will not 
thrive, and thus bare patches are elimi- 
nated. 

In sowing a mixture of clover and tim- 
othy seed, or rather when sowing both 
kinds of seed on the same ground, it is 
|always advisable to sow one kind at a 
‘time, because when mixed they will not 
oa evenly owing to the inequality in 

eight. 

e alsike variety of clover has become 

favorably known in recent years, for, 
= eniably, it is far more hardy than the 
common clover. Alsike is far better 
for wet soils, as it can be grown success- 
fully on land that is flooded at certain 
times during the year, on which red clover 
will not grow at all. Alsike thrives on 
very dry soils also and it will make a good 
crop notwithstanding a slightly acid con- 
dition of the soil. Alsike is not recognized 
by soil experts to be as valuable a crop as 
red clover; then it grows but little after 


fact that it will grow on so many soils 
where red clover cannot be used, it has 
proved itself to be a valuable member of 
the clover family. While aslike does not 
yield as large a crop.as red clover of equal 


eee 





stand, yet it yields a profitable crop and 
there is but little difference in actual feed- | 
ing between the two clovers, ton for ton. 
Alsike will stay in the soil for several 
years and, if given an opportunity, will 
reseed itself. If alsike seed is added to 
pasture grass mixtures it yields a rich 
grazing crop; it also pays to mix it with 
other varieties of clover at the rate of a 
peck of alsike to each bushel of the other 
variety. A bushel of alsike contains about 
twice as many seeds as a bushel of the com- 
mon red clover.—W. F. P. 


LANDLORD’S LIABILITY FOR DE- 
FECTIVE PREMISES 

An Ohio subscriber writes: “Should I 
own a house which I rent for cash, and the 
stairs have no rods or banisters for pro- 
tection, would I be responsible for dam- 
ages should any of the tenants injure them- 
selves by falling down them?” 

Answer—A tenant assumes the risk of 
injury resulting from such condition of the 
premises as that stated in the above 
question, especially where the landlord |=“. « = an an AP a 
has not expressly agreed to make the con- 
dition safer. But, aside from the question 
of strict legal liability, a landlord should 
see that the premises are in reasonably 
safe condition when he rents them, since 
it will prove a source of less worry and 
expense to provide reasonably necessary 
banisters, ete., than to even’successfully 
defend a lawsuit brought on account of 
injury to a tenant.—A. L. I ; 





When you remodel the house see that 
you have a big porch, a modern heating 
plant, house wired or piped for gas or 
electricity, and by all means have hard 
| wood floors. 
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Two 
A.C. 


‘Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. L C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs on timeand give 
agéncy to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders and ship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Se 


15-0z. can of our celebrated 


FREE—One 
Silver Live Stock Powder for free trial. 


Send for it today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


1450 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1963—50 Years’ Success 
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Get It From 
“3x the aon a8) Ae 
Direc ~t 


fae 


| 1334 Cents a Rod Up 


Sotd on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re 
turn ‘t at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today f Free Catalogue. 


SIEGELMAN G08. Der 239 Sensis, lotee. 













om dealer. Buy di- 
from the mill. Get our 40 
money-saving fenceand 
free. 164 styles 
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Myers’ Wonderful Hand Sewing 


















fi i 
Exposed thread reel Ae the finger t 
natural tension. jar repair shop. ows 
gaythine. Shoes, Harness, wen, J Bugsy 
ete. Money maker for agenta, your 
p- TRL direct. You want t« IS 
C. A. Myers Co., 6850 University Ave, Ohicago, Lil, 
— al 4 the 
Priceslowest in 
years. Buy be- 
fore advance and save money. Get our special low prices 
and ey samples of = beg a New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Seed. Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
Sweet Clover. All kinde o seed. 76-paye catalog free 
74 all as seeds. Save money by writing at once 
EED CO., Box 119 Gc ARINDA, tows 
> 
“Wonder” Grist Mill 
Easy running, self cleaning. Ca- 
$ corn, Oats, barley, rye, ete., 
meal, coffee and spices for table use. 
%§ to 1H. P. Shipping weight 55 Ibs. 
Bold on Free Trial. Ask for catalog. 
HUMPHREY, Tenth St. Factory, Joliet, Ii. 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. 


pacity 2 to 7 bushels per hour. Grinds 
Combination hand and power machine, $6.00. 
Guaranteed. 





























SEED TFSTING 

Those who want their farm and garden 
seeds tested for purity or germination 
can have it done by sending samples to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
D. C. Generally the State Agricult 
College will test samples for residents of 
the state, sometimes for a fee, but usually 
free. We give here the address in the 
states mentioned. It covers most of our 
territory. 

For Indiana—Seed Laboratory, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind. No charge. 

For Ohio—Department of Botany, 
Ohio Exper'ment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
Free to farmers of state; a charge of 25 
cents Rk sample to seedsmen and dealers. 

For Michigan—Seed Laboratory, State 
Board of Agriculture, East Lansing, Mich. 
25 cents a sample No germination tests. 

For Minnesota—Seed Laboratory, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. No charge. 

For Oklahoma—Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, Okla. No charge. 

For Missouri—Seed Laboratory, Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo. No 
charge, 

For Nebraska—State Food and Dairy 
Commissioner, Lincoln, Nebr:; 50 cents 
pcr sample. 

For South Dakota—Agronomy Dept., 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. D. No charge. 

For Wisconsin—Seed Inspector, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Free 
to farmers who want to plant; 25 cents a 
sample to those who have seeds to sell 

For Kansas—Seed Office, Dept. of 
Botany, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. No charge; to outside of state, 
fee of 25 cents. 

For Ilinois—Prof. Leonard Hegnaur. 
Dept.. Crop Production, University o' 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. No charge. 

For Iowa—Dept. of Botany, State 
Colleze, Ames, Iowa. No charge. Or, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 50 cents per sample. 

For North Dakota — Prof. H. L. Bolley, 
Seed Laboratory, Agricultural College, 
North Dakota. No charge to residents 
of the state. 

States not mentioned should inquire of 
their state experiment station before send- 
ing sample. 

TAX PROBLEMS 

Continued from page 11 
away from a system that encourages and 
even necessitates lying and perjury. 

It is very unkind of course to say in 
closing that there is one way to assess 
taxes so it can’t be dodged by anybody— 
and that is on land values and let all ~ oe 
taxes go. But some of you always have a 
fit every time the si tax is mentioned 
so to prevent the fit I leave this thought 
with you—don’t be a tool of the tax 
dodger. Study up on tax methods and 
see if you are willing to forever go on pay- 
ing the other fellow’s taxes because you 
can’t dodge them and he can. Fix it so he 
can’t dodge them either. Don’t stand 
»at on this tax question and say, “Oh, let’s 
eae the law alone, I’m afraid the land 
value tax will hit me harder than the old 
law.” We’ve tried to show how, if the 
rich tax dodgers all pay their share, the 
farmers and laborers will have less to pay 
—but what’s the use! Some will write in 
and say “Stop my paper, I don’t want any 
single tax in mine!” 


While the automobile, manure spreader 
and the gasoline engine are doing wonders 
for the farmer, too many of these machines 
are bought by men who practically wear 
them out before they have a thorough 
knowledge of their working-p which 
knowledge should be gained at the time 
of or before the machines are purchased. 
You can get books about autos and en- 
gines through Successful Farming. 


If you are interested in anything you do 
not find advertised in this issue of Success- 
ful Farming, write our advertising depart- 
ment for free information. 
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If you want to know how 
much weight electrical equip- 
ment has added to the 1914 }\) 46 
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car, before you buy it— ax i 7 | i 4 
— a! 
Weigh it! [=aUeees 
You're the one who will pay the tire ~ i if 


bills, the fuel bills, the repair billsk— —jncrease the 
Weigh it! reliability, safety 
See that all the car’s belongings are and economy. 
under the seats, water in the radiator —_If you want toknow wh 
— a in the tank and then— - send for this free book. 
You don’t have to take anyone’s ing Sate ton Choe arete taal 
word for its weight— Weigh it! Prest-O-Lite—how you risk the 
If you want to know why the new car Safety of yourself and family by 
is shiggish, feeble on the hills, sudden % unreliable lighting system. 
death to tires and thirsty for gasoline— It tells why thousands of motor- 








- oe 
a. 

















Weigh it! ists are keeping their old cars and 7 
Then compare the weight with a Tefusing to buy the new ones with 
1910 or 1911 model of the same car. electric equipment. 


Electrical equipment adds a dead .. It tells why the user of electric 
weight of 150 to 250 pounds and in light has to wait for a factory expert 
addition (by actual tests) consumes ‘* come and remedy its troubles. 
8% to 12% of the engine power. This book is free. The coupon 

This calls for larger engine, heavier °F # postal eard brings it to you. 
frames, axles, springs, tires—added 


weight all the way through. The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
oor gee will .~ rye you’ ll find 709 Speedway 
some m 
— has not enlarged the aitgian and eaes, Wa 
result fe a weak, under-poweref, over. _trexwhere // es 
loaded car. (Coneetemenee So —— nd 
ys 
CET THIS BOOK NOW! 


If you want a real 


























automobile— 

; The PREST-O-LITE Co., Inc. 
an meat ater Oe: peseet, 709 Speedway, Indianapolis, iad. : 
less expensive in every way-—see that | isittutffepen'arsgncituates 27" | 
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DIAMOND JOE’S BIG WHITE—A strictly new variety; thoroughly 
tested, grown in every state in the union. Was bred for early ma~- 


turity and Big Bushels; rary wee produces from one to three 

ears; is Grout’ proce, r BIG ILLUSTRATED FARM and 

RDEN SEED CATALOG IS FREE TO YOU. rite for it today. 
‘Address RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, : 








(Largest Seed Corn growers in the world) @o= 82, @henandoah, towa.- 
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HAT WELL ARRANGED BUILD- 


INGS MEAN TO A FARM 
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HE first thing that we notice about 

a farm is the general pleasing effect 

of the buildings and premises. This sense comes to every 

one regardless of occupation or taste. It is for the gratification 

of this sense that we try to make things look comfortable and 
pleasing about the farm. 

When a man acquires a farm it is generally to be his home. 
In many cases it is his home during his entire life time. He sees 
this farm and home more than any other place, and he should 
arrange things there to please his tastes as well as those of the 
general public. Elaborate buildings and landscapi are far 
too expensive for the average farmer, and not cantina no mat- 
ter how cheap. But some of the most pleasing and home-like 
farms are those in which the premises are of the simplest nature, 
but naturally and conveniently arranged. 

Farm plans and buildings should first of all be arranged for 
convenience. How few of our average farms are so arranged. 
In looking over the farms throughout the country this very 
thing is forced upon the attention of everyone. e house is 
either so close to the barns that it gets the benefit of all the 
barnyard odors and dirt, or else it is so far away that it is a great 
part of the daily chore going from one to the other. 

Some houses are so placed that it is practically impossible to 
get near them with anv kind of a wagon or machine. When there 
is anything heavy to be placed in the house it has to be 
carried a great distance by hand or else the fences and lawn 
have to be torn 


By EARNEST ANTHONY 


here quicker than anywhere else. The 
beauty of an otherwise nice farm can be 
a quicker through an old, dilapidated board fence about 
the yard, or an old saggy barbed wire than by any other means. 

Many of the buildings, especially barns, are built as they are 
needed, without any study of the future or the general looks of 
things. Before it is realized, there are a great number of small 
buildings scattered about the premises, making a very cluttered 
up appearance. 

Roofing is the most expensive part of any farm building. It 
is poor economy both from building and up-keep of buildings 
to have a little separate building for every ation about the 
farm. A few large buildings, well cpennel wl well located, 
better serve the purpose for which they are needed and look 
far nicer than too many little ones. 

The changing and rearranging of farm improvements is 
looked on by many men with a great deal of horror. They think 
that it means a great outlay of money and is a Herculean task. 
If done in certain ways :t is so, but the best results are not se- 
eured in this way. Far better results may be secured if study and 
care are given the adding of anything new, and the constant 
lookovt for anything which is a little out of harmony. By 
watching ani changing these things one at a time the real 
homehke and neatly arranged places are made. 

In the selling of a farm, nine out of ten cases, the general 
pleasing impression secured by the buyer sells the place. If 
this is not the fac- 
tor, then it adds 





down and ruined 
to make a way to Aer 
the house. The 
house should stand 
apart from the 
éther buildings and 
be slightly screened 
from them by 
hedges or shrub- 
bery, but should 
never be isolated. 
A back path or 
drive is absolutely 
necessary but 
should be arranged 
so that it is either 
neatly hidden or 
else is neatly 
screened from the 
front view of the 
house. 

Most farms have the buildings already upon them and there is 
nothing so difficult to change and rearrange as old buildings. 
But while they can not be made to look like new ones ie 
placed ideally, by a little study and care they may be made-to 
look so different that they would scarcely be recognized. 

Just because buildings are out of date and ill-arranged is no 
reason why any man should put up with them that way during 
a whole lifetime 

The large, flat ugliness of an old fashioned house or building 
can be broken by adding a wide porch or by planting shrubbery 
about the corners or a well shaped tree somewhere that it may 
act as a break in the landscape. 

A great many farm house yards have no more size than the 
ittle cramped lawns of the towns. This always looks bad, and 

hould be avoided where it is possible. Lawns should not be so 
arge that it is a great chore to take care of them but should be 
of a size that the house has a good setting. The lawn should be 
‘arefully kept up; nothing mars the sightliness of a farm more 
than a very ragged, weedy, over-grown lawn. 

If fences are about the yards, as is probable, they should be 
The yard fence is the greatest place where a farmer 
It shows up 





Well arranged buildings which are ke 


kept up 
may advertise his careless methods of farming. 





in good repair not only add to the selling price of a farm but l 
also lessen the desire to sell. 


doliars to the sell- 
ing price. 

e comforts of 
life of farm ple 
must be mostly got- 
ten out of the farm 
life, and the satis- 
faction of a com- 
fortable and pleas- 
ant home. ake 
the farm surround- 
ings as pleasant 
convenient and 
comfortable as pos- 
sible and the great 
ery of how to keep 
the young people 
on the farms will 
ely solve itself. 
ten the boys 
and girls will notice inconveniences which could easily be rem- 
edied, but which are not noticed by the parents, owing to the fact 
that they have become accustomed to getting along with 
things as they have existed for years. In such cases it pays 
well to héed the suggestions of the young folks. Nothing will 
fix their interest upon the farm and do more to make them 
feel that they are a part of the concern than to allow them to 
assist in planning and arranging the farm and home. 


PLACE FOR THE HOUSE 

Surely the place for the farm house is not within a hundred 
or slightly more feet of the road as may be seen in hundreds of 
cases. Nor is it properly placed when only two or three hun- 
dred feet from the road. With lots of room, why does a farmer 
want to fake all the dust of the autos and wagons by having 
his house right up close to the highway? If the men folks had 
to keep a house clean they would think more than twice before 
building where dust comes in at the open doors and windows in 

fect clouds after every auto passes. Those that are already 

uilt close to the roadway probably will never be moved, but 
to save others who have not yet built a permanent home from 
making a similar blunder we throw out this hint. 
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Save $300% $1000” 


On Your New Hous 


Write for Grand FREE FREE BUI BUILDING MATE MA TERIAL CATALOG, CATALOG ‘A, 


Of Bargains Shipped Prompuy!/ 


There is not a moment’s time to lose if you want to put 
up a new house or repair an old one at lowest possible cost. Our 
Great New Catalog beats any lumber yard in America for bargain 
prices on High-Grade, Guaranteed Building Material. We are Bar- 
gain Headquarters. To make sure of saving several hundred dollars on 
your new house, sign that coupon at the bottom of the ad and rush it to us 
at Davenport! Our Warehouses, Millis and Yards are filled with immense 
stocks of Sash and Doors, Lumber, Interior Finish, Wallboard, Roofing, /" 
Flooring, Paint, Builders’ Hardware, Stair Work, Porch Work, Mould- 
ings, etc., etc. Until further notice, everything in the Catalog goes at 
the low prices now in force. Write for the Building Material Catalog. 


3 = 002 OF 


In Sash and Doors, 

Lumber, Roofing, Shingles, Paints, 
dow Glass, Builders’ Hard- 
ware and thousands of mis- 














































Builders’ Hardware Suna. and EVERYTHING NEEDED to 


cellaneous items. Here ore a fe a hed of the 5,000 S; octal Berunia Otters on Building Material in the Grand vy Millwork 


“Quality” House JAP-A-TOP fee | orev 
ROOFING lad g Pons SS See ia 
pont 


Paint, per gallon 
Beautiful, dur- ai Wiss — U 
All Styles and Sizes 
Quality Guaranteed 









can, $1.22. In bar- 

rels, per gallon, 
able. Surfaced 
with irocok 


$1.10. All shades 

" and colors. Qual- 

ity Barn Paint, per gallon, 75c. 
slate. ‘Twocol- fj 









WINDOWS ors, Red andj 14 
and GLASS See Ps pele hg Our Lumber List offers millions 
Check rail windows $2.25) unglazed. Oak of feet - ey dry, orn. sea- 
glazed, 74c up. Plain Per Rell of White and Yellow speed mmbor at peleeate 
ea ate ty oists and Timbers, scot” 







rail, glazed, 66c up. 
Transoms, glazed, 
4c each. 

8x10 window glass, 
S%c per light. Any 
size, large or small, at equally 
low prices. Dealers charge 5 
to 10 times our prices on glass. 


LATH 


No. 1 Northern Lath, 
extra quality, clean, 
bright stock, 4 feet in 
length, price per 1,000 
laths, $4.40. No. 1 Nor- 
thern Lath, 32 inches, 
’ per 1,000 laths, $2.50. 


SHINGLES 


Extra Star A Star,6 to2 
inch, Washing- 
ton Red Cedar 
Shingies, price 


Ceiling, Partition, Wainscot- 
ing, Finishing Lumber, Shin- 
, Laths, Boards, ‘7. at 


108 Sq. Feet Oak Veneer. sone f 
: . ow ne and 
JAP-A-TOP Front Doors. Com 


SHINGLES piete stock in our ff : 


and Batts pate. o etc. on y= 
PriceperSquare Grand Free 


sank of — Mill \ Catalog Moulding und Finish. Se Bee Bia Re- nn 


WALLBOARD a) Oak Ficorlan 
BARGAINS! (S582) Costs Less Than Carpet 


: i Put down @ 
The Great Modern Substi- — <= beautiful hard- 


tute for Lath and Plaster. 
PRICE « 
Per 100 80c 
Lineal Feet 






















Comes in sheets ready for 

use. Goesondry. Beats 

laster — costs 50 per cent 

ess tolay. Lasts as long 
as the bui 


“QUALITY” 























i ccetteriecs j Wallboard $21 |We SMe need We Guarantee 
1,000 Square Feet Quality, Satisfaction goa, sam un 








on Bevel Siding ‘ 
orClap Boards, 
Red Cedar Sid 
ing, White Pine 
Siding, etc. 


rePioe [dN HoT. BED 5,000 BARGAIN Catalog 7 FREE 
The Gordon VanTine Catalog beat Lumber 
neues means Sen CT bry ty /, FREE 
No. E-440 getting these bargain prices. Whether you are 
goin; to build or repair, get this Catalog before lhl 3 Books 3 
you build from our materials. In ordering Book 
of Plans, enclose 10 cents to pay cost of postage ’ paul 
and mailing. Be sure to send the coupon today. 
















& Window Screens $4 75 lacing your order anywhere, at any price. Three 
Screen Doors, 2-8x6-8, each, . ig banks vouch for ou, responsibility. We re- Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
$1.59. Screen Doors, 2-10x6-10, Giazed com- 4° Case St., Davenport, ia, 
each, $1.77. Screen Windows plete. Made Gen 

for 2-light windowS, 53c and of best cy- A bye ay =o. 
up. Screen Windows, 66c up, press. 

We furnish material for _Our Hot. 
screen windows at cut prices; a pam be 
grooved stile and rail, per 100 {)@, ppt 
lineal feet, 9c. Screen Wire 41) sizes 
Cloth, per roll of 100 running at Bargain 
feet, $1.95. Prices. 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY = /sittivisiic—eyeicn ack 


5335 Case Street ons) Davenport, lowa /, © Roofng Circular () Lumber 


a sending for Plan Book, ensteos 10s = for Ser postage 
mailing, You will receive the book: 


fer you to thousands of satisfied customers in 
every community throughout the United States. 


Get Our Free Book of Plans 
Over 70 Splendid Designs for Houses and Bungalows 
Complete Blue-Print Plans furnished free when 
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OUR MILLION ACRE 
ALFALFA CLUB 





HE response to the first announce- 
ment of Our Million Acre Alfalfa 
Club has greatly exceeded our ex- 

pectations. If you could see the mass of 

letters which every mail 
brings to our office it would give you some 
idea of the tremendous interest in this 


T 


en! husiastic 


wonderful crop. Before all of our teaders 
had received our December issue contain- 
ing the first announcement of Our Million 
Acre Alfalfa Club there were more than 
two thousand acres entered and this 
amount is greatly increased by every mail. 

We are convinced that we could do our 
readers no greater service than to help 
them make a successful start with alfalfa. 
Read the actual figures sent in by one 
man who made five and one-half acres 
pay him $29.90 rent per year for each acre 
as an average of three years. 

Our Million Acre Alfalfa Club is purely 
an organization for service and we earnest- 
ly hope that a great many more of our 
readers will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


A COMMON ALFALFA PROBLEM 

The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of our readers probably 
states a problem which is confronting 
quite a number of farmers who have made 
their first. attempt to grow alfalfa. Here 
is what he says: “I lke your idea of an 
alfalfa club and am coming already with 
my troubles. I have about five acres of 
alfalfa which has been sown three years. 
I have a fine stand and it is on the best 
ground on the farm, but it has never made 
a crop worth cutting. It is too spindling 
to cover the ground and gets about six 
inehes high and then blooms. We have 
kept it cut and tried every way to make 
something out of it and had decided to 
plow it up in the spring. Can you tell me 
what is the trouble and if there is any use 
fooling with it any more?” 

Che trouble with fields of this kind is 
almost always due to one or both of two 
causes. Either the soil lacks the bacteria 
which grow upon the roots of alfalfa and 
should be inoculated, or the soil is sour 


and should be given an application of | 


lime. Very often the two conditions exist 
in the same soil, owing to the fact that the 
alfalfa bacteria will not grow in a sour soil. 

It is not difficult to determine whether 
or not alfalfa plants are inoculated. Care- 
fully dig up some of the plants and wash 
the soil from the roots. If the bacteria 
are present you will find little wart-like 
formations or nodules on the roots. Let 
me caution you not to pull up the plants 
and expect to find nodules for they will 
be stripped off as the roots are drawn 
through the soil. You must dig them up 
carefully. 


In case you examine a number of plants | 
and fail to find any nodules it is evident | 


that you should inoculate the soil. 

This may be done by obtaining soil 
from an alfalfa field which you know is 
well inoculated, or from a sweet clover 
patch, and spreading this soil upon your 
alfalfa at the rate of four hundred to five 
hundred pounds to the acre. Another 





method which will be found more conven- 
ient in many cases, especially where in- 
oculated soil cannot be obtained handily 
is to take four hundred to five hundred 
pounds of soil for each acre to be treated 
spread the soil out on the barn floor an 
sprinkle over it one of the commercial or 
pure cultures containing alfalfa bacteria. 

In either case the soil should be spread 
just before or during a rain so that the 
Cacteria will be washed into the soil before 
they are exposed to the sunshine. You 
are aware that sunshine kills the germs of 
many diseases and it likewise destroys 
alfalfa bacteria if they are exposed to its 
direct rays. 

The soil chosen to be treated with a 
commercial culture should be in a good 
condition—not too heavy and 


croppini 
not too light. This soil must not be sour. 
Do not take soil that has just been limed 


and do not add lime at the time of treating 
with a commercial culture of bacteria. 
To Correct Sourness of Soil 

To determine whether or not your soil 
is sour, obtain a few strips of blue litmus 
paper at the drug store. Remove the dry 
surface dirt with a trowel or spade. Cut 
a slit in the moist ground and insert a 
piece of the blue litmus paper, pressing the 
earth firmly around the paper. Then re- 
move and examine the color of the paper. 
If the litmus paper turns red it shows that 
the soil is sour and that lime should be 
applied. 

n the case of fields in which alfalfa has 
already been sown, a top dressing of 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds of lime to the acre will 
correct the sourness. The soil sown for 
the purpose of inoculation should not be 
applied until after the lime has been 
carried into the soil by rain. 

If you have a good stand and the plants 
behave in the manner described in the let- 
ter from our subscriber, it is likely that 
lime and inoculation will correct the 
trouble. In case you have only a thin or 
patchy stand, the best thing to do is to 
plow up the patch and re-seed it. 

In starting a new field of alfalfa it is 
always best to test the soil for sourness 
and be sure that you are not wasting seed 
upon sour soil. There is no method where- 
by you can determine before sowing 
whether or not inoculation is necessary. 
Such a small percentage of the soil of the 
Middle West is inoculated, so many 
failures or partial failures have occurred 
on account of lack of inoculation, and the 
cost of inoculation is so small considering 
the fact that a crop once started lasts for 
several years, that the only safe and wise 
plan is to inoculate all the land upon | 











Seen you sow alfalfa. 





SPRING SOWING OF ALFALFA 

While it is true that best results have 
been obtained by sowing alfalfa in the late 
summer, it is also true that many good 
stands have been secured by spring sow- 
ing, especially in sections where alfalfa 
hrives exceptionally well. 

In case alfalfa is sown in the spring 
upon plowed land, it is far better to use 
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Save a Team During 
Harvest — Run Your 
Binder with 2 horses and a 


Cushman Engine 


Better than 4 horses without the 
engine. Team simply draws ma- 
chine. Engine does all operating. 
Sickle never stops when bull wheel 
skids. Easily 
attached to any 
binder. 4-cycle 
4-H. P. 











Weighs Only 167 pounds 


ckly detached for any other farm 
power work. Delivers full 4 H. P. Speed 
changed while ruaning. Has patented 
clutch pulley with sprocket for chain drive 
to double sprocket on binder. Schebier 
Carburetor. Also 2-cylinder 6-H. P. up to 
20-H. P. heavy duty, light weight specialty 
farm engines. State size wanted. 
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rm Cushman 


Binder Engine 
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Don’t Shoot Dollars 
Into the Strawstack 


SAVE the grain. You worked 
hard to prepare the soil—to plant 
to harvest. You wouldn’t spiil grain 
out of a sack or throw it out of a bin 
why let it go into the stack? 


Hire a 
eet Spee 


Most all threshers deperd upon grain 
todrcpout. The Red River Special 
deais it out. 

The Big Cylinder throws the straw, 
chaff and gra‘n against the ‘Man Be- 
hind the Gun.” This takes out 90% of 
the grain. The grain goes through— 
the straw goes over, thenshakers deat 
the straw. 

Pane upon hiringa Red River Spe- 
cial. 

Write us for “Thresher Facts”— 
mailed free. 

Nichols & Shepard Company 
Un continuous business since 1848) 
Builders of Threshers, Feeders, Wind 
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land which was plowed in the fall. Fall 
plowed ground is freer from weeds and 
can be made into a firmer and finer seed- 
bed. If you desire to make a spring sowing 
of alfalfa and the land is not yet plowed, 
it is advisable to prepare a seed-bed by 
discing and Larrowing and without plow- 
ing, if such a thing be possible. A firm, 
finely pulverizei seed-bed is essential and 
it is next to impossible to obtain these con- 
ditions upon freshly plowed ground. 

A nurse crop of early oats, or barley 
may be used, and will help to keep the 
weeds from choking out the alfalfa. In 
case osts are used, it is best not to sow 
more than a bushel to the acre and to cut 
them for hay when they are in bloom. 
This provides more moisture for the alfalfa 
during the dry season and avoids remov- 
ing the shade from the tender alfalfa 
ylants at the time when it is most likely to 
be hot and dry. 

In some sections where alfalfa thrives 
especially we ll, rood stands have been ob- 
tained by sowing the seed on winter 
wheat early in the spring, in much the 
same manner as clover seed is sown. 


GOOD PROFIT FROM ALFALFA 

The following letter is from one of our 
Illinois subscribers: 

“Please find enclosed my application 
for membership in your Million Acre 
Alfalfa Club. This is a matter that in- 
terests me very much. I have been ex- 
perimenting with alfalfa on my farm for 
ten years. I have now about 43 acres in 
alfalfa, but I have one piecé of 51% acres of 
which I have kept close record for the last 
three years. I am enclosing one of the 
few cards which I had printed for distri- 
bution among my friends.” 

Here is the card which Mr. Meek en- 
closed and it shows why he is interested in 
alfalfa. 

The following are the figures showing the amount 


of alfalfa raised on my farm, on 54% acres, in 1911, 
Mr. A. J. Boyle being the rerter: 





Cut Weight Selling Price 
June 6, 1911, 19740 lbs $138 14 
July 15, “ 3370 lbs 22 88 
Aug. 28, “ 7170 lbs 50 10 
ae Se 7230 lbs 57 80 

Total...... 37510 lbs $268 92 
My share rent, one-half 134 46 


The following figures are for the same tract of 
land, during 1912. Same renter: 


Cut Weight Selling Price 


June 9, 1912, 20740 Ibs $207 80 
July 18, 1912, 11260 Ibs 84 50 
Aug. 30, 1912, 12160 lbs 92 09 
Oct. 29, 1912, 4150 lbs 31 04 

Total. 48310 Ibs $415 04 
My share of re ont, one-half 207 97 


The following figures are for the same tract of 
land, during 1913. Same renter: 





Cut Weight Selling Price 

June 2, 1913, 19740 lbs $148 04 
July 3, 1913, 10750 Ibs 78 36 
Aug. 8, 1913, 7730 Ibs 77 30 
Nov. 13, 1913, 3840 lbs 38 40 
Total. . .42060 Ibs $302 10 

My share of re ees SST eee ae 151 05 
Average rent per acre... .$29 90 


The total cost of pre paring this above tract of 
land, including a crop of peas turned under, was 
close to $18 per acre, but I own not spent a cent on 
it for the last four years. What I have done, you 
can do, if you are only willing to do the work and 
pay the price. 


GET GOOD SEED 

The best time to secure your supply of 
alfalfa seed is during the winter when you 
are not rushed with work. You then have 
time to write to several dealers, obtain 
samples of their seed and have the samples 
examined for purity and germination. If 
you wait until the spring rush of work 
egins you are likely to purchase the seed 
which can be had the quickest and easiest, 
regardless of whether or not it is the best. 
Furthermore, the fellow who gets in early 
usually gets the best of everything, seeds 
included. 

It is especially important that the man 
who is making his first trial with alfalfa 
should obtain good seed. If his first trial 
results in failure he is likely to delay mak- 
ing another trial and thus be deprived of a 
paying crop for several years. Make all 
the conditions right for your trial, and 
good seed is one of the essentials. 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HISCA 


Because of its compact construction and 
roads and weather, the METZ ‘“22"”’ won the 
pick of America’s best, METZ was the ONLY 
entire eight days of the contest. Quality tells, 





fod 


‘ 


pays big interest on your | 
investment in dollars | 
saved on purchase price, 
and in cost of operation. 


absolute reliability under all conditions of 
last Glidden Tour. In competition with the 


team that held a PERFECT SCORE for the 
when put to the test 





A Practical Car for 
Town or Country 





myer 


A riety high grade, full 
. y “eye ar, | 


rs mem 
~ 
- 
Fons 


jon top and storm curtains, etc. 


Makes 5 to 50 miles per hour on the high speed, 
is a wonderful hill climber, and travels on to 32 
miles on one gallon of gasoline “ana 10,000 to 
12,000 miles on a single set of tires. Its gearless 
transmission does away entirely with gear troubles. 


Wa i 
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METZ “22”— 


THE GEARLESS CAR 
“No clutch to apy Sears to strip” 


METZ COMPANY: bihioe ts MASS. 


1914 
IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


EQUIPPED COMPLETE is 


New Illustrated Catalog ‘‘S’’ Mailed on 
Request. 


When equipped with best electric 
electric head lights, electric side lights, clectrié 
dash and tail lights and electric horn, the price 
is $600.00. Metz “Speedster,” h # 5 cial 
equipment, including wire mae — mg ghts 
set in fenders, and nickled trimmings, $500, 


We want a representative in every city 
and town. Write for terms. 
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Stop a Horse 
Eating— 


With a tractor it’s entire- 
ly different. It eats only when it works. 

en you are through, turn a switch and 
your expense stops. 

Horses or mules eat three times every 
day, 365 days a year, whether they're work- 
ing or not. Government statistics show 
that farm horses average only 100 full days’ 
7. a year—265 days’ feeding all for noth 





ng. 
Avery owners report that tractor plow 
ing costs them Jess than half what horse or 


Hundreds of farmers have proved that 
Tractor Farming with Avery Tractors and 
Plows is a great success. 

The reasons are—they are the lightest 
weight tractors built, considering theirdraw 
bar efficiency. Also the simplest. And with 
an Avery “Self-Litt” Plow one man or one 
boy alone can run the entire outfit. Avery 
Tractors are built in five sizes, from 8-16 
to 40-80 h. p., and pull from 2 to 10 bottoms. 
Fit large, medium or small size farms. 

AVERY COMPANY, 3050 


Also Manutacturers of Avery Undermounted Steam Traction Engines,’ Yellow-Fellow"’ Grain 
Threshers and Gasoline Farm Trucks 





mule plowing does. Also big saving on 
other work—disking, harrowing, drilling, 
harvesting, hauling, etc. 

Tractor farming means digger crops, too. 
Three year tests made by the Kansas State 
Agricultural College gave an increase of 
more than double the ordinary crop by 
plowing at the right depth and at the right 
time. 

You can’t plow fast enough or deep 
enough with horses or mules—it takes a 
tractor to do it 














Avery Tractors and Plows Are Sold on Aggreval 
at Low Prices and Fully Guarant 

Test out an Avery Tractor and Plow on 
your own farm. After acceptance we back 
you up with strong guarantees. Avery 
prices are also low. 

The new Avery book “Tractor Farming”’ 
tells why and how to farm with tractor 

wer. The 1914 Avery Tracter and Plow 

ook gives all the facts about Avery 
“Light-Weight” Tractors and “‘Self-Lift 
Plows. Both books sent FREE. Write 
forthem. Address 


Iowa St., PEORIA, ILL. 
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HOW TO 


HE selection of a site for the orchard 

| is very important. Unfortunately 

some farms do not have the best soils and exposures. If 

this be the case the owners should make the best of what they 

have and set out an orchard anyway. It is needless to say that 
the orchard should be near the dwelling. 

Intelligent and experienced orchardists differ as to the best 
location and exposure. Some prefer an eastern slope, some a 
northern, some a southern, and still others a western slope. It 
is claimed that the ground on a northern slope is frozen more 
deeply and thaws out more slowly, hence the budding is delayed 
and less likelihood of danger from late frost. As a matter of 
fact, atmospheric temperature, not ground temperature, de- 
termines budding. It is also claimed that the hard south winds 
strike the orchard with less force and shake less fruit off the 
trees. Generally the southern exposure ripens fruit earlier than 
any other, but for some early varieties of fruit this may be the 
one slope of all slopes to be avoided. Fruit on a southern slope 


will be more highly colored and better flavored than on a north- 
ern or western slope. 

Fortunately, apple and peach trees will thrive on almost any 
Different kinds of soil need different 


soil that is well prepared. 
treatment and care. 
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START THE ORCHARD 


By JAMES WILTSE 


of room for good cultivation and allow 
ample circulation of air and the passage of 
wagons in spraying and gathering the fruit, as well as allowing 
an abundance of sunlight, so essential to the proper coloring and 
flavoring of the fruit. 
Varieties 

The variety is a fundamental problem and the value of the 
orchard oy almost entirely upon the varieties chosen. 
Conditions being different in localities not remote, no iron clad 
list of best. varieties will be most suitable for every farm, even 
of one township. Your State Experiment Station is ready to 
advise on this point but it is well to consult with farmers who 
are successfully raising fruit and use their experience to a cer- 
tain extent in the selection of fruit trees. What your near 
neighbor can raise successfully will likely do well for you unless 
the conditions are materially different. Study well and care- 
fully the adaptability of the trees you choose to your particular 
site. In making your list of trees for the family use it is very 
necessary to select such as will ripen in succession so as to fur- 
nish apples and peaches as nearly continuously as possible. 
Plant the early ripening sorts, follow with a kind to come in 
as that one goes out, and so on. Two or three trees of each of 
the early ripening 





Loamy soil is 
usually rich in plant 
food and will need no 
manuring. It should 
be dec ply plowed the 
fall before planting. 
Loamy soil seldom 
becomes compacted 

Clay soil is the 
hardest to prepare 
and usually must be 
manured and given a 
thorough, deep plow- 
ing, discing, replow- 
ing, and sub-soiling. 
It should be kept 
loose by stirring dur- 
ing the summer or 
growing season after 
each heavy rain so as 
to prevent baking 
and compacting of 
the soil. During dry 
weather especially this must be done to conserve moisture. 

Clay lands will not produce such vigorous growth and or- 
chards set on such lands will be hardy and not winter-kill 
readily. With a free subsoil, a loamy clay soil will yield the 
best results if well prepared before planting the trees. 

Sandy soil is usually weak in plant food and does not retain 
well any fertilizer that may be placed upon it. However, it 
will not become compacted pot the roots will penetrate it 
thoroughly. 

Timber lands, from which the timber has been removed, if 
having the proper exposure and drainage, are the best sites for 
orchards as these lands are full of plant food and a good growth 
of wood and fruitfulness will be sure. Fruit raised on such land 
will be the largest, best flavored and most handsome. 

Preparation of Soil 

The land cannot be too well prepared before any of the trees 
are set. Much work can be done afterwards but to ao the work 
most satisfactorily, it should be done before the ground is 
occupied. Opening the subsoil with dynamite is heneficial 
where rock or hardpan prevail. Many successful orchardists 
in the west plow the ground into landsso the dead furrows will 
come where the rows of trees are to be placed. After the trees 
are planted the ground is back ka so as to have the trees 
in the center. ‘This afiords a deeper root bed for the tree roots 
and causes the open furrow to be in the center midway between 
the rows to carry off the surplus water. 

Barnyard manure is acknowledged to be the best fertilizer 
for orchards. Well rotted manure contains practically all the 
nutritive elements required for the support of the tree and its 
fruit. 

Western prairie land is usually rich ¢nough without any fer- 
tilizer. Should it grow weak, red clover sown and left on the 
ground will enrichen it. This should be plowed under and re- 
seeded. By keeping this up year after year, the land will be full 
of plant food which will form a moist protection from the hot 
summer sun and prevent deep freezing during the winter—a 
condition very favorable to the health, vigor and fruitfulness of 
the trees. Such orchards live longer, are more fruitful, besides 
raising the most excellent fruit 

Distance of Planting Trees 

The standard distance is 32x40 feet. Some orchardists plant 
twenty, twenty-four, or even thirty feet apart each way, a omg 
ing that by the time they interfere much with each other their 
usefulness is passed. This is true of some short-lived trees, but 
large kinds of long-lived trees will utilize the space fully if 
slanted 40x40 feet each way. There is considérable advantage 
in planting the trees a good distance apart. It will afford plenty 





varieties will afford 
sufficient fruit for any 
ordinary family. It 
is always better to 
have a few apples 
more than is needed 
than ascarcity. The 
bulk of the orchard 
should consist of 
standard varieties 
which furnish fruit 
for winter and spring. 

The following is a 
list of apples which 
have proved them- 
selves worthy of room 
in the family orchard 
of many of the Cen- 
tral Missouri Valley 
States. Yellow 
Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Early 
Harvest, Red June, 
Dutchess of Oldenberg, Maiden Blush, Wolf River, Fall Wine- 
sap, Rambo, Delicious, Grimes Golden, White Pippin, Rome 
Beauty, Stark, Patten Greening, Willow Twig, Jonathan, Win- 
ter Winesap, Ben Davis, Snow, Ralls Ganet, Stayman Winesap, 
Missouri Pippin, Summer Queen, and Baldwin. 

Good stock should be insisted upon. This need not be the 
largest but should consist of strong healthy plants of fair size 
for their age, with good roots. Nothing is made by purchasing 
low grade stock because it is cheap. 

Setting the Trees 

The work of planting the trees is a particular job, but quite 
easy if the ground has heen properly prepared by opening a 
furrow with a plow where the row of trees is to be set. Pains 
should be used to get the trees in rows both ways and by properly 
cross plowing the matter is simplified. 

Before setting the tree, cut back the top to the point where 
the future head is to be formed. Trim off smoothly all ends of 
bruised or broken roots, then set at the cross furrow points. 
Place the roots in their natural position carefully, fill in among 
them with fine dirt, pressing well with the hand, afterwards 
the foot. Set the trees in the ground about two inches deeper 
than they were in the nursery and lean slightly toward the 
strong prevailing winds. This is usually South or Southwest. 
This position of the tree will cause the tree top to shade and 
protect the body of the tree from being sun scalded. After the 
trees are set and the weeds start, the open furrow along the row 
may be plowed full. It should be remembered that the second 
year the tree tops should be cut back two-fifths of the last years 
growth. 

Needless Loss of Young Trees 

Young trees sometimes die regardless oi how well they are 
tended. It is the aim here to lay special stress upon the im- 
portance of properly performing all operations in the care and 
management of an orchard. It seems strange that so many 
men will spend money for trees, and neglect them in such a man- 
ner as to _ them entirely afterward. This is true in a large 
majority of instances. How strange it is that the eare of trees 
is so poor and improper that only ten out of every hundred sold 
by the nurseries live to begin to bear. This great loss is largely 
due to carelessness and neglect. Grass or small grain, calves, 
cattle, hogs, or other livestock have no place whatever in a 
young orchard. 

A Few After Thoughts 

Plant the smallest trees you can get—one year tops. They 
grow better and are cheaper. Do not plant trees in sod, but in 
well worked ground free: from sod at least, near the tree. 

Continued on page 31 
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DI ee SINCE 1816 
Stark Bros. 


1914 Year Book Is Ready for You—FREE® 


We are pleased to announce the finest Year Book we have ever published. To those who = 
have received Stark Year Books in other seasons this means much—for just as 
Stark trees have stood supreme in their class for nearly a hundred years, so 7 
the Stark Year Book has become the faithful guide of thousands in all | 
their purchases of things that grow = 
The new Year Book contains a lot of valuable hints and helps, © 
besides correctly describing and showing in most attractive = 
form the many proved varieties that have insured Stark — 
leadership since 1816 
In addition to our own descriptions, we give the opinions 

of scores of famous authorities, making the work invalu- © 
able as a text and reference book on fruit growing for | 
tree "ay of all sections. Write today for your copy — 

of the new great Year Book = 


Stark Service 


In every department of this great business—from the 
wing of the trees or whatever you buy to the de- § 
very of the goods—Sitark Service works to the best 
interest of the customer. 
The root system of the apple trees grown by us in our 
Ozark Mountain nurseries makes them superior to all 
others in vigor, thrift and producing power. 
Special varieties discovered and introduced by us have 
responsible for a great measure of our success—and 
in no way have we served the fruit 
wers of this country to such profit- 
able advantage as in the introduction 
and distribution of 


Stark 
Delicious “35 


Seal. 


} “Easily the Best Apple of Any Time’ 2 
Here is a tree that is indeed orchard perfection. It is ‘ . 2 
ese, a thrift y grower, eons young—and every year; Star k Bros. Great Selective List = 


blooms late and resists ordinary orchard diseases to a The Shack Year Bod: dettithes cock ctemfard wnsintianen 
a — + 4 1e to be able to meet the wonderfully Stark Delicious, Stark King David, Stayman Winesap, 
= Sa ean oe See le eri"), Black Ben, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Liveland Raspberry 
= increased demand for Stark Delicious, but our adviceisto wa, Red J R Beauty, Wealthy. York Imperial, 
et your orders in early. The marvelous successes of Stark Wi ~ Baldwi ONo h uly ty, ot of Matataah* : 
- Delicious have proved to be thesensation of the fruit world, Winter B he ort Wi PPY, ‘Alboma , —— = 
= and if you are not getting the apple profits you should have, Newte anana, Cheeni mene; : mar * ippin, : 

= lose no time in placing Stark Delicious in your orchard. Yellow Tr a ampion, Senator, Spitzenberg an : 


= e H | y M | o Also all good varieties of peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, quince, = 
= W ak Se nectarine, , blackberry, x berry, dewbe = 

; ill e p ou e ections currant—everything the fruit grower want sade aad ‘ornaments 
= If you are planting a home orchard, our Special Service } mtn we ody rubs, climbers, hedges, roses—everything to beau- 
-— Department will select pees rou, - — will be 

no mistake. We will choose the kinds best adapted to your T Vy B k 

= climatic and soil conditions, the ones that will give you wo aluable 00 s_ FREE 
= the most pleasure at fruiting time and Deng, go0e petoes ———- = 
- on the markets—should you have an oversupply. Even i . “Ss " i 
* you plant but one tree you owe it to yourself to plant sacha ~~ Py y ofbea: : B adn a B vp soregays 
-~ nothing but the best you can on : wg h ri ~" b - é - 

We guarantee safe arrival on all orders. All boxing and ise on orcharding from buy neg Ay 

-~ packing is done free. The Stark method of packing is of ae | down ee # a 
= of crop. so the ¥ 


famous the world over. Stark trees are propagated from 
greatest,most in” 
s _ 
ot ae 
cal spraying. LAS ‘ ~ 
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| selected and proven strains of bearing trees and are grown 

in the locality best adapted to their growth and develop- ern book on practi- 
ment. To do this we maintain branch nurseries in several 
states. Healthy, thrifty, strong-rooted, vigorous trees are 


the result. 


— Stark Bros. Nurseries & OrchardsCo. 


Box 126, Louisiana, Missouri 


= Nearly a Hundred Years in Business, and o1 
Leadership in Orchard Development 
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rte of the Provinces of 


an 
toba, Saskatchewan and ) 


Mon 
Alberta, have produced wonderful 
yie'ds of W heat, Oats, Barley and 
a Fiax. Vheat graded from Contract 
to No. 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
w yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
: 22 bushels was about the 
. Mixed Farming may be 
, lly as profitable an industry as 
// grain raising. The excellent grasses full of 
nutrition, are the onty food required either 
for beef er dairy purposes. In 1912. at Chi- 
eago, Western Canada carried off the 
Championship for f steer. Good } 
schools, markets convenient, climate excel 
lent. For tae homesteader, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
Canade offers the biegest opvortunity 
ot any piace on the continent. 
ty for descriptive litersture 
weed rr iiway 





“et SPRAYERS 


wv’ Mean Biqger Crops 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL—5 YR. GUARANTEE 
eae eae wo | 


The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., 201 North St., Canton, O. 






















PURE SWEET § 


CLOVER 


BIGGEST MONE Y-MAKER KNOWN — —INVESTIGATE 








The greatest forage plant that grows Superior to all 
@sa fertilizer. Equal to Alfalfa for hs Ay. Excels for pas- 
tere. Build: up worn-out soll quickly and preduces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 
started, grows everyw ere, on ali kinds of soil. Don't 
delay writing for our Big 7é-page free catalog and circu- 
tar giving full partic Ss. Wecan save you money on 






eed, Sample Free. Write today 


best tested guarantee 
Box 91m CLARINDA, IOWA 


&. A. BERRY SEED ee 


Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Best for windbreaks. Protect crops and stock. 
Keep house and barn warmer—save fuel—save 
feed. Hiil's evergreens are hardy, nursery- 
grown—low priced. Get Hill's tree illustrated 
evergreen book and list of Great Bargain Of- 
— from $4.50 up per Thousand. 56 years 
xpesiecace. Worlri's largest growers. Write, 
> HILL NURSERY (0., Ine, Brexgreen 
262 Cedar %t., Dundee, Ils. 


GRAPE VINES 


Gooseberries, Currants. Best 
eties finest grade of stock. For 
the home garden—for the vineyard. 


Book on Grape Culture—Free 


Contains valuable, practical information — 
planting, eultivating, pruning. Every grape 
grower needs it. Write today for free copy. 


T.S. Hubbard Co., Box 52, Fredonia, N.Y. 





































northern grown Strawberry, 
ry, Blackberry, Cur ave 
sovered by the following liberal 

o first 
snd trae to name, packed to reach you in 

condition (by ex press) and to please you, 

your money back. You take no chances. Send for 
stalog today, 0. A. D. Baldwin, R.R, 22, Bridgman, Mich. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees Le and Up 


rry, Strawberry, ete.—Catalog Fre« 
Tenn. Box 92, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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Nursery Co. 





Every dollar you spend with our ad- 
vertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please tak« the trou- 
ble to mention Successful Farming. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRUNING 


The time has now arrived when the 
| pruning shears will be pressed into service, 
‘and in order to get the most out of our 
work we must go about it with system. 
One year old apple and peach trees should 
be pruned back to four branches four to 

| six inches long; one in each di 

bemaeomte © wa a weed a as much 
las possible e seco 

|branches should be alowed two. olde 
branches, clipped 

| nalf their length. The center also should 
|be opened up to form a low headed 
with an open center. The object of 
latter is to let the sunshine down 
the lower branches to keep them in 
fect health, and to color up the fruit. 


fil 


Is 


i 





third and fourth years the trees should be 
thinned out, cut off flat on top, and the 
center kept open. 

After the trees come into bearing the 
| treatment for peach and apple trees will 
| differ more. Peach trees be kept 
| flat on top, the centers o and the one 
| year old twigs, on which the fruit is borne. 


~~ 


should be clipped to make them stockier 
‘and to get the fruit in nearer the stout 
branches. Apple trees should be pruned 
just enough to keep them thinned out, os sO 
the sunlight can get down through, and 

so the spraying and pretgersy 9 
URE SWEET S@_) | done thoroughly; also the to 

~ a flat as possible without clipping the 


wy should be made with a 
‘shears, and in cases where a large lim 
must be sawed off the eut should be made 
| close up to the trunk or main branch, and 
the surface of the wound painted to pre- 
serve the wood. 

No two trees can be trimmed in just the 
same way, so judgment must be used to 
get the trees as near the ideal as possible. 

-A. A. M. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE 


There have been several inquiries as to 
the method to be followed in grafting the 
grape. It differs radically from the usual 
| mode of grafting, but is no more difficult 
| and is really a very desirable way of make 

ing undesirable varieties into profitable 
vines The wild grape may be as easily 
grafted with any tame variety d 

Saw off the old vine even with the ground, 
| split the stump, and insert the scion in the 
cleft. Use no wax, but cover the union 
with earth in the form of a little mound. 
It will do better if a box with both ends 
out, a barrel or a joint of tile is placed over 
| it till growth starts. This work may be 





time after the buds swell till 


done any 
| leaves are half grown. The scion should 
extend into the ground beyond the union 


having one bud on that end The wood 
for grafting should be cut in winter while 
dormant, and kept in, the cellar. 
The second year after the graft is made 
the vines will bear a full crop, since the 
vines will in many instances make eight 
or ten feet of growth the first year from 
the scion. This way of grafting is some- 
what in the nature of a cutting, inasmuch 
as the lower bud of the scion will throw 

out roots while it is being nourished by 
the roots of the stock, and if for any reason 
| the union should be only half formed or 
imperfect, the roots below would support 
the vine. The scion should be about the 
length of a as a contain from three 
| to five buds.—H. 
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FRUIT TREES 


at Half- -Price 


GET THIS FREE BOOK NOW 
Te Rea oe exteoten dae atates, — 








strawraRy Pants E REE 


Yes, ABSOLUTELY FREE! This is 
simply to introduce our wonderful 


Productive 








Strawberries 


eo 
sure-crop 
method. Our utifully 









= — es 
plete Ke 4 ay 
and tells all about the great 
Kel plant farms in Ore- 
gon, and Michigan 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 





STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants — Strawber 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, etc. — ali the 
best, mew and standard varieties 


. FP. ALLEN 
75 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
bargain a, iat, mailed free if vou mention this paper. 
Iowa Seed (o., Dept. D 4 Des Moines, lowa 


It pays to keep bees right and raise 
your own honey. Send today for Free 
—s of BEE SUPPLIES and sam- 
ple copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL;old- 
est bee paper in America and indispensable to the 
beekeeper. DADANT & SONS, Box D, HAM"L20N, ILLINOIS 


300 STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.00 


f ordered this moath. Write for 
Botetenes. and other bargains. 











West Side Nursery, B. |. Postville, la, 























PLANT PEPPER SEED EARLY 


Peppers are more universally grown and 
used as food than was even dreamed of 
by those who introduced the different 
varieties into this country a num 


ears ago. As an article of food they are 
oming very popular. 

Peppers have seemed rather difficult to 
grow, but they are easily grown provided 
the seeds are planted wn A and in a proper 
manner. 

Secure a box six inches deep and place 
in this a thin layer of charcoal, small 
pebbles or coarse sand. Fill the box to 
within a half inch of the top with light, 
rich earth, make shallow drills three or 
four inches apart, and sow the pepper 
seed scatteringly in these shallow drills. 
Cover with one-fourth to one-half inch 
of earth, and press firmly with the hand 
or a small board. Keep the soil moist 
after it is pretty well soaked at first, and 
do not permit the earth to dry out or 
bake. Place over a radiator part of the 
time and in a light place. Pepper seed 
is rather slow to germinate. 

After plants have started to grow they 
require light and heat to cause a thrifty 

owth. On account of their slowness in 
ovelanchent, the seed should be planted 
as early as possible, and that is why it is 
advisable to plant in boxes indoors below 
the weather will allow hotbeds to be made 
out of doors. 

Hotbeds are fine for starting peppers, 
but they must be in quite early.—J. T. T. 


HOW TO START THE ORCHARD 


Continued from page 28 


Watering is the only way to save trees 
during a summer like last year. I watered 
mine several times and lost none by it. 
All of the one hundred trees lived that 
were alive when the dry weather set in. 
I plowed the ground deep in the fall. 
After the trees were set, I disced the ground 
off and on as needed to kill the weeds and 
afterwards planted to sweet corn. When 
the weather became very dry, I took a hoe 
and moved the dirt above the roots, 
poured two gallons of water on the roots 
of each tree. When this had settled, I 
went around and poured two gallons more 
on each tree; after this had settled well 
I filled the hole with fine dirt. I repeated 
this every week or ten days throughout 
the entire dry spell. This method was 
used on apple, peach, pear, cherry, plum, 
maple and box elder trees. The ground 
did not bake either. There is no use losing 
a tree costing fifty cents when a little 
water and care at the right time will save 
it. The method of watering trees without 
allowing the water to settle and then plac- 
ing fine dirt upon the wet dirt is a bad one. 

he farmer should make his home the 
best place on earth to him. It should 
afford him with the pleasures and com- 
forts of life. Plant an abundance of fruit 
trees, apples, budded peaches, pears, 
slums, cherries, pes, 1 
lackberries, strawberries, ornamentals 
galore, so that you can live like an Ameri- 
can king. A little work, care and planning 
will do it. Make your home the most 
tleasant and beautiful so that everyone 
will admire it and go to your place to see 
and taste your delicious varied fruits and 
dainties. Do not count on leaving your 
farm. Fix it up for yourself ont tuaiy. 


Do you tramp through wet grass and 
mud to reach the wood shed and pump, 
mail box or the chicken house? Why not 
insist upon cement walk or cinder path to 
these places? 
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Seed 10 Acres an Hour With This 
Seeder-It’s 1/2 Cheaper 


Than Best 11-ft. Broadcast Seeder Made 
Does make a poor investment by buying an 11-ft. Broad- 














cast Seeder when you can get the Peoria Double Seeder 
for just one-half th. money, and you can actually do 


THREE TIMES as much work in the same length of time. Conditions of weather 
. The " works just as well—wind or no 


make no difference Peoria wind. The 
is absolutely guaranteed to do better work than 
any 11-ft Broadcast Seeder ever made. It sows 
every variety of small = and grass seed, uni- 
formly distributing it. o thin or thick streaks are 
left behind. The secret of the Peoria Double Seeder 
isin the Aciical gear which runs with less noise than 
most friction drive seeders. It will last lo out of 
doors than any 1i-ft. seeder stored. Feed is positive, 
no clogging, no valves or inside arrangement to bother 


—casts oats over twelve rows—one hundred acres can 
be sown in ten hours. With seeder you buy we give you 


A Pertect Force Feed Grass FREE | 


Seed Attachment Absolutely 
P| 
























PEORIA 


Write Now for Free Catalog 
This book aloneis worth 
many dollars to you—it @aase-5 
is interesting and v 
instructive. So get a//facts 
today. Don't putit off. Letus grove to you 
that this Peoria Double Seeder is the biggest 
money-making seeder you can buy—don’t # Sf 


forget ‘hat/ hs 


SPRAY ‘s: ANTI-KLOG 


give the highest efficiency through long hard terms 
of service. There is an Anti-Klog of the right capacity 
for _— who have much and those who have little spraying 
te do. 

They spray better—spray better longer—and 
epee more downright sprayer value—than any 

er spraying devices manufactured. 

Ease of operation, simplicity, strength and anum- 
ber of other individual features appeal to every user. 
The Anti-Klog nozzels make it very difficult for any 

mixture toclog the outlet. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


¥ absolutely protected when Anti . 
Klog, as cach one is sold under Bye BE. 
Send for our new free catalog and give your dealer’s 
mame. You should now make preparations for spring 
spraying. 
ILLINOIS METALS COMPANY 
2407 West 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Know Before You Plant That Your Trees 
and Shrubs Will Bloom as You Expect 


Shrewd people buy merchandise from established houses—houses that will be in 
business when they need service. Why should not a planter buy his Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Bulbs and Seeds with the same precaution? How disappointing it is, 
when your trees or shrubs have leaved out, to find something 

ou did not order—something ycu do not want, 

ave you ever had this experience? Don't take 
any risk when ordering. Buy direct of the pro- 
ducer and at first cost. We have a reputation at 
stake. Have been in business ears and 
expect to continue indefinitely. You always 
know where to find us. Ss. 


1,200 eazies FREE Write for it today. It’s 


acres. interesting and valuable, (7) 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 212, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 




















BUY your TREES direct from fhe Grower 
pA Mm aly oy the test, but me meses. ne 
trees, 4 to 5 ft, for « a 1 


Many other special bargains. Also small fruits, Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


estern Guaranteed true to name and free from scale. Write for 
po ay ered true 0 nae ae ee SOCumsTER, AT, We Prepay 




















Tells of proved varieties of frult. trees, small fruits, Gett 
le trees alone. Explains uniq Sales ples hich big 
5 unique S@ an Ww saves 
Guidiz ™oney to those who think and a at once. Write today to 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 5@, Moorestown, N. J. 
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r SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld Now Business. A trial 
will mabe poucus peomanent customer. 


Aa COLLECTION = 


Write Sis: astutten Cadogapen 
SEND 10 10 CENTS — 


bor 
Only 
10¢ 


Packets 
rested 





Big FREE Catalog sent with cach order, also FREE Coupon 
for l0o—good with 25e order, Write today 


Address J. J. BELL SEED ©0., Deposit, m. ¥. 


. Radish, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cucumber, Celery, Carrot, Egg 
Plant, Pepper. All carly sandard varieties; full size 
packages. Garden, flower and field seeds that grow. 
Also nursery stock, Apple trees $ cents each. Com- 
plete catalog free. Get our prices before you buy 


GERMAN NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
Court Street . . Beatrice, Ned. 


eolta tof pe 


oer b 
Ses aoa —— 


40 ACR 


gressive, Amano on an 


for mailing e 
will send Ay 
ev ne planta ( ‘(worth i 
and guarantee them to fruit 
commer and fall, o. money 


unded. Oatalogue with his» 
tory FREE if you write ‘today. 
en A ee ee e.. 


New Ty 

lowaGrown 

TESTED 
an Clover. Also Mommota, 1 Ar 


Ti Mo T ifa Hy’ Sweet Clover of choicest quali 
Biue Grass, etc. at low prices. 
Buy Now and bavem A 

Tl MO iT RY and copy of our epoctel, Geena 
Ctreular arge illustrated catalog 


Seed free. 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept.D {pes MOINES.IA. 
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| grower of the seeds, and the fourth for the 


|result. In this ~_— 
seedsmen grow the t 


| to the cost, and on them we have every- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








ORDER SEEDS EARLY - 
Merchants and clerks are anxious that 


the Christams shoppers buy early so as 
| to avoid the rush which until the last year 
_ or two has been almost killing on the clerks. 
There is good sense in the request to buy 

resents early and there is no sense in de- 
laying until the last minute. 

The seedsmen would appreciate it if 
same advice could be impressed upon 
Order seeds early 
u help the seedman select for yqu 


and you take a chance of not getting 
«poe By at best only what may be 
left of what was a big stock. 
You may not nave a fit place to store 
seeds if they came to you weeks before 
—ct time, but that need not keep you 
— ing your order early. The 
then takes all the storage risk and at 
the : right time can ship your order. In 
wy = = order goes on the early order 
Lak the best in stock. 
air every would place orders early 
the seedsman ‘sould know pretty nearly 
what stock he was going to run low on 
would order more. But that is their affair. 
We are interested in helping our readers 
get the best there is. are 
ready now, or soon will be, and when they 
arrive make up your list. If you want the 
seeds tested bee pg en f ate yen 
early. They will not hold the stock from 
which your sample is taken after sales 
season starts. First come, first served, is 
the general rule in all mercantile lines, and 
wimw oe 
you have to sell. ' e. 


KEEP A RECORD OF THE GARDEN 
We have a book which is kept entirely 
for the garden. A few pages are devoted 


thing expended for the garden. A few 
other pages are devoted to a record of the 
vegetables planted. These are ruled off 
into four columns—one is for the vegetable 
the next for the variety, the third for the 


e find out which 
seeds for our soil 
and climate and which varieties are best 
adapted to us. 

You may say, “How do you know where 
you plant each variety?” I will tell you. 
In the spring, or as soon as we have time 
and the snow has left the ground, we 
measure the garden and draw a map of it. 
We mark on this drawing the place where 
each variety was planted. As soon as the 
crop has ripened we fill out the last column 
of the record sheet. 

I almost forgot to mention the “harvest 
sheet” as we call it. In it we keep an esti- 
mate of the amount harvested and the 
market value at that time. The time spent 
in cultivating the garden is also ch 
amen it. In this way we know whether 

ain or lose on the garden. 

“ e busy farmer may not be able to } 
keep so detailed an account as the one out- 
| lined above, but if he does nothing more 
it would be a very good thing for him to 
keep the record sheet. If he did this in 
selecting his nursery stock and garden 
seeds and kept a faithful record for three 
or four years, it would show him which 
seed houses to purchase seeds from, and 
that alone would Pe < oe of great value 
when he purchasec oe in large 
quantities. —Unsigned. 





It pays to be put to a little extra trouble 
occasionally, if necessary, in order to let 
the young people have company at home. 
You n to know their associates and 
they need to know that home is theirs in a 
social as well as a purely material way. 








' A A BERR 
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Fruit and Flower Land 
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no place in the world that offers more 
or greater opportunities for success. 


m 2081 ‘Unien Pacific Building 


Raliroad Co., “Room 2061 Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 


WILBUR SCY, E.N. CLARKa 
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BEST SEEDS OF THE 
BEST VARIETIES. 


After a third of a century they 
ce. 


FORD SEED CO. Box 14, Ravenna, Ohio 


Yields 1 ADA SEED 9 AT S 
Mette ALOERTA and Regen- 





Swedish Select, the two heaviest yielding vari- 
wn. Big Money tag = J Oats from our New Im- 
Canada grown seed. ra Fine. nd for 
circula ce fe catalog. giv giving full 1 full particu 
grow Bi 


Write 
SEED co... Box 719 


eties 
port 


rar RINDA, tows 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Eesiow All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
eturn if 
O. K.—money refunded 
y - Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
_ and ert, Send yours 
and your n ’ addresses. 
WAY, Rockford. Illimeis 


AN EARLY START IN BEANS 

During the last of March is the proper 
time to plant the first planting of beans to 
secure the earliest crop. This may sound 
unreasonable to most of our readers, but 
wait until you have learned our plan. 

If you have a greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, or an enclosed porch or even a large 
sunny window in the house or basement, 
~ are prepared to make the right start 
or an early crop of beans. 

The great trouble in planting beans in 
the open very early is that the seed will 
rot in the earth, or the beans will be killed 
by a late frost. All these difficulties may 
be avoided. 

If you wish a hundred hills of early beans 
secure some variety you know is right, 
and then take one hundred three or four 
inch flower pots and fill two-thirds full of 
good garden soil which has been saved 
from last autumn, or gathered some day 
when there is little or no frost in the 
ground. Drop five or six beans on top of 
the soil in each pot, and then cover with 
more than half an inch of earth, and 
firmly and water. Place them in the light 
where the temperature will not go far 
below fifty. In a short time the beans will 
have started to grow, and by the time 
danger of frost is past, those beans will 
be —s large. The pots can be carried 
to the garden and a gentle tap with a 
piece of wood will cause the ball of earth 
and roots to leave the pot, and it is easy 
to plant the entire hill of beans into the 
open bed. 

The growth may appear a little spin- 
dling, and not look as if there was much 
prospect for early beans, but a few weeks 
in the open with bright warm weather will 
make a wonderful change. The beans 
will come at least a month sooner than on 
those planted in the open bed after the 
danger of frost is over. They will con- 
tinue to bear longer, and taking everything 
into consideration, it is a paying little bit 
of work for those who delight in having 
an early garden. 

It is commonly supposed beans require 
only poor soil to produce a good crop. 
This is an error. tter have good, rich, 
light soil and the crop will be much 
heavier.—J. T. T. 





ane, Write today. 
L. J. FARMER, Box 434, Pulaski, W. Y. 





M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Ind. Agt., 
Room 909 5So.Ry.Washington, be. 


in 







AT HALF AGENTS’ PRICES 
We deal direct with you—no agents. Our 
prices one-half what agents charge. We 
gave you the agents’ profits. 

Ww on all orders of 

e pay $7.50 or over. 

If any tree is not true to name and healthy, 
wereplace it. Send for free 


ful of v infor Ww ia 
Wa. P.Rureet& Sen, Sox 15, Seneca, 8.7. 








Guarentood True to Name 
; ireigh fpald, and free ilusreted 


WELLS WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
64 Wellalcy Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 











lum, pear, quince, 
cherry, grape vines, orna- 
mental trees, plants, etc. 
Highest grade—true to 
name. Best New Fru_ts. 
We sell ov get 
agents’ profits. 
Write us today. 


TIMOTHYS: 


rower. 

New recleaned Iowa Grown Timothy, free from weed 

geed. Guaranteed Satisfact or money refunded. Write 

ay. « 76-page catalog and Samples. Low prices 
ea Clover and all grass seeds. Write before advance. 

& A. BERRY SEED CO.. Bex 319 CLARINDA. IOWA 





LETTUCE IN COLD FRAMES 

Those who are anxious to secure early 
lettuce should know the varieties that are 
best to start early, and then they should 
know how to get advantage of the bad 
weather in the early spring. 
Purchase lettuce seed by the ounce. 
This will pay because you get so much 
more seed, and then if it should happen 
that you fail with one or two beds, you 
can try again immediately without wait- 

ing to secure seed. 
e varieties known as Big Boston, and 











Grand Rapids are satisfactory for early 
lettuce. | 

Make a good sized cold frame. Secure | 
window or hotbed sash and build the| 
frame or box to suit the sash. Build the} 
scribing property, naming lowest price. We help buy- | boxes any good day in winter, and just as | 
@s locate desirable Rroperty FRE American In- | coon as you can spade the soil inside the 


vestment Ass'n. 34 Palace Bidg.Min neaplis, Minn | * ; . - . 
| frames, do so, and mix with it a liberal 


Catalog and sainpies nest. 
Write today, W. N. SOAP PF, Bex 67, New Carlisle, Obie 
—— 


FARMS WANTED p25 ‘commissions. Write de- 











WANTED Severalhonest,industrious people to distribute - 
Farm Literature. Salary per month. | quantity of well rotted stable manure. 
Prof. J. L. NICHOLS, Deot. 6. Naperville, Ill 





Cover up if there is apt to be more zero 


WANTED FARM LANDS 205 quick sesulis fraticter, | weather. you feel that the back-bone 
of winter has been 7" plant the let- 


WESTERN SALES AGENCY, Phoenix Bidg. Hinncapolis, Minn. 
Vigorous northern stock. $1.65 per 1000. veri oO 
Strawberry Plants A most waimabie Siustented catalog free. j tuce seed, cov ering . 7 ] f about 
Mayers Plant Nursery. Merrill, Mich. Rohemian Nurseryman | one-fourth of an inch. ace glass over 
the beds. 


sown, cover the glass with straw or boards 
until the weather moderates somewhat. 





i ne 

tual’ beavese or money —~_ - 
Oesk 3, Ganner Nursery Company, St. Louts ; 
Strawberry aa —larens and pet ix fins, | _, L@ttuce thus planted will show a gain 
A. FREE Bverbearing _ Strawberry | Flasts of from six to ten weeks. When moderate 
—_—— AWS .2 Mo. | weather comes the glass may be removed. 


FOR SALE: white and If too thick, much may be transplanted in 








If it is severe after the seed is fre 


FLORID 





High Vielding Seed Corn deen Go. st-Louls, Mo. | the spring.—J. T. T 








-SALZER’S- 


“Wonder” Vegetable 
Barilost <3 
ortho: 


=% Seeds fort) C 


each of 
Sh rm Cc. 
Earliest Fasuiiet. Prteshead Let- 





tuce, ht Radish, Onion Mix- 
ture, for quality and yield, 
pom ee equal. x pac! Ss 

loc t cages 


con enough seed to 
with rich, juicy vegetables, and 
and lots of them, during early 
Spring and Summer. 


Special Offer 


Above vegetabl n tion, . 

w one package each of Salzer’ 

Radiant Sweet Peas, Elegant Astens, 
hscholtzias, Blu 


+ ‘te 





mos, all for . remi 
ec and get both collecti Ly 
Ca and our Great Red Riding 


lbc. 

Another Special . 
Gig Marauip Wheat, sth Contury 
etc., for 10¢, postpald, 

Write today. Big 1914 Seed Book Free. 


Salzer 


111 South Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis, 
























GRAND TRIAL OFFER 
$2.60 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 
Wi mail following 25 Packets choices 
: Th Baths enesnbte ont Plower Geode tor oo 

Money returned if not satisfactory. 
best, early sort. 


sweetest 
early, sure header. 
Danish solidest winter. 


stteey set 

Seit-bianching, 

; fine family use. 
heads. 





Family Favorite, 
tender, 








cr 30 packets Grand Flowering Beeet 
















ne package of Jones 
Regenerated A bun- 
dance Oats will 
sent free to show its wonderful productive- 
ness. Resists drouth—grows big crops where 
others fail. Longest strawed, thinnest skinned, 
heaviest yielding—earliest large grained oats in the 
d. Also free—Jones’ Book on seeds and crop 

. Oata perfectly clean. Send your name 


Box 793-4, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


and Save Agents’ and Dealers’ Profits. 
Apples 7c; Peaches 7c; Cherries 13c; Pears I5e; Plums 
lbc, A complete list of varieties. Concord Grapes 62.00 
per 100; Carolina, Lom ba and Norway Po 63.00 
100. Small Fruit Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, 
erennials, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. We the 
¢ on all orders amount FREE ALOG 


$10.00 or over. Get our 
ERS NURSERY, 














HOLSINGER BROTH 
Box 119: 





land values go- 
ing up fast. Will 
sell a few farms out of our tract in Peace River 
region at low price, on easiest terms. We are 


ting large groves, help wanted. 
0. FARWELL & SONS 55 Fenelon Place, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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PERSONAL LETTER FROM JONES 
Lloyd Kenyon Jones, one of our able 
writers, said he was going to study the 
Panama Canal this winter and asked what 
we thought of some articles telling how 
some of the big men in connection with 
this great project rose to their exalted 
positions from obscure farm boys. I told 
Jones it wouldn’t do, because only a very 
few farm boys who went to the city ever 
got their heads above the dead level of 
obscurity and I didn’t believe in sending 
them rainbow chasing when they were 
better off on the farm. Do you farm boys 
want the truth about the city life by a man 
who has tramped the streets as a news- 
paper reporter and knows every in and 
out? Shall we get the series of articles 
he suggests? Here’s Jones’ letter: 
November 8, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Secor: 

I quite agree with yours of the 7th, 
that it is not the best idea in the 
world to beguile, inveigle and other- 
wise induce country boys to desert 
the plow-share and become part of the 
mob in the cities. 

Farm boys do keep on coming to 
the'city, and it takes the red out of 
their cheeks,and the edge off romance. 

That is exactly what the average 
farm boy encounters in the city. 
Heaven prevent my hand from ever 
being lifted to bring them hither! 

Which reminds me: 

What does the farm boy bump into? 
What film comes between his vision 
and estimate of the proportion of 
things and the white lights—and red 
ones? 

I have watched them fight it out 
Mr. Secor—and lose, mostly. An 
like many others, I fought it out, until 
I had earbuncles on my soul. It isa 
brave thing to tell another what to 
do, and sing this thread-bare song of 
grit. But it’s bum advice to follow. 
No time spins by so fast as rent-day, 
when the wherewithal is NIX. 

Why not let Successful Farming 
pull the veneer from the external glit- 
ter, and show the country boy what 
the city is? Not its vice, you under- 
stand, but suppose we tell the story 
of the big towns as they are? Sup- 
pose we take up the living and wage 
question, and let them listen to the 
dull grind of the mill of the gods, that 
is getting a little wheat at the expense 
of much chaff? 

Even if the sun does poke its nose 
up each morning behind the same old 
clump of cottonwoods, and sets each 
night behind the same old red barn, 
itis home. The Army and Navy like 
to see the country boys come. How 
in blazes could we afford to quarrel 
with Mexico if we didn’t have country 
boys to get shot to pieces? 

Do you think you would be inter- 
ested in even considering a series on 
this great Alchemy of Broken Hearts? 

Maybe the old red blankets would 
feel as soft as eiderdown after the boys 
on the farms had perused it. 

Can’t we give them a look at the 

of all Saharas—the loneli- 


the Babylons of 


greatest 
ness of the cities 
Despair? 

If the country boys only knew it, 
their chances of success in the inflated 
towns are about the same as those of a 





wax cat trying to catch an asbestos 
canary in the gardens of—not Allah! 
I would suggest a series about as 


follows, with full privileges of re- 
visions, rejection or anythi “ 
Article the First—The Funeral 


Pyre of Country Boys’ Hopes—the 
City. 

Article the Second—The Wage, the 
Cost, the Net; being an insight into 
what it costs to “get by,” and what is 
left. The last is easy—O! 

Article the Third—The Chalk 
Marks on the Freight. Car; being a 
sort of tracer of the gay dream of the 
country boy who reads, “Belt Line, 
Chicago”’ on the load of grain, and the 
place - -— : ee 

Article the Fourt. portunity 
to the Square Mile; being an idea of 
the expanse of country and.the good- 
ness of the soil vs. the av of 
12,500 persons to the square mile in 
Chicago. 

The ideas therefrom reach out into 
multitudes, but let us pursue the sub- 
ject no farther. I should be glad to 

ave your views. 

I appreciate your kind invitation 
to write some more for Successful 
Farming. 
Indeed, it is my wish to do so. 
Besides, I like the game. It is the 
only thing I could ever ring a bull’s 
eye on, and I tried ’em all, from near- 
gold-mining in Cripple Creek, to want- 
ing to be a pirate along the Barbary 
Coast (Africa, not ’Frisco!) 

With happiest wishes, I am, Yours, 

Jones. 


ANSWER TO SILO PROBLEM 

The weight of corn silage increases with 
the depth below the surface, with the 
amount of water in the silage and with the 
diameter of the silo. When the diameter 
of the silo is small there is greater friction 
against the walls and the silage does not 
settle as solid. It has been found by ex- 
periment that the mean weight of a cubic 
foot of well matured corn silage ina cylin- 
drical silo 16 feet in diameter and 30 feet 
deep is approximately 40 pounds. 

Our problem, then, is to find the number 
of cubic feet in the silo, multiply this by 
40, and reduce the result to tons, To find 
the cubical contents of a cylinder you 
multiply the square of the radius by 
3.1416 and then multiply the result by the 
depth. In this case, the radius is & feet 
and 8 squared makes 64. To complete 
the problem you have 64x3.1416x40divided 
| by 2000 equals 120 tons, approximately. 











SHEEP SHANK 
The “‘sheep shank”’ is a simple and con- 
venient hitch when it is desired to take up 
slack in arope. It is formed by doubling 
back the rope until the desired amount of 
| slack is taken up and then placing a half 
hitch in the main rope over each of the 


loops formed. 


_—— 
; 











janie 


nisl 


— 











If the rope is allowed to become slack, 
or is left for any considerable time, the 
loops should be bound to the standing 
part of the rope. 








Jan., 1914 
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BD. ee 
r own merchant an e 
Dealer's Profit in your eae, poahet 
where it belongs. e following are a 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 4c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, + - Zhe. per red. 
Fence, - tt red. 
Wire, $1.40 per 80-red Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS PREETRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It's full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 215 Winchester, 





































| OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 








MASON’S 


Heavy Close 49-in, 


Field Fence 


Hog Fence, 140.2 008, Barb Wire, $1.55 spool 
Close 48-in. Stock & ee 












































Stee. Farm Gates, size 4 X10 ..... 5 
Lawn Fence .............. ~" oeueud 6 _———- 
Get our catalog of Fencing, Gates 
ri citon, Laws dtmoct fen tory prices. Write todam. 
The Mason Fence Co., Leesburg, O. 


H. P.Encine $892 


ple,durabie,pow- 







_~ 


627 King St., Ottawa, Kansas. 









ww by to earn 

greener == OO 

Fractical Auto School, 68-T Beaver St.. New York 
Successful Farming’s guarantee has 


a ring which sounds true—is true. 
































HOW MUCH HAY IN A MOW 

In order to find the number of tons of 
hay in a mow it is necessary to measure 
the length, width and he ‘ight of the hay. 
These measurements multiplied together 
will give the number of cubic feet occupied 
by the hay. A ton of ordinary settled 
mixed hay occupies about 340 cubic feet. 
To find the number of tons you divide the 
number of cubic feet by 340. 

For example, take a mow that is 18 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, and which is filled with 
hay to a depth of 10 feet. Your problem 
then is 18x17x10 divided by 340 equals 9. 

The amount of hay in a mow of a given 
size depends to a certain extent upon the 
kind of hay and the extent to which it has 
settled, but the above method will give 
results which are approximately correct. 


RURAL SCHOOL A SOCIAL CENTER 
Continued from page 10 

lights installed. Through the special 

efforts of some of the members a piano 

was obtained that adds enormously to the 

pleasure of the association. The walls of 

the school have also been hung with pic- 


tures of great men such as will inspire the ° 
young people with an appreciation for World's Greatest S age 
and a desire to achieve in the interest of of Horsemans 


social betterment. The lives of these men 
are studied from the standpoint of what 


they accomplished for humanity and as Been us you have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
such are hel id as an ideal to be lived up to. wonderful system, The Beery Course is the result of a 
Bad Habits li etime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses. As one of 


Each June the Sunday School holds a 


regular, Chldreng Day service at which| | Cuuredd | fk Frot Beery cannt hand.” My tooo proves it 
tation of bibles to each eight year old| | BY Beery System Master Any Horse Break a Colt in 
child, or younger ones who already can Betucing pt ~ ar a. aoaty Seine en Double-Quick Time! 
read. To Protestants are presented the torerteidieleremoved. | Sous Erscoless secrets © You can do it by my simple, 
l a lifetime—enables you to ractiont, humane system.Thcre 
St. James version, while the Catholic! | Gettine fast in the stall, 
-mt receive the Duoay translation Pawing w fie itched. yoreene tt f oe tell the saemn eee ae &- 
members recelv ] . isposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 to $3,000 
o. i Te ai . Orowd in the stall, 
Tie eh ori ee boon nowt eedely| | Reeder | eee eeroment |” a veer 
\ 8. J ii i any of my graduates are 
the endeavor on the part of the little folks Falling on ono rein handie—and my students are | making big money as profes- 
Lunging and plunging all good traders. sional horse trainers at home or 


to learn to read as soon as possible as 

well as to study the bible principles. 
A Musical Organization 

Out of this first breaking away from 

conventional old time habits a variety of 

uses for the school-house, after class hours, 

has sprung up. At first the religious meet- 

ed greatlyén musical advantages. 


ings : : Penning away. 
The result was that a singing class of young Kicking. vs My Graduates Are traveling. I madea fortune trav- 
people was held every Monday evening| | furd'to shee Doing Wonders ihe," 


and the young folks attended in a body 








Refusing to stand. 

Refusing to back. 

Shyin Balking 

Afraid of automobiles 

Afraid o' 

Afraid of clotheson line. 

Afraid of cars. 

Afraid of sound of a gun 

Afraid of band slayiae 

Afraid of steam en -, 

Afraid of the tou 
shafts or harness, 


Bad to groom 









To the first 100 
men owning 
horses, who answer this advertisement, I 
will positively send my introductory course 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, 


my students has said, 





BEFORE TRAINING 


A. L. Dickinson, of Friendship 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 




















Twenty-five thousand vee ol and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that ¢# does the work. 


“The horse has never been foaled 





Send the Coupon 


Breaking stra N. ¥., says: ‘lam workin ir of 

and me arned o ae bg wy sing: Hofusing "to hold kort horses that» leanedout several men. pd gst the Introductory Qourye 

ing class introduced other lines of musica owe got them for $110, gave them a fe orse Training FREE. Tus 
Scaring at A hy lessons, and have been offe special offer may never be 


endeavor. Today every home in the dis- 
trict has learned the value of musie and 
has some sort of musical attraction to 
cheer them on. 





As soon as the young people found out 

how beneficial their singing class was prov- 
ing, a literary society was formed with its | 
ylace of meeting at the school-house. 
tere the young folks, enthusiastic and | 
sociable, came to give literary programs | 
followed by refreshments and a social 
entertainment. In their literary activity 
debates, declamations and music give a | 
valuable training in themselves as well as 
to arouse interest on current subjects such | 
as “Silos,” Alfalfa,”’ “How to Make the 
Hen Productive,” etc. 

The desire to learn to be a better friend | 
and neighbor and to pull with the whole 
community has led these people to cravethe 
knowledge that will enable them to realize 
their desire. And what have they done 
to obtain this knowledge? 

The first thing was to secure a compe- 
tent school teacher for whom they pay the 
best salary they can afford. Instead of 
refusing her the comfort of the farm homes 
as they did four years ago, the farmers 
now compete to have the teacher stay 
with them. This attitude shows the great 
change that has taken place. The travel- 
ing library is one of the features of the 
mats ns pe ber and from thirty-five to 
fifty books are kept in circulation con- | 
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Noone pet pay acent for Bickmore’s F arm Account Book. |t wi!| be sent free to any farmer 


who will be good enough to tell who and where he is. 


attention. Business 


The cost of a crop never demanded closer 
farming puts money in the bank. This book is arranged to keep all accounts in 


simple form—more simple, and certainly more practical, than trying to remember them; shows 


what to charge against crop production ; 
accounts. pages 
It is meant for business. 





Be Sure Ano WORK Tue Horse a Aap Ay! cures, and the horse works all y time. 


Send us your 
name and we 
will mail you 
now for Bickmore’s Farm Account Book—itisteady g free copy of 
Bickmore’s 
Farm Account 
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~ always ready for Harness or Saddle Galls, Chafe, 
Rope Burns, Cuts, Scratches, Grease Heel, etc. 

cows use it fo 

For the sake of your horse’s health, be sure to ask 


for 
and addrese—that’ 8 all. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO, 
26, Old Town, Maine 


for ink or pencil. 
Its quality is in keeping with 


BICKMORE’S 
GALL CURE 


les the year round—they believe in it. 


r Sore Teats. Don’t buy a substitute. 
more’s Gall Cure at the store. But write 
No cost. No obligation. Send your name 


Book. 


has a laborer’s time record and section for personal 
Not a cheap affair. 


Users keep it In 








Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when mak- 
ng inquiries concerning their wares. It will insure you courteous treatment. 


tinuously. But better instruction and 
greater library facilities were not enough. 
Continued on page 43 
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THE PROPER WEANING OF FOALS 


EANING 
W is the 

most im- 
portant incident in 
the life of a horse. 
His whole future 
depends on the way 
he is treated at that 
important juncture, 
immediately before 
it and immediately 
after it. Even ifa 
foal has not been 
fed any grain and 
has been in poor 
pasture, and pes- 
tered half to death 
by the flies, he will 
have had the milk 
and the care of his 
mother to fall back 
on. But both of 
these are lost to him once the weanin 
process is begun and must be replaced. 

First of all let us settle the question of 
feeding cows’ milk to foals before or after weaning. As a 
general rule it is to be avoided. Nothing makes flesh on a 
young animal so quickly as fresh, whole, new milk fed warm 
and unlimited rations of the delectable fluid are apt to build 
up more vealy tissue than the joints were designed to support. 
A little new milk, say two to four quarts a day, may be fed with 
benefit, or at least without harm, but unless a foal is doing 
badly or his mother is a very poor milker, the less cows’ milk a 
foal gets the better he is off. 

At five months is generally the proper time to wean a foal. I 
believe it is better to wean them at four months than at six, 
but the younger they are separated from their dams the greater 
the care they need and the more bother they are. Therefore 
it is about the end of October and the beginning of November 
that most foals are weaned in the cornbelt. ir they can be 
weaned so as to have a pick of good grass when going it on their 
own hook, so much the better. 

When her foal is taken away from her, it is quite as neces- 
sary to take proper care of the mare as it is of her young. 
Neglect may ruin her for all time as a brood mare. If she has 
been accustomed to be turned with her colt in a lot or box at 
night during the fall—and most of them have good shelter 
after the niehts get chilly-—simply forget to bring the mare to 
her offspring after she comes in from work. During that day 
keep her stripped fairly clean, so the milk will not bother her, 
but at night do not clean it all out of her udder. If mare and 
foal have been running idle, then one or other must be shifted 
to strange quarters. 

In any ev. at house them so that they can not hear each other. 
Keep the mare up, if she has been idle, for 
twenty-four hours, feeding nothing but hay 
and giving only a scanty supply of water. 
Draw the milk from her equantle according 
to its amount, but never strip her clean until 
she is quite dry. Feed dry hay only for the 
first few days, unless the mare is working, in 
which case, lighten her work and reduce her 
grain ration materially. Keeping her short 
of water and food is the readiest way to shut 
off the milk flow. If, however, her udder gets 
hard, strip her clean, foment it well with hot 
water ona rub it thoroughly with some bland 
vegetable oil, and give her a dose of salts. All 
the time watch her carefully—the udder is a 
most important part of a brood mare and worth 
caring for always in the best possible style. 

On the treatment accorded the foal before 
weaning will depend his measure of prosperity 
afterward. I have always aivenaiel the thor- 
ough gentling of foals very early in their lives, beginning at a 
few days old. If the youngster has been taught to lead handily 
to halter and has been fed his rations of grain independent of 
his dam’s feed-box, there will be little trouble with him when 
he is shut away from her. If not, there is always more or less 
trouble. It is always best to begin the breaking process with 
young foals, and for these reasons: They learn quickly and 
without much bother, far less than when they are some months 
older. Every foal should have his feet investigated regularly 
so that they may be kept growing level. To this end he must 
be taught in very early foalhood to permit all of his feet to be 
vicked up when desired. This is an easy trick and they like it. 

have had charge of foals that would want to “shake hands” 
with me whenever I came along with their feed. Then, should 
it so happen that the little thing should get its leg hurt, it can be 
fixed up without any fuss, whereas if it has never had its feet 
lifted, it wi'l raise a terrible row and the job of doctoring will 
be poorly done at the best. In this way a v unsightly, 
serious blemish in after life may be obviated m8 by teach- 
ing the foal to let his feet be picked up when wanted. 





By J. H. S. JOHNSTONE 





If the foal has 
been accustomed to 
eat grain out of his 
own box ever since 
he would nibble at 
it, he will keep 
right along eating, 
even though he 
may fret a bit at 
first, after the final 
wrench has been 
effected. Keep him 
in a boxstall for a 
couple of days, giv- 
ing plenty of water 
by leaving a clean 
pailful of it fixed 
so he can’t upset it. 
Give him the finest, 
freshest, brightest, 
sweeetest hay onthe 
place, a mere pick 
at a time, so that it may always be at- 
tractive. If a big bunch of it is thrown 
into the rack he will mull and nose it over 
until more than half of it becomes distasteful to him. Feed 
him exactly the same kind of grain he has been getting—all he 
will eat up clean, fed a very little at a time. Make no sudden 
change, as, say, from oats to corn or from corn to oats. 

If the foal not been fed grain right along when sucking 
his mother, teach him the trick of eating it before attempting 
to wean him, then go ahead as before. He will, of course, not 
do as well nor be as , as though he had had grain right 
along, but it will be a whole lot better than nothing. Whena 
man weans a foal without grain feeding before or after he is well 
nigh beyond redemption and sadly in need of regeneration 
through the true er of proper livestock feeding. 

If at the time the foal is weaned there is any nice, fresh pas- 
ture available, let him be turned on that. Usually there is not, 
so let him have ample yard room to exercise in and hay, o_ 
and water as already described. After a couple of weeks brin 
him up and for three consecutive mornings give him a dose o 
santonin. Twent ins divided into three powders, one for 
each morning, wi about right for the average draft-bred 
foal on a cornbelt farm. 

All foals have worms. Remember that and fail not to ad- 
minister this dose, that he may go into winter as free as may be 
from these intestinal pests. There are other worm sepuiiee, 
but santonin is as good as any and easily given. If there is 
but one foal on the premises, see that he company, if it is 
only a couple of calves. Do not turn foals with older horses. 
Rear them by themselves and keep them ajfirt from the larger 
horses all winter long. 

Feed little and often. Corn two parts, oats two parts, wheat 
bran one part, all by weight, with a modicum 
of linseed oil meal, form the ideal grain ration. 
Roll the oats and crack the corn at first and 
gradually substitute whole in as their 
mouths Brews harder. Third cutting alfalfa 
hay (in some parts the second is preferred) is 
the very best possible roughage for foals. Let 
them pick at nice corn fodder during the day, 
or rather let them have a chance to do so by 
way of a change, but rely on alfalfa as the main 
roughness. If alfalfa cannot be obtained 
then red clover is the next best. Of course, all 
roughage must be bright, fresh, sweet and ab- 
solutely free from dust and mold. Timothy 
hay is poor stuff for foals. Silage I abominate. 
I consider it too risky a food. There are cir- 
cumstances which no man can foresee or under- 
stand, in which the very best of silage to look 
at will kill horses as surely as a high-powered 


rifle. 

Lastly look well to the feet all winter long. If they are in- 
clined to out uneven have them leveled off with the rasp. 
Keep the toes short, the ground-contacting surface of the wall 
level. Do not permit the heels to grow high, narrow and stilty. 
Some foals naturally have feet that are inclined to be thin at 
the toes, dry, and shelly in texture. This is hereditary no 
—— but, even so, much = = done in a _—_ — 

, lying regularly a bland dressing to the thus: 
Stockholm tar, 1 lb.; beef tallow (pure), 1 Ib.; castor oil, 1 Ib.; 


turpentine, 8 ounces. Mix all together with gentle heat until 


- thoroughly incorporated. Rub a little of this ing into the 
wall and p Anca as required. Incidentally it 7 be said that 
this is the best formula for a hoof-dressing I know. Treat 


the foals as much like horses as possible. Young foals learn 
rapidly and whether they form good habits or habits, en- 
hancing or ing their value at maturity, depends upon 
their care-taker. Avoid babying them and fussing with them. 
Be gentle always with them, but insist on complete obedience 
at all costs. us will your foals prosper and grow into money 
day by day until grass rises arsin. 
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“Look Beyond the End of 


Your Nose” 


grandfather used to say. A big Florida fruit grower remarked that he had 
to go to California to learn that he had been wrong for twenty years. The 
potato growers of Maine get hints from Colorado; the apple men learn 
from the orange growers how to codjperate. Here’s where the national- 
farm-weekly idea comes in. If you want to travel north, east, south, west 
and get your long-distance lessons in money-making methods without 
spending carfare, look beyond the end of your nose and get the national- 
farm-weekly habit. The big National Farm Paper is The Country Gentleman. 


WE BRING THE BEST FARMS TO YOU. If you had the money and 
time wouldn’t it help your farm if you traveled about the country, looking 
at the best farms of their kind in the United States? We propose not 
only to bring the best farms to you, but to bring to you the MEN behind 
the best farms; let them tell you the secret of their success, which is more 
worth while than merely looking at the farms. The Best Farms I Know is 
a series of articles written by men who do know. This one series alone is 
worth more than the $1.50 (less than three cents a week) you pay for 
The Country Gentleman. 


TEN DOLLARS MINUS ONE DOLLAR FIFTY EQUALS WHAT? 
Service. One of our editors said the other day, “‘Here’s a check for $1.50 
for a year’s subscription accompanied by a technical question that will 
cost us ten dollars for an expert to answer. Where do we get off?” The 
answer was easy: We don’t get off; we get on. And that’s why we're 
getting on. Service. Our three hundred thousand weekly circulation 
from a little more than nothing two and a half years ago shows that we 
are getting on. It’s service. Nearly three-score experts are at our call 
to answer any question you may ask us about your business of farming. 
It’s free, in The Country Gentleman. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE FAILURE if you have wit enough to 
escape the other fellow’s pitfalls. We're one of the few farm papers that 
publish failures—in livestock, poultry, fruits, field crops, farm finance—or 
lack of finance. We don’t publish hard-luck stories; just failures, with 
reasons why. Failures show you the road to success. They’re in The 
Country Gentleman. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE IS THE MAINSPRING OF THE FARM. 
And we'll never let that mainspring run down for want of new ideas. 
Clothes, cooking, crocheting, clubs—they’re all wound right up to the 
minute. And the pin-money suggestions—chickens, eggs, bees, flowers— 
are timed to the season of every woman’s needs. You'll lighten your 
labors if you read the woman’s department in The Country Gentleman. 


Everything about the BUSINESS of farming you will find in Tur Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN, the national farm weekly. Five cents the copy, of all 
newsdealers; $1.50 the year, by mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE COST OF 


HORSE LABOR’ 


ON THE F ARM 





By A. H. SNYDER. Article oe 


far the greatest single item in the;pounds. The two horses in each una 


¥ 
B horse-labor expense account is feed. 
[t comprises from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of the total cost, depending 
upon the price of feeding stuffs and the 


economy exercised in using them. 


While it is true that many work horses 
are over-fed, it is also true that economy 
in most cases should not be sought through 
a reduction of quantity,. but rather 
through substitution of the less expensive 


for the more expensive feeds. 

The average farm in the middle west 
produces @ variety of grains and hays from | 
which many rations can be made up. It 
is well worth while to study prices of the 
several feeds in order to feed those lowest 
in price and sell those which command the 
best price. Often it is possible to reduce the 
cost of a ration by selling grain produced 
on the farm, and replacing it by the pur- 
chase of such concentrated feeds as oil 
meal, bran, ete. 

On most farms there are seasons when 
horses are comiparatively idle or doing very 
light work. During the latter period they 
require but little more than a mainte- 
nance ration and it is during this time that 
the greatest opportunity is offered for 
economy in feeding. 

During the Inactive Season 


Few attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the best methods of wintering 
horses but experience has shown that only 
a small grain ration is necessary and that 
some of the cheaper forms of roughage 
can be utilized to good advantage. The 
Michigan experiment station found eight 
pounds of grain, in combination with 
roughage composed principally of oat- 
straw and corn fodder, furnished a satis- 
factory ration for winter feeding to horses 
doing light work. A ration of this kind is 
certainly much more economical than the 
average ration fed. It would result in a 
saving of approximately 5 cents a day, or 
$5 or $6 for the inactive season as compared 
with the ten or twelve pounds of grain 
and fifteen pounds of hay fed on many 
farms. 

Oats have long been the favorite single 
grain feed for horses. They were supposed 
to keep them in better condit ion, give them 
rnore life and better endurance, especially 
in hot weather, than is the case with a 
corn ration. Within the past few years a 
number of experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the relative value of 
oats and other eoncentrated feeds for 
work horses. While the results of these 
experiments do not agree in every par- 
ticular they all indicate that corn can be 
fed in place of oats in many cases without 
affecting the health, endurance or — of 
the animals, and with a considerable re- 
duction in the cost of the ration. 

The Ohio experiment station made a 
comparison of oats fed alone with mixed 
clover and timcethy hay as compared with 
ear corn fed in like manner. Three farm 
teams were used which were worked prac- 
tically the same as the teams on an aver- 
age farm. The six horses were mature 


grade Percheron geldings, ranging in age 
from seven to eighteen years and in weight 
from fourteen hundred to sixteen hundred 


were approximately the same age. 

One horse in each team was fed oats and 
the other corn, both receiving mixed clover 
and timothy hay. No endeavor was made | 


two rations, but an equal number of 
pounds of oats and ear corn was fed. 
At the end of 380 days the resatte | 





showed that ear corn was ‘‘practicall 
efficient, pound for pound, as oats.’ fa | 
horses fed ear corn were reported to ‘vom 
enjoyed as good. health, endured hot 
|weather as well and displayed as, high 
spirits as those fed oats. 

The fact is emphasized that the horses 
used were mature geldings and the same 
might not be true of young horses; also, 
that the results might not be the same with 
other than mixed clover and timothy ha 
and, further, that the results do not in 
cate that an exclusive corn ration is satio- 
factory for mares with foal or in milk. 

In this experiment there was no test 
made of a mixed grain ration and conse- 
quently there is nothing to show that such 





| aration would not have been more efficient 


| than either corn or oats used alone. 

These results have an important bear- | of 
ing upon the cost and economy of feeding | ““” 
work horses. Ear corn is monn, Na cheaper, 
pound for pound, than oats, while this 
experiment ee vy hed are ap- 
proximately equ or feedin 
under the conditions mentioned "dere. 
When corn is 50 cents a bushel it would be | SHOX FLEES: 
necessary to buy oats at about 25 cents 
a bushel in order to make the price 
pound of the two grains the same. Fhe 
fact is that oats usually sell for about 
three-fourths or four-fifths as much per 
bushel as corn. 

Substitutes for Oats 

A similar experiment was conducted 

with the farm work horses at the Iowa ex- 


periment station, the object to de- 
termine the economy of using oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, or gluten feed as a sub- 
stitute for oats in the ration. In this case 


the rations were so planned as to give prac- 
tically the same amounts of nutrients to all 
horses at the same time. 

The results indicate that a moderate 
amount of either of the concentrates men- 
tioned can be successfully and profitably 
fed with corn in the place of oats. 

“With corn at 50 cents a bushel, oats at 
40 cents and oil meal at $32 per ton, the 
average s.\ving in the daily expense for 
feed for each work day amounts to 1.6 cent 
by the use of oil meal in place of oats. 
The average grain ration, as fed to horses 
weighing between 1300 and 1700 pounds 
and averaging 6.4 hours of work daily 


was 14.12 pounds of corn, 2.59 pounds o 
oats and 1.08 pounds of oil meal at a cost 
of 23 cents per day; a ration of 7.25 pounds 


of corn, 10 socboe dy of oats and .07 pounds 
of oil meal cost 24.6 cents per day.” 
Some Results From Kansas 

The Kansas station has recently pub- 
lished the results of extensive experiments 
in which they used the artillery horses at 
Fort Riley. While the work performed 
by these horses is somewhat different from 
farm work, the number of horses and 
the fact that all horses do almost ex- 








to give equal amounts of nutrients in the | 
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AFETY to the horse often 
means safety to the driver. 
Where dangerous, slippery roads 
are to be encountered it is essen- }) 
tial to have the horse sure-footed. % 


Red Tip Calks } 
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. They make the horse sure-footed 
and dispel the terrors of icy roads. 
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actly the same kind and amount of work 
offers excellent opportunity to accurately 
compare various rations. 

They found that “oats proved to be a 
a feed for work horses, especially dur- 

hot summer weather, than corn, when 
fet with timothy or prairie hay. Corn, 
when fed with the proper amount of alfalfa 
hay of the right quality, gave as good re- 
sults and was one-third cheaper than a 
ration of oats and prairie hay.’ 

From the results given it is evident that 
the kind of hay fed has an important effect 
upon the grain used. The Ohio station 
found corn satisfactory with mixed clover 
and timothy hay; the Kansas station used 
corn to advantage with alfalfa hay, but 
found it unsatisfactory when fed alone 
with timothy or prairie hay. 

The most economical ration is largely 
an individual problem for each feeder. 
The cost of feeds varies to such an extent 
from time to time even in different sec- 
tions of the same state, that it is im ible 
to pick out a ration which would be the 
best for all living within a comparatively 
small area. For example, the corn and 
alfalfa ration was found far cheaper than 
any other in a section where alfalfa is 
grown extensively, A farmer who could 
not obtain alfalfa hay except by shippin 
it a considerable distance, ols who h had 
clover, or mixed timothy and clover hay 
would most likely find it more aoupenaieal 
to use the hay he has on hand. 

With a knowledge of the feeding value 
of the several feeds available, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the most economical 
ration at prices prevailing in any locality. 
If you do not have a book which gives the 
feeding value of common feeding stuffs we 
will be glad to send a copy of our feeding 
table with no expense to you except a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage. 

It must also be remembered that there 
is great difference in the individuality of 
horses as regards their feed. The man who 
feeds most economically and efficiently is 
constantly watching the effect of theration 
upon the condition and spirit of the animal. 

e two horses of a team often require 
different kinds and amounts of f in 
order to do most efficient work. 





NAVY BEANS FOR HOGS 

An Illinois subscriber asks if navy 
beans are good for hogs. 

The Michigan experiment station com- 
pared cooked cull table beans with a mix- 
ture of equak parts of cooked beans and 
corn meal, feeding 26 pigs averaging 160 
pounds for periods of 56 to 70 days. 

The averag2 daily ration of cooked beans 
was 4.7 pounds, and the daily ration of 
corn nel and beans consisted of 3 pounds 
corn meal and 3 pounds of beans. The 
pigs fed beans alone made an average total 
gain of 62 pounds and it required 421 
—— of feed to produce 100 pounds gain. 

he pigs receiving corn meal and beans 
made an average total gain of 94 pounds, 
and it required 406 pounds of feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds gain. 

These results indicate that beans have a 
high value as food for swine. They are 
rich in protein and should therefore be 
fed in combination with some starchy 
food such as corn. When fed = or in 
excess, to fattening hogs the uce a 
soft pork lacking quality, anc lard with a 
low melting point. They should always 
be thoroughly cooked in salt water. 


In training a horse to walk fast he is 
not injured in the least for any other gait, 
but can be taught to trot and gallop 
just as well. 
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Making Profit out 
Of Stock Br of fegrimer science 


I want all yeu farmers to get this fact riveted in your mind rding stock—that 
the only animals that are paying yo ou a profit are those that are digesting their feed— 
bowels regular every day and absolutely free from worms. 
fad it is just at this very time of year when stock are not in that condition, because 
fey are cooped up, deprived of exercise and for the last few months have been on dry 
which does not contain the laxatives and tonics so abundantly supplied by grass. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Alds Digestion Makes Stock Healthy Expels Worms 


Being both a Doctor of Medicine and a Doctor of Veterinary Science I formulated 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to aid digestion, make stock healthy and expel worms. 

This scientific, 21-year-old preparation contains highly concentrated tonics that 
improve the appetite and aid digestion, laxatives for regulating the bowels and 
vermifuges that expel the worms. 

Remember, it’s the cow in the pink of condition that fills the milk pail, the steer with 
an appetite that lays - fat, the horse that enjoys its dinner that pulls on the bit, the 
hog that is healthy and free from worms that gets to be a 200-pounder in six months. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will positively put your stock in these conditions. So sure am 
I that it will, that I have authorized your local dealer to =, you with enough for 
all your stock and if it does not do as I claim, return the empty packages and get your 
money 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by 
know. I save you peddler’s salary an 
prove: 25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-lb. sack $5. 00. 
Canada, the far West and the South. 


If not sold by your dealer, write dir.:t to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A splendid 1 gaat ~~ up Gee Covenant 


ps poh me DI Ao ae mag all turoanh the winten 
app. 
Shortens moulting \perto« and otes 
rapid feather gro 
make chicks strong and hoslthy. 
| a ‘s ia only ig eno 

Sold = — 


an ng by reliable dealers whom you 
and team expenses, as these prices 
maller packages as low as 50c, except in 





and all farm stock. 

with it, sprinkie it 

the cracks or, if kept in the 

the hens will distribute it. Also 
ugs on cucumber, squash and 
vines, cabbage worms, etc., slugs on 
bushes, etc. Comesin pandy attine top 

60c; 25-Ib. 1 Ib. Ibs, 60c. t in Canada 
the far West. he far West. I guarantee 

























Run on Kerosene — 6c for 10 Hours 
















Ellis En d if pow: lop oll than other engines do high- 
iced ——s soline. Wi Will also operate success! m distillate, oe potrel, alcohol or gasoline. 
troncest, - most powerful engines At —. onl working No 

cranking, no excessive weight, no carbonizing, less lastudhon, ant easy to 





Have patent throttle, ng three in foree-fred ofler; 

ball-bearing Ta + fe running and other ex pons nat bey mee ey ae 
‘or m work, electric ting, irrigation 
e's Phovi PROVE E IT—Every pon Dy my on 30 4 


Special factory prices now 
pba Teme and double cylinder, mean a Hoey Saving to you. bousands satisfied 
rite for big new 1914 and discount prices, 
ELLIS ENGINE ©o., 101 Mullett Street, Detroit, Mich. 


08 CENTS POST PAID D 


'o advertise our CEI make new friends and introduce our big ¢ 

of Eigin watches we will —y thie — —b . postpaid for ently bo come, cents. 
ent, stem wind 

6 Years. Send 

cents today and watch will Se sent be A. mail. Satisfaction guaranteed oF 

money refunded. ARNOLD WATCH CO., Dept. 1,47 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















al with racers, | MAG! 10-year 
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Kendall's Spavin Cure ts the old reti- 
able, Safe remedy for all cases of spavin, 
#plint, curd, ringbone, bony growth and lame- 


It keeps the hortes 
What it has done for 
bottle of 


tess from other causes. 
Ph my pe loafing. 
t will do for you. Keep « 


bandy so you can use it quickly when the need 

arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse 

for you. It's worth while to be ready. Ask 

4 ur druggist the next time you are in ‘town. 
ne this advertisem: 





u 
as well as in the stable. Get a corny oa 
Treatire on the Horse” at your druggists 

or write to 


DR. B. 3. KENDALL ——— 
Enosburg Falis, Vt. 


"10 DAYS: 


“4ey, 
Si aoPe, BEFORE You 


SEE ie: 






















and Wire Cutson Horsesand Cattle. 
Makes « neat durable repair and qnickly, too. Has 
diamond ) oint grooved needle, a hollow handle, pistes 
metal parta, » shuttle, and a bobbin holding & 

best waxed linen thread, No extra tools 

carr ed in the pocket, Special discounts to agents. e 
Perrin says “Sold 9 on way home with sample.” W. 
Spenser writes “Sold 1) first 4 hours.’ Agents wanted. 
Complete sample with 1 large, 1 small. 1 curved | 
nmeedie, e shuttle, and a bebbin of thread sent 
postpaid on ten days freetrial. Get one, try it 
out, mend up your harness etc., keep it ten days th 

if you are not satisfied return it an owe us noth- 
ing. If satiatied send $1 00 and keep it. It will pay for 
itee!f in ten days, Write now, this is a epecia ne 
ANCHOR MFG, CO. Dept. 1ss0 DAYTON 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his | 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


AB 





SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 

will clean it off without laying the | 
horse up. No blister, no hair | 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2 per) 
bottle delivered. a t cave for special instructions 
and Book 8 K free. ORBINE, JR.., antiseptic | 
Gaiment for mankind. _—— Painful Swellings, En- | 
ferred Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Varicosities, Old Sores, Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 8 

tle at druggists or delivered. oe at, tele only by 


» F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* Se" | 


MOON BLINONESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
tp. tive of the length of time the anima! has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tricd and 
failed, use“ Vieio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 

2478 Avenve, C 
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$3 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
$i Package CURES ordinary cases. - 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsbargh, Pa, | \ 










wea will be scrp-tned how 
@any it in te wet tots fancy 
OmMtanes oad 
ring given for ee.h 
a arvecles at lu cents each. 
rite to-day for the jeweiry. 


Orden Waieh Ca. Cept, 526 Chica 





| 10 days ago; she reaches farther forward with her 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











VETE RINARY 
Subscribers are invited to make pogutry & b this 
department. Questions answered free through this 


department, but answers at once by mail are 5v cents 





on leauby. Give age and sex of ber with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. he reme- 
dies prescribed these col i} ded to 
prepared by local However, our 

should t adv mns, as in 

cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
mals are a with and on 

scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines com y dar g- 


Worms—Some spring pigs, also some of the hogs 
wintered over have a hacking cough which is more 
noticeable directly after meals. Give cause and 
cure. Pigs are fine and of good size when born, but 
do not grow well. The sows have been well fed and 
have had a good run on grass with a spring stream 
running through the field.—G. 8. O., Mich. 

Perhaps your pigs are suffering from worms in the 
stomach, which seem to a Be . eat, 
and some of them f you 
could sen your hogs daily dow dose rK tuspendins for 

you would get results. Give one table- 
spoon to each 100 pounds of hog, in about that 
amount of raw linseed oil. 

Thoroughpin—Please give me a cure for 
thoroughpin.—Farmer, Ind. 

Level the foot; draw out the fluid with hollow 
needle and blister with Spanish fly one ounce, 
three ounces. 

Skin Disease—Mare 9 years old, weighs 1650 
pounds. Hind legs are swollen about three times 
the natural size. She has scabs all over her body 
and neck. They are dry and she bites herself. Her 
hind legs are swollen up to the hocks and have a 
erack in the skin in front of the hocks. Don't go 
lame. Eats hearty; works good and feels lively. 
Has had swollen legs for about 14 months.— 
W. iH. Y., Pa. 

You do not describe the nature of the sores; per- 
haps they are caused by parasites; try washing all 
over once a day with a good coal tar disinfectans 
or dip. The swelled legs are chronic; no treatment. 

Laryngitie—High bred mare 10 years old has 
cough which bothers her very much at night, but 
not so much during the day. Noticed this cough 
last two months. She breathes very heavy when 
driving in a trot or when running about the field, 
but not when walking or pulling load. Some- 
times drives 6 miles in a steady gait. When I slow 
her down the heavy breathing stops and one could 
not tell from her breathing that she had been 
driven out of a walk. I work her with collar which 
seems a perfect fit and does not choke her. She is 
in good condition and eats well. Have not tried 
any remedy. What can I do?—H. A. 8., Miss. 

Evidently your mare has laryngitis in a chronic 
form and may result in roaring. Try a light blister 
on each side of the throat and give her one 
spoon of Fowlers Solution of arsenic and a teaspoon 
of fluid extract Nux Vomica in a little water twice 
a day for a week or ten days. 

Lameness—Brown mare 11 years old lame in 
right hind leg. I can't find any extra heat or swell- 
ing any place. I have examined the foot and can’t 
find any puncture. First noticed lameness about 


lame leg than with her sound leg. She also sets her 
| lame foot out. After being tied up a while she is 
loos h vee than when she is loose so she cap move. 
—E. , Il. 

Your mare is lame below the hock and probably 
in the coffin joint. Shorten the toe and raise the 
heel a little. Examine the foot with pinchers; you 
may locate the trouble. 

Laminitis-Heaves—Two cows three years old; 
one red and white, one black and white, suckling 
calves. They were all right after coming in but 
now they appear to be foundered. They chew the 
cud but do not fill up. They lay around and act 
sleepy and dumpish. Walk as if feet were sore. 
Bay mare 10 years old that has light case of the 
heaves. Have not treated either the cows or the 
mare. Would like to learn of a remedy for all.— 
F. 8., 8. Dak. 

If the feet are sore you may try poulticing for a 


few days. Give Pot. Nitrate, a heaping tablespoon 
of the powde r once a day in the drinking water for 
a week. Give your mare twice a day a table n 
Fowler's solution of arsenic in the feed, avoid dusty 


or bulky hay; better sprinkle all feed and don’t feed 
much hay. This will keep your mare in good shape, 
but there is no cure 

Enlargement—Colt was born June 30th; when 





he was about 5 days old he got a soft bunch on his 
nee. I had the veterinarian lance it; there was a 
lot of water came out and now it is real hard. This 
was done about three weeks ago. What can be 
done for him?—W. T. M., Ohio. 
Gum camphor three drams, Tr. lodine two ounces 
and alcoho! six ounces; rub well in once a day. 
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REGARDLESS of pr ice or any other 
Ren Save-the-Hor iorse is the cheapest 


y known. It goes thecaet and through 

toh Sane and tlesue--dt works inside, not out- 

side. And Produces a Cure That Withstands 

Every Endurance Test. No Scar or Loss of 
- Horse can work as usual. 


Why We Can aee a Contract to Cure. 
Greenwood, Ind., Maren 10, apts 
Troy Chemical Co, Bingham pton, N. ¥. 
cured the horse of bone vin. I also spoeummendal it 
toa neighbor who cured a spavin. Frank Stevens. 


son the plan of treating horses— 
We Originated Under Signed Contract to 
Return Money if Remedy Fails. 


OUR LATEST Save-The-Horse BOOK is our 18 
Years’ eee 


FR my Hy IN—and ALL—Shoulder 

Anbie, — io Tendon ag ok s How to ey ~~ 
or locate and orms 
LAMENE ig "Tuuctrated. 


OUR CHARGES for Treatment ARE MODER- 
ATE. But write and we will send our—BOOK— 
Sample Contract and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 
Owners and Managers—Only). Address, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 CommerenAve.. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Demagiete everywhere sell Save-the-Horse 
baat 4 CRS ACr or we send by Parcel 
Post or Express paid. 





how old the blemish, 
ho or how many 
wo tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Renpens Paste 
Use it under our gurran 
refunded 


I h 
bys e the ores 


floation— on —cocesionally two re- 
—] aaee Spavin, Ringbone and 
old cases alike. used 
on splint, ‘curd o or soft Sanches. rite for 
’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


ait atone op treat gay hind of 


ce 
ired. 


FLEMING BROS. Chemists, @ 
231 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 


eh Sai 








E 
MORLEY PHONE ‘tor the 


DEAF 
is to the ears what 
lasses are to the eyes. 
nvisible,comfortable, 
weightless and bharm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
ust it.” Over one 
undred thousand so!d Write 











Price, $5.00 Complete for 


booklet and testi noniais. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.781, PerryBidg., Phila. 





KELLY DUPLEX “wis* 


Only mill made with a double set of 
srinders or burrs. Have a grinding 
Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work. 


Grind ear corn, shelled 









Duplex Mill & Mtg. Co., Bex 315 Springfield, Ohio 
WESTERN BRANCH 5th and Court Ave. , Des Boines, la. 


SICK ANIMALS 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
73 Ann St., New York. 
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SHEEP AND ENSILAGE 
With the relative high price of feedin ing 
stuffs and the low quotations for sheep an 
lambs it has become a serious question 
with many whether it is wisdom to retain 


even a small flock of sheep. It is still 
more of a problem to know what action to 
take upon feeding out a bunch of lambs 
this winter. 

The indications are now that mutton 
will demand as good and even abetter price 
next spring than it has in the past from 
the fact that all meats are upward in price. 
With beef, pork and poultry high and 
scarce, meat eaters are bound to purchase 
something cheaper and as wholesome. 
True, there is some prejudice against mut- 
ton, but better w ays of preparation are 
being introduced. There is little question 
that a few sheep on the farms in the corn 
belt will be found profitable assets. For 
the diversified farmer sheep are like peas 
in an apple barrel—they fill up the open 
spaces and fit in so nicely that their pres- 
ence is hardly noticed. 

To derive the most out of sheep they 
must be fed economically and with 
judgment. In our experience corn ensilage 
f *n one of the most economical feeds. 
Ensilage fed in connection with alfalfa 
makes a balanced ration. We have never 


had the quantity of alfalfa that we de- 
sired but have fed large amounts of red 
clover. At different times in the absence 


of these have fed timothy hay, about the 
poorest roughage obtainable, but we had 
nothing else owing to abnormal weather 
conditions. 

Ensilage is fed up to lambing time which 
begins about December 15th. The ensi- 
lage is then supplemented by oats. Of 
course as fast as the ewes drop their lambs | 
og are separated from the general flock 

fed oats exclusively for possibly a/| 
wait after which time they are returned | 





to the general flock and begin eating ensi- | 


lage again. 

There are several long, narrow troughs 
in the sheep stable and in these the ensi- 
lage is placed. It seems some sheep relish 
ensilage more than others, hence some 
individuals will eat more than others; but 
in some four years experience we have 
never had any trouble whatsoever. 

Great precaution must be taken in feed- 
ing ensilage to sheep. Our ensilage is 
quite ripe and when feeding it tosheep it 
is taken from near the center of the silo 
that no moldy or spoiled feed will be given 
them. Precaution is exercised in shoveling 
up ensilage and if any suspicious particles 
are discovered they are thrown out. No 
frozen ensilage is ever permitted in the 
sheep’s ration. This is almost sure to cause 
trouble with the sheep’s digestion. The 
only trouble we have encountered in feed- 
ing ensilage to sheep is impaction. We 
think, however, the trouble was that the 
sheep were not amply supplied with water. 
When a case of impaction is discovered 
they are given attention at once and for 
years we _ not lost a sheep from this 
trouble. 

We heartily believe the sheep man or the 
man who will stay by sheep during this de- 
pression and feed them ensilage and alfalfa 
or clover hay can’t help but make money. 
The pendulum never swings so far in one 
direction but that it will return. The 
price of sheep is bound to be upward. All 
that is needed is to stay by them.—I. G. 
S., Ohio. 

The stock need extra care these cold 
days. Remember the quantity of feed 
is greatly reduced by having all the 


animals warmly housed. 


| 











SFUL FARMING 


Dan’s Thrilling Life Story 


Told in 148, Big, 8x11 Pages 


FREE 


DAN PATCH 1:55, the Horse 
That Fights to Win, Makes Friends, 
Dreams of FAST RACING Events 
and Wins Like a Great Man. 


The Most Champion in the World’s His- 
tory and the test Harness Horse of all Time 


THIS SENSATIONAL BOOK—MAILED FREE 


This Sensational DAN PATCH ae Boos, os oe Pages), MAILED FREE, has al 


SUCCES 



























of Fhocsands of Dermara, hoe It is a Big, Beautiful Book. Cover in 14 Beautiful 
ee a the Finest Painting of Dan Patch. It shows M. W. Savage drivi It tells the 
Most ling otion of the Finest B times, in n the words of the World’s most Famous Turf riters with 
200 Fine Engravin how the np Dan Patch swept the racing circuit year a Pret how 
he broke ali reco: vanquished al! opponents and never faltered, never went a poor mi lost a race 

w to love him. It tells ams of 





a, : wots ye = of a Great Horne po that you a a you | 
victory a’ te races 80 is attendant must t = 
understand hia f fine fe e fiing epi pirit aoe that desperate rush for records and world’s - 


sow be don 
It ee 









story of Pateh—Dan’s Sensational Son that showed a 1:44 cl = + 
4: 2 Ete —_ r Farmer, e Btockeniour or a Horseman over 2] years old you m FREE. "Oo Seat 
~ have — BH and m age eeped a 4 s mi and ‘they all Fmt it : want 
this book. ot only a horse s rary t Poult 
Raiser or t enitie Salect, of for the Horseman. Finely 1, Pictures of all the Ja 5 = 
book. A regular storehouse of Live Steck information. 






write Hintied Vres, to wouldn’ t take many dollars for the . 
Veterinary Information will find in this B A ye 
nary Info: you wi in this Book makes it wo amount to for thi 
nguealel is from the brains of the bes: f Pepin America, che kind thet are’ called in ines gensulintion en 
animals worth Fortunes on the i cmetene 1:55 of my Rai) World Famous, Cham- 








a Staliions,— Dan Fateh tan ae sas 02 2 Arion ~Dazzle Patch ‘and 250 
ly Fast Mi ‘than the fast miles of all 

the teeters gud paces that have avesBak” Tonteahe so a never failing sire of trotting or ing s , 
aoa is —_ Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars to distribute these books, but you may have one right 





Mailed pectage preoatd, Wi Ves Se Over and Answer These 

me" iret — In what paper id you read this offer? 

 —¥ = es ~- 7 Reapen, entitle, chanp and bags do @ qua ce tube care of? 

Don’t wai swer the questions on a posta or tt the Big, Beautiful Book 
sent free at once. You would not take $5.00 for this Book if you could not get ansther copy free eo 


M. W. SAVAGE or THE INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dan Patch’s Life—F ree @ for children dren and bow h rhe would show f — 
our Children delighted to read this ve nterest Book to these 200 Fi. 
Pictures. today. It’s ee Answer the Two Questions n and the the Book is yours. os 
pms x in Your Ci who sells “international Stock Food Tonic,”’ 
2% Years. und All of Tw rx” Preparations, 
they ever fail. To ffs ee ae = taty Ty OO 
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You can depend upon it— 


In the thick of the heaviest traffic—in nar- 
row, congested streets, at crossings, on 
steep hills—anywhere, at all times, the 


we you absolute control of your 
fe pedaling and doubles the 





Co as t @ Fe _ pleasure of cycling. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed to you— 
B ra ke the choice of over 4,000,000 

THE HEART OF THE BIKE riders, 





Your dealer or repair man will equip r wheel with the New Departure at slight cost. 
Ask ule about it today. . 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 











arnt : THE TEMPLE LINE susivess 
Four Cylinder, slow epaed, heuny Guty Baginns, expesisiiy Gestgnst Ser 
expense and built and sold on 


30 Days’ Free Trial Rec Rasiuatere pepeatietindt 





Every advertisement appearing in Successful Farming is guaranteed by us. 
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a PED 


PRINT IN BINDING 


THE PORTABLE HOG 





HERE would 

be less loss 

if the brood 
sows had individ- 
ual cots in which to 
farrow and start 
their litters. There 
would. be smaller 
chance of disease if 
the farrowing cots 





wall. Ventilation 
is provided by oo 
passage in the roo 
of the “A” shaped 
houses, protected 
b an ‘ ” 
shield of boards 
with place for the 
of air, or by 
8 windows in 
the front and back 


were made port- 

able and moved gables of the house 
quite frequently so openi outward 
as to get the litter and hinged from 
on clean, dry the top so storms 
ground. Where the Fig. 3. This is the A shaped house so exten- cannot beat in. ; 
soil is naturally dry ‘ively used for brood sows. These houses are 
and the houses cheap and service- 
moved frequently, ablefor years. The 

there need be no can be painted with 
wooden floors, but creosote and pre- 
if it is impossible to served—and 


keep the sow and 
her family out of 
the mud _ without 
floors, then add a 
few more pieces to 
the structure, and 


look well this way. 
The sows soon get 
acquainted with 
their individual 
houses if put in 
and 





you have a dry 


b 
fence for a le 





place. ‘There are 
as many sizes and 
styles of individ- 
ual, portable far- 
rowing houses as 
there are hog rais- 
ers, 80 it is not essential that any partic- 
ular size or style be constructed. ‘e aim 
to give you only the ideas. You can work 
them out to suit ee needs. The “A” 
shaped cots Ge. ) are usually about 8 
feet square at the bottom, and the roof 
boards about 8 feet long. The floor may 
be left out if so desired. 

The shed roof t of house (Figs. 1 and 
2) is 6x8 feet and 6 feet high in front and 








Fig. 2. This shows the simple construction of 
the type shown in Fig. 1. It can be built without 


a floor if desired. 


¢ feet high in the rear. Any rough lum- 
ber will do. Batten the cracks. Put the 
houses on skids so they can be hauled 
from place to place by a team. If not 
permanently fastened to the skids— 
which are fast to rot out—they can easily 
be put on new skids when necessary. 
Around the inside wall a few inches from 
the floor, a board or plank with edge out, 
will keep the sow from overlaying any 
of the fittle pigs before they are old 
enough to get out of the way, in case 
they get out of the nest and against the 





Fig. 1 This is the Kansas way of setting the 
house up on stilts during the summer so hogs can 





days before far- 
rowing. After far- 
rowing she will 
know her house, 
and no o sow 
will bother about 
entering, even if they all run at large in 
one lot. 

The individual house has much advan- 
tage over the large colony house for brood 
sows, provided are not situated too 
far away so they be neglected. It is 

for the.sows to have to travel quite a 
istance to get to the feeding floor. They 
need the exercise. The easiest way for 
the man may be the worst thing for the 
sows. 

In summer after the pigs need less 
shelter the houses can be put up on stilts 
out in the pasture, and thus afford shade. 
If they are floored houses, grain can be 
stored in them for feeding the herd. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 


Pretty good business for the railroads, eh? 
It’s a wonder somebody hasn’t noticed it 
long ago, isn’t it? Well, the answer is 
that every year for twenty years or more 
somebody has got up in the House and 
called attention to this graft, and moved 
to have something done about it. But the 
only time it’s in order to discuss postoffice 
matters in the House is when the postoffice 
appropriation bill is before that body, and 
the rules of the House, as well as of the 
Senate, forbid new legislation in appro- 
priation bills. Nobody ever pays any 
attention to this rule except when some- 
thing radical, like government mail cars, 
is proposed. Then, somebody has always 
raised the point of order against the amend- 
ment. And no postoffice committee has 
ever recommended government ownership 
of mail cars. It is said that the committee 
will do so this year. The world do move. 

A lot of ple are asking why all the 
Democrats have turned their backs on the 

ledge made in the 1908 Democratic plat- 
— for government insurance of National 
bank deposits. Bryan was for it then, as 
were Champ Clark, Oscar Underwood and 
most of the other Democrats who are now 
in power. Not one of them has mentioned 
bank deposit insurance since the currency 
question came up, however, and it doesn’t 
seem likely that any of them will. 

The promise of government ownership 
of railroads for Alaska is likely to bring 
up the question of government ownership 
of railroads in the United States, re ied 
less of the wishes of the railroads them- 





finc shade beneath and not be excluded from the 
breezes 


selves or the politicians. Which reminds 


HOUSE) 
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EUREKA 
JFIRE PROOF 


Plaster 
Board 









The outer layers are 
heavy, durable fibre 
cael and the inner 


FREE SAMPLE 


HOT 
BED 
SASH 


Only 79c each 
Quantities 








for Standard Size and 
Manufacture—3 ft. x6 
ft. 1% in. thick. Open 
(wi t a glass). 

-88 each 4 rows 

oa 

Made of Clear Fir. 
Built Extra Strong 
The Greatest Bargain 
Ever Offered. 

The Stock is Limited 


Send for 
Circular at once 


SHINGLE 
BARGAINS 


Subject to Prior Sale 
Lot No. 22 C E-24! 


250,000 Choice A 
Red Cedar Shingles 
per 1000...... $2.60 

A good second qual- 
ity dhingle for repair 
work, etc. Runs 6 te 
8 in. clear at butts. 








Lot No. 22 C E-242 


400,000 Special “Chief” 
Brand 5 to 2 Red 


A good thick shingle. 
Runs 10 in. or better 
clear at butt end. 





House 
Siding 


Lot 22 ¢ E-200 


100,000 ft. Clear Red 
Cedar Beveled Siding 
% x 4in, lengths 3 to9 
ft, per 1000 ft $14.00 
For other Lumber 
Bargains get our 
“clean sweep” circular. 


‘Our Gre 
=1914 
Offer - 
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Another big Steel Roofing Severt 
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itely. We'll furnish it in suitabie any purp 
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—order today, while this stock e only : 
square foot, and will outlast drop 
, and tell us the size of your#and gen 
facts, and we will help you to sheets 
you are not ready to use the we will 
serve it for future delivery, if ye Us a SI 
deposit on account, This price square 
fis for our Lot CE-80@0 corrus fal, an 
Gelivered on board cars at Cha#! you pr 





some other style, we will furnish Gave this s: 
e in “V™ crimped, Stanc 
. Samples on application. 


Ready Roofin 
62c Per 108 
We have several t 
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@ price of 62¢ per sau 

including necessary ce 
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North of the Ohio River, if ordjje ‘ 
We will aiso furnish 2-ply, stg. at $1.0 
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SEND FOR SPECISO0FIA 
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¢ and owners, and for that reason and facturers 
i have finally decided to operate their prices on fencing,-'We are 
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BROTHERS . enles. 
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nd kinds. Put up in regular kegs. Price per keg of 100 
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Ibs., as follows:— 
Complete houses and barns at an enormous saving. 10 pennyweight, $2.00 8 pennyweight, $2.10 
| Never Before in the history of Building Material has pen "=> + 5 $3. 
> al! plies such an opportanity existed. We offer high grad . nyweight, $2.58 Shingle Nails $3.00 
brand new complete lumber and buildi materi Also 5,000 kegs of Nalis, mixed all kinds in a keg; 
; gS Fe et needed for the construction of houses barns at —— assortment, handy to have around your workshop. 
; pM lower prices than ever before. ming ~ ae onl ‘, 7 a ae . — A 
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are not ready to have it shipped. 
We se hold the material ready to deliver when you 


Several Carloads of Galvanized Wire Shorts 


This is smooth wire, put up 100 Ibs. to a coll, frst- 
Gomes in from 9 to 15 gauge. 


Class for general use. sizes 
Price for 9 pause. $1.13 per 100 ibs. Lot CE-1200. 
Other sizes in pro; e 
SOME BIG BARGAINS IN NAILS 
At last we have the bargain of . 10,000 kegs 


of genuine galvanized wire nails; will outlast all other 
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me that some of them are saying things 
about Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, for having introduced ‘another 
question which promises to be. trouble- 
some. Secretary Daniels has asked Con- 
gress to let the Navy Department buy 
some oil wells and refineries and make its 
own oil for use on the battleships, so it 
won’t have to pay the high prices charged 
by Standard Oil. Some people are writing 
letters to their congressmen, asking why, 
if cheaper oil for the battleships is a good 
thing, it wouldn’t be even better to let the 
overnment make and supply cheaper oil 
or the people who pay the taxes to build 
the battleships. 

Somebody is going to tell the truth about 
the State Department and our diplomatic 
service one of these days, and explode 
another myth. Joe Tumulty, the i- 
dent’s secretary, was talking to a friend 
about a man who had just been appointed 
as ambassador to a foreign country, “Can 
he talk French?” asked the friend. ‘“Talk 
French!” echoed Tumulty. “Who, him? 
Why, he can’t even talk FEnglish.” 


RURAL SCHOOL A SOCIAL CENTER 
Continued from page 35 


The complex problems of farm life could 
not be thus solved. The association meets 
to listen to lectures on social problems by 
such authorities as Prof. E. A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin. It convenes to 
discuss agricultural problems and to 
listen to lectures by the State University’s 


experts on Ba ” “Good Roads,”’ - 
“Drainage” and other phases of rural 
interest. 

Benefits Many and Practical 


The fact of vital interest in this district 
in view of their unusual and very recent 
efforts for improvements, is the extent 
to which they have effected permanent 
improved change. Four years ago the resi- 
dents of the district were among the most 
backward in the state. Today they have 
developed to a viewpoint from which they 
appreciate and actually assimilate almost 
any practical knowledge ‘rought before 
them. During the last four years, six 
large silos have been erected and perma- 
nent roads have been made. The roads 
were voluntarily financed by private sub- 
scription in addition to a tax levied by the 
school district’s own vote. Previous to 
the use of the school-house as a place for 
social and religious activities the tenants 
of the district were continually moving. 
During the past four years not a single 
tenant has changed farms. Formerly 
none of the farmers could pull together 
for p of cooperatively exchanging 
labor. Today all is different and the farm- 
ers work together whenever occasion de- 
mands. Land values have risen from $60 
and $100 to $125 and $200 per acre. A 
friendly neighborhood spirit has been 
aroused and built up. Four years ago the 
farmers did not know each other and cared 
still less for their neighbors. Today Men- 
dota Beach School District is a live, grow- 
ing locality—one of the most progressive 
to be found in the state. The germ of the 
whole movement was fostered and de- 
veloped by opening up the school-house— 
a place of common interest—for the pur- 
pose of studying and developing a com- 
mon good, namely, how to be a true, use- 
ful neighbor. 

If you are a subscriber to Successful 
Farming you have paid for insurance 
against swindlers and tricky advertisers. 
Most reliable farm paper advertisers are 
found in Successful Farming. When you 
are interested in an ad in another paper, 
see if it is also in Successful Farming; if 
not, ask us about it. . But if it is, tell the 


advertiser you are answering the ad which 
appears in Successful Farming. This ap- 
plies our guarantee bond to you and makes 
you safe whether you buy from dealer or 
direct 
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THE LABOR PROBLEMS ON 


DAIRY 


IMPLIFYING 
S farm labor is one 

of the most vital 
problems confronting 
the dairyman today. 
No doubt the attitude of farm labor to- 
ward the dairy cow has been a big factor 
in holding back the growth and develop 
ment of the dairy business on many 
farms. The reason for this is not so hard 
to find as many dairymen and farmers 
would have us believe. 

The test that brings all labor together 
on the sathe level for comparison is the 
amount of money it will pay for a certain 
number of hours’ work. The average 
dairyman begins work at four or five 
o'clock in the morning and finishes at 
seven or eight in the evening. Is it any 
wonder that the farm hand shies at dairy 
cows, alarm clocks and lanterns? 

Much has been written on the problem 
of securing good help on the dairy farm, 
therefore it will be my purpose to men- 
tion a few facts regarding the more effi- 
cient use of this help in cutting down the 
days and making the work more agreeable. 
In the present day of business activity, 
when the term efficient management is 
being applied to all of our large industries, 
it would seem that the use of this same 
efficiency on the dairy farm might be well 
considered. 

Convenient Arrangement of Buildings 

Coupled with the right use of labor on 
the dairy farm is that of having a con- 
venient arrangement of buildings and 
fields and easy access to implements, tools 
and horses with which to work. How easy 
it is for a farmer to spend fifteen or twenty 
minutes a day traveling between the dairy 
barn, horse barn, milk room and tool house 
where nine-tenths of this time could be 
saved had a little forethought been given 
when building the various houses and barns 
to place them where they would be most 
convenient. The same thing holds good 
in all parts of the farm. Some farms pre- 
sent greater difficulties than others, owing 
to the size of the fields and the general 
topography of the land. Another instance 
is where cattle are driven from the barn to 
the pasture nights and mornings. It may 
take somebody only five minutes to do 
this each time, but this twenty minutes a 
day, and for six months or more in the year, 
counts up into a very large item, and if 
this time were put on some productive 
enterprise it would show a different result 
on the farm books at the end of the year. 
So often little thought is given to this 
efficient use of time that the day’s work 
could be materially shortened and not in- 
terfere with the care of the crops and 
stock. 

Distribute the Labor 

One of the characteristics of the well- 
managed dairy farm is the growing of 
crops that will distribute the labor evenly 
over the whole season. This applies not 
only to man labor but to horse laboras well. 
Of course we must take into account the 
weather and soil conditions, as a few days 
of rainy weather will often double the 
work that should be done the next few 
days. Such conditions have to be met in 
the best possible way. 

One prominent dairyman says that al- 
though he had made plans to raise nothing 
but corn silage and alfalfa, with a few 
acres of small grain, he did not see how it 
was going to work out, for the reason that 
the two crops would not fit well together 
on ee labor schedule. If he employed 

enough help and teams to care for a large 
acreage of these two crops at that season 
of the year, he could not find work for all 
of them the rest of the year. The amount 
that one can grow of each of these crops is 
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a little more than one- 
half as great as if the 
labor came at different 
riods, or even if the 
abor on'the first cut- 
ting of alfalfa could come at a different 
time. Many times this difficulty can be 
overcome by growing a cash crop in the 
rotation, or growing a larger acreage of 
winter grain. The same halds true in re- 
gard to regulating the number of cows giv- 
ing milk at the busy season of the year. 
Convenient systems of watering the 
cows and welll ing the dairy utensils 
greatly facilitate the work in olcndine the 
herd and keeping things clean and sani 
tary. If westop and figure the hours : 
in watering the cows on the average pen 
farm we find a woeful waste of time. Such 
things can be remedied, and must be if 
dairymen make the most efficient use of 
hired labor. Water in the dairy barn and 
milk room is just as necessary as it is in the 
factory, and what factroy could show a 
yrofit if all the water for the boilers had to 
» hauled from some distant spring? 


Mixing the Feeds 


In the mixing of grain feeds a lot of time 
can be saved by balancing up the feeds in 
large bins and mixing them thoroughly so 
that they will be ready when needed. By 
buying and mixing several tons at a time 
the work of hauling and mixing can be 
done at times when the men and teams are 
not needed in the field, and a number of 
minutes time each day will be saved. All 
of these things count mightily in cutting 
down the length of the « y and they do 
not tend to decrease the amount of work 
accomplished during a year. 

The hauling of manure direct from the 
stables to the field saves a lot of time dur- 
ing the spring work and makes the work 
far more pleasant than when the cows are 
allowed to run in a filthy yard and wade 
in manure up to their knees when turped 
out in the yards. 

Weighing and testing each cow’s milk 
and keeping a record of the food she con- 
sumes can be greatly simplified by setting 
aside one day each month, and having the 
scales and milk sheets ready so the work 
can be done quickly and accurately. 
Some dairymen object to this work be- 
cause it takes too much time, but if these 
men would make a critical examination of 
their own management they would find 
where they were losing enough time each 
day to make up a complete milk record. 


Milking Machines 


On many dairy farms the milking ma- 
chine simplifies the labor. For the two 
man dairy it scarcely reduces the amount 
of labor required if we take into account 
the time required to wash the machine 
and keep it in condition from one milking 
to the next. Providing the two men were 
milking from twenty-eight to forty cows 
the milking machine would do away with 
the necessity of employing a third hand. 
At least that has been my experience with 
milking machines. 

Another factor that simplifies the labor 
in handling the dairy herd is to have the 
young stock and dry cows apart from those 
giving milk. Young stoc k are a nuisance 
in the pasture with the milking herd for 
they are continually causing trouble while 
driving the cows to and from the stable, 
and especially when they are allowed to run 
in and out of the stable at milking time. 
Dry cows that are heavy with calf are also 
better off away from those giving milk. 
The running and crowding going in and 
out of the stables and gates bP es them no 
good, and it only makes additional work 
in cleaning out the barns when they are 
allowed to track out and in. 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 








100 pounds makes 100 of Perfect 
“ae A bee gallons 


° | Chena eae 
‘At your Dealers or 


wales —_. BEAL FACTORY 


“How to Raise Calves 
Without Milk.” 





Investigate the -e SANDOW 
Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


Is rans on kerosene (coal oi!), gasoline, 
alcohol or di-tillate without change of 
equipment—starts without quahing= 
= in either direction—throttle gow 
© cooled—speed coetro!led 
while ranning—no cams—po valves— no 
gears—no sprockets—oniy three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—com plete, ready to ran—chil- 
dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
clad ¢ — 15-day money- 
beck 5 frial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
today for free catalog, 
one ane how Santor will be useful 
to you. Our special advertising prope 
sition oe one-half cost of first 




























SANITARY 


CHURN 
on of three churns in 
one. churn from 2 quarts to 
4gallons, without any adjastmen' 
All metal. Inside parts sol 
aluminum. ay to handle, easy 
to clean. y child can operate 
churn butter in 5 minutes, 
FULLY pape oy 


y back. 
ipped direct om 2 teatoey for 
a lest, easiest ranni 
ete churn ever buil 
complete chara ever built 
Columbian Mali Crane Co. ~ 


805 Factory Sh Ce, Gh 














An honest mill soldia entenest 
Frrist Fou—keep it if satis —e 


if » return = 
Grinds nde” Bar Corn all smal! 
grains. Write for FREE Cataloone 


Alse 
Make 
Sweep 
@: BUGGY WHEELS $s” 
Rubber Tires, $18.45. Your 















$10.90, I make wheels 3-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50. 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
Ask for Catalog 4. 


Umbrella free. Buy direct. 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 504 F St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 


ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 
































Caring for the Calves 

The work of caring for young calves 
is simplified by starting a bunch at about 
the same time along in the fall or winter 
so that they will be large enough to go out 
to pasture along in July and August. In 
this way they can have more attention 
when young and they will be in good con- 
dition to thrive with very little special 
attention by the time field work demands 
the dairyman’s attention. 

The silo simplifies the soiling problem 
by doing away with the necessity of 
growing, cutting and hauling green crops 
to the barn to feed during the summer. 
There may be times when green feed can 
be profitably utilized, but even then it is 
better to cut and feed the regular field 
crops than to depend upon a few patches 
of catch crops to supply the cows with suc- 
culence when the pastures a to fail. On 
the farm where corn, oats an clover 
and alfalfa grow, one does not nal to de- 
vote a lot of time to so soiling crops. 
The best green crops and the best winter 
erops are the same. 

Employ Regularity 

One of the most important factors to be 
observed in caring for and feeding dairy 
cattle is that of kindness and regularity. 
The cow is strongly occult by nature and 
judges human nature with amazing accu- 
racy. She becomes accustomed to her 
earetaker and when a stranger appears to 
milk and feed her there is sure to be a fall- 
ing off in her milk yield. If you think 
you can fool the highly develo 
cow by putting on the clothes of the man 
who feeds and milks her you are greatly 
mistaken. These animals have lived for 
many years as close companions with man, 
and much wisdom has been inherited by 
them. You may be able to fool them a 
little with sweet clover and mixed feeds, 
but never on human beings. The men 
who feed and care for them are either 
friends or oan. For their friends, who 
have a kindly word and an a 
heart, a herd of dairy cattle will respon 
wonderfully well; but for a man who dis- 
likes cows and treats them cruelly there is 
trouble ahead. A herd of dairy cattle can 
be trained to a high degree of intelligence 
(some people draw the litie between in- 

mce and instinct), that tly 
facilitates and simplifies the work of caring 
for and feeding them. 


DAIRY NOTES 

A small investment will fix up almost 
any dairy stable with a few more windows, 
a coat of whitewash and ventilating- 
shafts, which will add greatly to -the 
pleasure and profit of the dairy work. 

We never owned a cow that was a large 
milker that was not a hearty drinker, and 
any cow will drink much more water if 
kept in a warm and comfortable barn 
than she will in a cold one. 

Feeding silage tends to relax the cow’s 

tem like grass in the summer; therefore, 
Po is more susceptible to extremes of 
heat and cold tian the cows that are kept 
on dry fodder, and they should have 
warmer stables and not be exposed to cold 
winds and sudden changes. 

The best-bred cow in the country will 
prove a dismal failure unless she is sup- 
plied with plenty of nourishing food; 
while the meanest scrub will do something 
toward paying her board-bill if given 
plenty we uitable feed and care. 

Producing market cream is a very satis- 
factory side of the dairy business for the 
man who values the young stock of the 
farm. 

The increasing demand for cream for 


family use, ice-cream, and among the city 
restaurants forms a particularly desir- | 
able outlet for dairy products. 

Something must be done to prevent | 


the annual slaughter of new-born heifer | 
calves in the milk-producing sections, if 
we do much to put the dairy business on a 
better basis. 
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bi Get Acquainted 
San J unis Valley 
California 


HY should you stay where the hard, cold winter eats up 

the summer’s profit, when you can establish yourself in 
the San Joaquin Valley, where the business of farming returns 
a profit every month in the year? 














The answer is: Move to California. 


Space prohibits our telling all the reasons here. They are told 
briefly, clearly and with interesting detail in the three book- 
folders reproduced above. These booklets will give you a vast 
amount of information about the San Joaquin Valley — one deals 
with the Valley as a general farming and fruit country; one with 
dairying, and another with poultry-raising, two specialties that 
have won their way. All three publications will be sent free 
of all expense, if you will drop me a line. I also will tell you 
how this department can be useful to you in finding just the kind 
of place you want. I can tell you something of land values, 
crops, living conditions, schools, etc. In addition, I will show 


you how to get in touch with the corps of agricultural demon- 
strators maintained by the Santa Fe to help settlers plan their 
work and solve the problems that may confront them. 

But, send to-day for the books and learn what the Valley has 
to offer you. 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
2220 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


_ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR' 


Thousands In Use fiving splendid sat. 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a new, well made, easy run- 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 

milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an oid separator of any & 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly fllustrated catalog, sent _/rce 






















of charge on request, is the most ande k on © Separators issued by 
any corcern in the world. Western orders led from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition make you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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FANCY BUTTER MAKING 


By H. A. BEREMAN 
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Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 
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ior seven years I broke loose long 

enough to take a trip I had been 
promising myself ever since I had been 
a school boy and thrilled with patriotism 
at the tales of Bunker Hill and Boston 
Common. I wanted to go to Boston and 
I wanted to see the ocean. 

For a chap who had been born and raised 
on the prairies of lowa, this seemed to me 
the biggest thing I could look forward to. 

So the opportunity came and I spent a 
whole week in Boston town, rummaging 
around the historical relics in Faneuil 
Hall, the Old South Church and across 
the bay to Charleston. 

I couldn’t keep away from the markets 
and the numerous delicatessen stores and 
such places, which, to my western mind, 
seemed very interesting. I went in one 
swell place where gilt-edged—you’d 


A FTER I had been running a dairy 





think they really were edged with gold, 
to hear the prices—dairy products were 
sold 

I had heard of the famous “‘dollar-a- 
yound” butter and I wanted to sample, 
i mean look at it. I asked the smooth 
and Emersonian proprietor if he had any 
such butter. He assured me that he had | 
and politely asked me to examine it. 

Well, it was exquisite stuff, believe me. 
I had tried my hand at making fancy 
butter and I went home with the deter- 
mination to compete with this dollar but- 
ter whether I ever got the price or not. | 

After a good deal of experiment and 
studying and asking questions, I reduced it| 
all to a few simple but necessary rules and 
if the reader is inclined to produce the| 
best, I believe it will pay to take the 
parti ular pains requisite to the produc- 
tion of prize-winning butter. 





Some Fundamentals 

In the first place, there is more to it} 
than the mere churning or even the entire 
operation in the dairy. It must_ begin 
with the water and the feed and sunshine; 
and the cows. 

\bsoultely healthy and contented cows | 
living out of doors in summer amidst 
satisfactory surroundings, and in winter 
protected from cold blasts by warm barns 
and from tuberculosis by special venti- 
lation devices—this is your ground work. 

Spring water, or sweet well water pump- 
ed fresh and not allowed to stagnate in an 
old, unsanitary watering trough, that comes 
next. 

Che best of feed as to quality; never any 
musty hay, or bran that has got damp and 
caked, or corn that has soft or mouldy 
ears in it. A variety of feed also tends to 
the production of quality in the finished 
cairy product. Clover hay or alfalfa can-| 
not be excelled. Oil-meal, gluten, wheat- 
bran and corn cob meal, those are the) 
feeds I used in the production of premium 
butter and sanitary bottled milk which 


and udders before milking. We milked 
into closed pails that had a tight-fitting 
top of finely-woven copper wire screen 
and this wire was covered with an inch 
of sterilized absorbent cotton. 

This was ‘way back in ’97, mind you, 

and as far as I know I was the first to dis- 
cover and use absorbent cotton in this 
way. 
As soon as the milk is drawn it should be 
run through a non se a The warm 
cream should ed immediately to 
40 degrees Fahrenheit, if possible. The 
cream may be kept in a jar or five-gallon 
shot-gun can in a cold cellar or on ice or 
in a spring house, or even in a tub of cold 
well-water. You can add to this cream 
night and morning if you have but a few 
cows until you accumulate a churning. 
But it must be kept cold. 

You cannot make good butter without 
a dairy thermometer. No guess work 
goes. It will cost 25 cents and is made of 
glass and it floats. 

Care of Utensils 


All dairy utensils should be thoroughly | 


i” 


washed after using, with hot water and 
sal soda or some good washing compound, 
| Ordinary soap is not sufficient. They | 


should be rinsed or sterilized with steam | i 
The separator | 
should be taken apart and washed after | 


and dried in the sunshine. 


every milking. Nothing is so sensitive | 
to odors and flavors as butter, and any- 
thing but the limit in cleanliness will pro- 


duce strange cultures of bacteria that will | 


lend their villainy to the flavor of the 
butter. 

When you have enough cream for churn- 
ing it should be thick and perfectly sweet 

good enough for strawberries. It 
should then be heated to 72 degrees as 
shown by the thermometer and set aside 
to ripen at this temperature for twelve 
hours. You can hasten the souring and 
ripening by adding a pint of pleasantly- 
soured fresh milk, or you can use some of 
the commercial “‘starters’’ which some- 
times give even better results. 

By this time the cream will be thick 
and clabbery. Cool it to 62 degrees, or 
lower if you have the patience to churn it 
a long time. Use a churn that has no in- 
side , Saeed I mean use a barrel churn. 

As soon as the butter breaks into gran- 
ules the size of wheat grains, draw off 
the buttermilk through a_horse-hair 
strainer and pour into the churn some cold 
water and wash the butter thoroughly. I 
have sometimes washed it four times in 
his way so that no buttermilk would 
remain. If the water is very cold, say 
around 40 or 50 degrees, the granules 
will not pack or stick or gather in lumps. 
Lumps are fatal to good butter. 

Salting 

Add an ounce of the best dairy salt to the 

pound of butter and observe care in 


was sold in St Louis for ten cents a quart | sprinkling this over the mass of granules 


at a time when my competitors asked six | in the churn evenly. 
Those were pioneer | several times and the granules will mass 


for ordinary milk. 

days in the art of sanitary dairies and it 

was not easy sailing as it is today. 
Cleanliness first, 


Turn over the churn 


together and will be uniformly salted. 
This kind of butter will take blue rib- 


last and all the time! bons and fetch fancy prices if sold to pri- 


in every department, from the body of the| vate trade or through a good retailer. It 


cows and the stalls and stables, to the 
milk pails and all vessels and rooms where 
the milk and butter are kept or made. 





takes more time and care than butter 
made as Grandma used to do, but the 
difference in price, to say nothing of pride, 


In our dairy We curried the cows as| will more than repay you for the extra 


well as the horses. 












plosion 
Gasoline Going Up! 
coal oil. Still gine abe 
of coal oil 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
engine running on coal 
ly, uses 


Gasoline is 9c to 15e + +-- 
pints RY of ree 
Oi] successful 










out ae aye Only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no 








no valves—the utmostin sim ity, power and stren, 
ostohen cbttn, All sizes, 2 to 20 oe 
Engine tested before crating. Comes ali ready to ran Pumps, 


saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells 
corn. rans home electric lighting p—, Prices (stripped), 
ape dt YT th ys’ Free Trial Dos’ thag 
ne you in gate the money-saving. power-sa 
“pavnory.” pasemate chi Costs only postal to find o 
you are fn your ne'g! to wri 
first wases AA te, you get 


Detroit Engine Works, 380 | Bellevue Ave.,.Detrolt. Mich, 





















DON’T 
STOP 


to make fast the rope. Use the Burr 
Self-locking Tackle Block for all 
kinds of lifting. Booklet FREE, post- 
paid. Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE BURR MFG. CO. 


2106 Superior Ave., N. W. Cleveland, O. 
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SOW WEIGHED 952 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 
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fuRL IZER 


ted 
lyrie cornet, genuine 
leather. Write today. | 


te tor aus catalog today. 
The os Wurlitzer ¢ Co., Dept. 3521 
St. nnati, Ohio s. Wabash A Ch 




















We washed the teats| pains. 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP mILL 


6 triple geesed, double act- 
sweep mi —_ae capacity and 
do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big protits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
for engines of any size, 
Send for free catalog, 


THE BAVER BROS. CO., Box 515 Sremertio, Owe 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small our Attach- 
Firs by BroycL. Eas- 
tools required. 
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SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. XK Galesburg, Kansas. 
PATENTS fo 4ire sranog 
Books, Advice, i 


Searches and 
ae List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 
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CARE OF THE CREAM SEPARATOR | 

Probably no one thing connected with 
dairying is of more importance than keep- 
ing the utensils clean. One of the most 
important and one that is oftentimes neg- 
lected is the cream separator. 

A cream separator should be thoroughly 
washed every time after using. A brus 
should be used ou every part and piece, 
using a five per cent solution of borax or 
other good washing powder. Rinse in 
hot water, or steam if possible. They 
should then be left to dry while hot. Wip- 
ing with an ordinary clean cloth contami- 
nates utensils with innumerable bacteria. 

The bacteria contamination in milk is 
increased from three to five times by run- 
ning it through a separator bowl which has 
been used and only flushed and left stand- 
ing several hours. If only flushed while 
using for several days the contamination 
increases several times more, and such 
milk would likely be detrimental if fed to 
calves. 

The use of a cream separator that is 
thoroughly washed reduces the number of 
bacteria in milk one-fifth to one-fourth. 
Improper cleaning is detrimental to a 
separator on account of the rust that ac- 
cumulates on dirty or damp places. This 
may shorten the life of the machine many 
months, depending on the degree of cleanli- 
ness employed. 

Running milk through a dirty separator 
is similar to running it through a dirty 
strainer, with all the filth of the previous 
milking left in it from 12 to 24 hours. The 
millions of undesirable bacteria from the 
dirt, manure, and slime lodged in the 
separator bowl will spoil all the milk, to a 
greater or lesser degree, that passes 
through the machine. 

When properly used, a cream separator 
isa clarifier and to a certain extent a puri- 
fier, but if not kept clean it is a source of 
filth and contamination. It is more im- 
portant to follow these directions at the 
season of the year when it is very warm 
although they are appropriate for all 
seasons. The warmer the weather, the 
more rapidly bacteria develop, and there- 
fore the more rapidly milk and cream be- 
come damaged. 

Again, the creameries are every year 
becoming more and more particular as to 
the cream or milk which they purchase. 
The more particular they become the 
better it is both for the creamery and for 
the farmer; and hence it stands every man 
in hand to be able to furnish cream or milk 
of the highcst quality, which can be done 
only by taking special care of the utensils, 
om especially of the separator.—A. E. 
Vandewort. 


KEEP THE GOOD CALVES | 

One of the hardest blows modern sony 
ing ever has received is that caused by 
farmer disposing of his heifer calves as 
and buying up stock as he needs it to re- 
plenish his dairy herd. This is mere guess- 
work as to the quality one is maintaining 
in the herd; while, by selecting the choice 
heifers from cows of known productive- 
ness and raising them to maturity, the 
standard of the could be maintained, 
even improved—and at no greater cost 
than that of buying.—Mac. 


Are you keeping up the flesh and milk- 
flow of the dairy cows, so they will be 
strong and vigorous at calving-time, and 
go right ahead bringing in the profits when 
spring pasturing o up? Mucbof your 
dairy success will depend upon the answer 
you can honestly give to this query. 
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There’s no good reason why 
you should wait till spring 
before getting a 


DE LAVAL 


ON the contrary you may buy a De Laval Cream Separator 

NOW and save half its cost by spring. If, for any reason, 
you can’t conveniently pay cash you can buy a De Laval on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 





AS to your NEED of a separator, if you have the milk of even 

a single cow to cream you are wasting quantity and quality 
of product every day you go without one. This waste is usually 
greatest in cold weather and with cows old in lactation, and it 
counts most, of course, when butter prices are high. Thea with 
a separator there is always the sweet, warm skim-milk and sav- 
ing of time and labor, in addition. 


V HEN it comes to a choice of separators De Laval superiority 

is now uiversally recognized. Those who “know” buy the 
De Laval to begin with. ‘Those who don’t “know” replace their 
other separator with a De Laval later—thousands of users do that 
every year. If you already have some other machine the sooner 
you exchange it for a De Laval the better. 


YWR:Y not start 1914 right in dairying? SEE and TRY a DE 

LAVAL NOW when you have plenty of time to investigate 
thoroughly. The nearest DE LAVAL agent will be glad to set 
up a machine for you and give you a free trial. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














the farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with this 
genuine asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant-leak Kleet. 
Genasco gives real resistance to snow, rain, sun, wind, heat, 
cold, and fire; and the Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs seams with- 
out cement. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


of yor New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us make a better paper 
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for you. You take no chances, for every advertisement is guaranteed. 















Jackson Automobile Co., 1512E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 


AIR-O-LITE FSEE 


READING LAMP | 
On 30 Days Trial in Your Home 


| 
Safest, most economical and best gas- | 
oline lamp on the market. Safer than | 
kerosene. A child can operate it. 300 

. candle power Costs onecent per 
> night. Guaranteed 5 years. A necessity 
\ for every home, Absolutely safe No 
.. smelli—no smoke— won't explode. Send 

for free trial offer. 


ATIR-O-LANTH HW. 
Newest thing in barn 
lanterns. Burns gasoline 
— —safer than kerosene 
Gives s.eady, brilliant, 300 candle power 
light in all kinds of weather. Write for 3 
full information and prices a | 
Agents Wanted for both lamp and 

; lantern. Big profits. Write at once. 


GUY HUNTER 
352 12th St. Des Moines, lowa 
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how to use your ok! :un- 
ning gears for many years; save 
10,000 high lifts ; save repair bills, 


ELECTRIC 


Steel Wheels 
Make hauling 9%, to 500% easier; 
doo t rut roads or feds; can't break 


Electric Wheel Co., 
; 60 Elm St., Quiney, lil. 


wislatctaeieelielactiiiase 
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power ma- 

chines with latest impro ts ma*e stump pull_g easy. 

Clear from 1 to 6 acres per ie. 

Don't Buy the Ord Kind—Investigate the Monareh 

Com the Might onarch with the ordinary stum 
puller Toet it ‘Pind out about the improvements | 

equipment we give you. Send for cataleg and guarantee. 
I Zimmerman Stee! Co., 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 
a tifetime. Skims % qta. 
rom the manufacturer and save ha’ 



















Buys the New Butter- 

fly Ir. No.1. Light running; 

easy cleaning, close skim- 

mi ig, durable. @uareant 

per hour. Made also in four 

larger ciz-* rm to 5 1-2 shown fe 

» farne its own cost 

30 Days’ Free Trial Pars its own 
it saves in cream. Postal brings Free cat 
folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ of 













ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 
2150 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 








| then may be added as desired, their amount 


\ | stone or anything not sharp enough to cut 
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SKIM 


PROPER FEEDING OF 
CALF 





MILK 


Feed skim milk at as near animal heat 
as possible. Feed the calf at regular 
hours. Irregular feeding is sure to de- 
range his digestive system. 

Warm milk one feed and cold milk the 
next, soon will throw the little fellow’s 
digestive organs out of shape. 

Keep the pail from which the calf is fed 
perfectly clean and free from germs by 
scalding it thoroughly after each feed. A 
sour, filthy pail is productive of serious 
digestive ailments, especially the scours. 

While no set rule can be given as to the 
amount of skim milk the calf should be 
fed, one gallon should be the maximum 
quantity, other balancing rations, such as 
a little oil meal, oats, bran and chop, being 
given along with the milk. 

A good-sized lot in which the calf can 
graze, furnishes four of the prime essen- 
tials to its proper growth and healthy de- 
velopment. Succulent pasturage, fresh 
air, sunlight, and exercise. Without these, 
best results cannot be secured, no matter 
what the calf is fed, nor how much of it. 

To get the calf accustomed to eating 
mill-feeds and grains, which should be 
done at the earliest age possible, we 
sprinkle a little bran over the surface of 
the milk, just as the calf begins to drink. 
In this way, the little fellow secures a 
taste of the bran, and in a short time it will 
eat it from a separate vessel, when the 
sprinkling over the milk should be dis- 
continued, as it is better for the calf in its 
dry form. Other mill-feeds and grains 


being gradually increased as the calf be- 
comes accustomed to the change of feed, 
the gradual change being conducive to a 
strengthening of the little fellow’s digest- 
ive system.—M. C. 


WHY AUTO TIRES BLOW OUT 


Auto and motorcycle tires are a com- 
bination of tough cloth fabric vulcanized 
into rubber, but most of the fabric is down 
deep in the rubber, next the inside of the 
casing. The tread is a thick layer of rub- 
ber without fabric. Of course the inner 
tube, the thing that contains the air, is a 
comparatively thin rubber casing that is 
very elastic. It has great air pressure 
capacity only because it is confined in the 
outer casing which is thick and strong. 
| §So much for the structure of the tire, 
but hereon hangs a tale. If you don’t 
keep your tires Slowed up with at least 
twenty pounds of air to every inch the tire 
is wide there is going tu be a blow-out 
some day for your carelessness and neglect. 
It happens thusly: 

When, with a soft tire, you pass over a 





the tire but that will cause the tire to dent 
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SHARPLES 


TUBULAR 


Cream SEPARATOR 


There never has been‘ 
any question about the 
excellence of our prod- 
uct, and there never 
will be—something 
worth remembering 
when you buy a cream 
separator. 





The SHARPLES has 
been the universally 
recognized bestsinceits 
introduction thirty-two 
years ago. It is made 
as it should be made, 
regardiess of manufac- 
turing cost, and is sup- 
plemented by a reputa- 
tion that warrants 
conviction in the wis- 
dom of your purchase. 


Write for Catalog 


THE SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dalias, Texas Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City. Mo. Winnipeg, Can, 


Toronto, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 





and pass over without much of a jolt, you 
give the fabric of the casing an awful 
|strain. It can’t stretch like the inner tube 
can. The fabric being mostly next the in- 
side gets a great strain at the apex of the 
| dent, and this strain may break the fabric 
at that point. But there are many layers 
of fabric vulcanized into the mos ben and 
they will not all break at once for they are 
not all equally strained by the stone. 

But in due time this broken fabric 
chafes a hole through the inner tube, or 
else a continued bending breaks more 
fabric and soon the inner tube gets a hole 
through which to stretch itself and a blow- 
out results. 

The cause is hidden. But it all comes 
from not having sufficient air in the tires. 








to you to protect your tires. 
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Knowing the cause and cure it is NOW Up | 88 Galloway Station, Waterloo,Ia, 
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SILAGE RATION FOR COWS 


An Ohio subscriber writes: ‘I am feed- 
ing silage for the first time to cows. What 
else should I feed them per day for a 
balanced ration?” 

It is always difficult to answer such 

uestions without information regarding 

e feeds which can be obtained most 
psoas th and conveniently. There 
are many combinations of silage and other 
feeds which are satisfactory and the feeder 
should use the one that is most economical 
under his particular conditions. 

It is probable that this man has mixed 
hay, oats, and corn, and that he can easily 
obtain linseed meal.’ Under such conditions 
a satisfactory ration would be, 35 Ibs. corn 

silage, 10 lbs. mixed hay, 7 "Ibs. ground 
3 lbs. corn and cob meal, and 1.75 
fhe linsced meal 

Another ration which is somewhat nar- 
rower than the above is, corn silage 30 Ibs., 
clover uay 10 Ibs., corn and cob meal 5 Ibs., 


cottonseed meal 1.5 Ibs., and linseed meal 
1.5 Ibs. 
Still another good ration is corn silage 


40. lbs., mixed - 10 lbs., cottonseed 
meal 2 Ibs., linseed ‘meal 2 Ibs. 

A ration in which wheat bran is 
used 1s corn silage 30 Ibs., mixed hay 9 Ibs., 
corn meal 5.5 lbs., wheat bran 2.75 Ibs., 
and linseed meal 1.75 lbs. 

Bran is valuable in a ration on account 
of its bulk, but in most cases the bulk can 
be furnished in some cheaper form, such 
as clover or alfalfa hay. In many cases 

rotein can be purchased cheaper in the 

orm of oil meal or cottonseed meal than 
in bran. Cottonseed meal is an excellent 
feed for use in connection with corn 

The exact amount and character o 
ration should vary with the size, age ‘on 
temperament of cows, and the feeder 
should therefore closely observe the effect 
of the ration upon his cows at all times 
and change it as conditions demand. Get 
a feeding table and study it. We will send 
you one if you enclose a 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage. 

GRINDING GRAIN FOR PIGS 

A subscriber asks: “Would it pay a 
farmer to grind all of the feed for his hogs?’ 

An extensive test to determine the value 
of grinding corn was conducted by the 
Wisconsin experiment station. Each 
year for ten years they divided a number 
of hogs into two lots and fed ground corn 
to one lot and whole corn ei the other. 
The average saving by grindin adi dim 

cent, not counting the cost o: 

With corn at 50 cents a bushel the as a 
would amount to 3 cents a bushel and in 
most cases this amount is not sufficient 
to pay for the grinding. Pigs fed meal 

ained faster than those fed whole corn 

ut they also ate more feed im a given 
time. 

A summary of nine trials at five stations 
where whole or ground grains, peas, 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley were fed, 
either dry or soaked, to fattening pigs, 
sowed that it required proximately 
473 lbs. of whole grain or 415 tbe. Tis is 
gain to produce 100 Ibs. of gain 
a saving of twelve per cent and it is safe 
to conclude that it pays to grind small 
crains always, and to grind corn only when 
it is desired to fatten pigs Te 

It is possible that pi a ich have be- 

r10le co 


come quite fat on w rn will finish 


better and faster on finely ground corn. 
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Yon —y mean test ~My tretakt and other states 


at a slight advance on account of higher 


Reliable Detroit American 


It’s the best you can buy at any price— 
lightest draft—fewer parts—true capac- 
ity — unlimited guarantee—30 days’ 


and Cultivators 
At bargain prices and easy terms 
—same enged guarantee and 
30 days’ t 
Write Me ~¥ My —eene is free 
FRED C. ANDREWS, General 
American Harrow Co. 








A Good Farm onEasy Terms 


The AuSable & Northwestern Railway Company has opened up a section of the 
most fertile land in all fertile Michigan; land that t produces great crops in grains, 
grasses and fruits:—40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, to 60 bushels of oats, What do you 
think of 537 bushels of potatoes off a single acre of land in this district? And there is a splendid 
market for everything a man can raise. Abundance of good spring water. 


TO ANY MAN WHO Is WorTH HELPING 


We have a very unusual offer to make. This is really your golden opportunity to get a home, 
and we will tell you how easy we make it for you. Here is what one Leeer ay ne 
“I had been a renter all | life, until I came here and bought a farm from you. 
My crops are fine. Plenty of game and fish. Healthy climate, good schools, good 
churches and a good, sociable, friendly set of neighbors.” 
Now let me tell you how, with a small amount of money, you can be one of us. If you are 
to act at once we build you a house and prepare ‘or 10 acres for planting, all at actual 
cost. Get our popes . Don’t delay. Write me today and I will send you our 64-page 
illustrated book HE GATEWAY A HOME with full information. 


Au Sable & Northwestern Railway Co., 
A. R. WEIR, Land Commissioner. Dept. B, Au Sable, Michigan 




















With Alfalfa you can make your land 
earn $50 to $90 per acre, and your soil 
will be greatly enriched, wonderfully in- 
creasing the yields of other crops iater 
on. By all means start with Alfalfa the coming season. 

We have carefully studied and investigate od Alfalfa growing and are thoroughly convinced that 
that there are few farms in our territory upon which this great crop cannot be successfully grown. 
a also convinced that a much greater profit can be obtained from land seeded to Alfalfa than from 

an equal area devoted to any of our other common field crops. It may be you have tried to grow Al- 
falfa, and made a failure. lt may be you are under the impression that Alfalfa cannot be grown in your 
locality. But do not let that prevent you becoming an Alfalfa grower. 


To Grow Alfalfa You Must Inoculate 


As stated above, Alfalfa can be grown anywhere in this country where other ordinar ovens will 
w. Of course, the soll must be pe in proper condition. That can easily be done xperiment 
who have had experience with Alfalfa agree that it is of — utmost im- 
_— that ome or soil be inoculated with bacteria, which will take nitrogen + ny air and 
igest it so it can be used as food by the A Ka A Ke in which AS unnec- 
essary, are felds where Alfalfa or ease bear in mind that inocu- 
ae is ly to the successful growing ot) ‘a y excene in such cases as  eaponss 
ing t I we ~ 4-4 bacteria germs on the Alfalfa seed 
+ e soil where Alfalfa is to be sown. y"be accom plished by soll transfer or by the 
use of a pure culture such as Nitragin. Beliving that many of our our readers will wish to make use of a 
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) is the name given a pr tion which contains 
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Staves Department of f 


t | of these germs or bacteria on 
Plant, provided the theory of Nitragia pure culture inoculation aes > 
}— =i by the United Bentee 
governments. It is as easy to 


ae, by State Experiment ray hog and by fore 
extremely simple—just pour the 
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THE BUILDING OF A WINTER 


LAYING 


STRAIN 


By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


| ‘wh 








that poultry does not pay for its keep; 

and looking at the average farm flock, 
it is not surprising that it does not. Yet 
within a few rods of where I am writing 
this, there is a flock of 350 birds which pay 
so well that their owner hires a man to 
care for them and this year intends to 
triple the size of the flock. Yet those 
birds are kept solely for their utilitarian 
qualities. But they have intelligent care, 
and such thought and effort as would win 
success in any business. 

As comparatively few will ever give 
poultry the attention needed, there will 
always be a large number of calamity- 
howlers waatovel hens are discussed. 

I have always kept accounts with my 
poultry, I know that the hen should be 
called the “housewife’s savings 

even though but a dozen birds are kept; 
and it is a bank which pays weekly interest 
on the capital and labor invested, provided 
the demand is preceded by the proper de- 
posits of egg-making materials. I charge 
my hens even with the garden truck which 
would otherwise be wasted and credit 
them with every addition they make to 
my larder, as well as the increase in stock 
and the receipts from sales. ey Bo 
have they failed to pay their way in 

lars and cents, as well as in satisfaction; 
but never do they pay so well as when I 
run the incubator steadily from December 
to February, because these winter-hatched 
chicks will ‘produce broilers which will sell 
while the price is high and pullets | which 
will lay throughout the next season’s lean 
months. And right there is where the big 
money comes in the poultry business— 
leaving show birds out of the reckoning. 

A flock should be bred to lay when no 
other farm product is furnishing a revenue, 
instead of bringing lowest receipts at the 
time of highest expense. Every breeder of 
utility stock should insist upon hens be- 
coming winter-layers. To do this, one 
should go to work now, beginning by sell- 


is not unusual to hear farmers state 





ing or eating all use less males, all females 
which have reached their third year with-| 
out establishing a record as layers or 
breeders, and all pullets which are weak- 
lings. I men a first-class male should | 
be bought to head the flock, though I do} 
no agree with those who claim that “the 
male is more than half.” 
A Profitable Method 
Not having seen any method which I 
wefer to my own, I will give the process 
by which I change the natural breeding 
season and in a few generations alter the 
nature of the birds. Much of what | 
claim will seem heresy, but in reply I can 
only say, it brings results, and if any other 
plan does more, I am ready to adopt it. 
The first. requisite of winter-layers is 
winter-hatched birds, back of which we 
find the need of fertile and st rong in 
the unusual season, and of course incubat- 
ing in winter «presupposes the use of a 
machine for hatching and artificial brood- 
ing. But having. given fireless brooding a 
twelve-year test, always in home-made 
brooders, I do not consider either of these | 





obstacles. Winter is just as good a time to 
run an incubator as any other, for there 
is an immense amount of nonsense talked 
about how outside temperature affects the 


hatch. I have had excellent suc cess when | 


there was a difference of over forty degrees 
between noon and midnight. beg | 
slight difference which the atmosphere of 
the room will make in the egg-chamber of 
a well-built machine is beneficial rather 
than otherwise—for I have no hesitancy 
in saying that it is not necessary to hold 
the exact temperature usually advised. 
Having decided how many 
wish to rear for next season, re ‘s 
hatch three times that number pa ay 
to allow for males and for severe culling 
flock. As these must be hatched in winter, 
I can approximate the number of breeders 


1 wish’ or my purpose. After selecting. 


coke no py how their condition 
om iy attention to their 
f to oe, which will 
develop strong chicks. uch of the 
blame put upon the males and charged to 
weak germs should be charged to the one 
who fed fd the birds and who, while giving 
plenty of food, left the hens deficient either 
in protein or ‘mineral matter used in the 
construction of eggs fit for incubation. 
(For example, green cut bone is an aid to 
egg-production, but fatal to the a. 
ment of strong chicks, even though t 
eggs be fertile. The “why” I'll leave a 
the scientist, but I know the fact, by test- 
ing breeding pe pens side by side.) 
The Breeding Coops 
As soon as I select my breeding stock, I 
transfer twenty females to a coop in which 


there is 120 square feet of space, one-half 
being either a parkway beneath sath the floored 
space or a run beside it. I allow two males 


of same general qualities and breed to 
each pen of twenty hens and put all males 
desired for breeding into coops apart from 
the general flock. With birds which have 
had proper feed during the earlier part 
of the winter, this period of special prep- 
aration need not extend over a fortnight. 
With older birds, or birds in poor condi- 
tion, it should be continued at least a 
month before males are admitted to the 
breedi 

The firet general rule for feeding for 
fertility is green feed, or a substitute, and 
plenty of protein. if the eggs are not up 
to the best standard, chicks hatched from 
them will be harder to bring to maturity 
and never be good layers. Sometimes 
the chicks will hatch, as the hens had 
sufficient material for white of egg, yet 
weaken before you can nourish them and 


make up for the pony | in nature of 
yolk. metimes the chic ray for 
five days and then starves in 


Most o' sone, fatalities could be avoided 


by a period ually preparation before 
Usu he fault is lack of 


ete 

bulk and too muc h carbohydrate i in pro- 
portion to the protein in the feed. Whole 
oats, wheat bran, lean beef, cut clover 
and milk are all correctives to use at this 
time. Unless meat scraps are entirely 
free from fat, they injure the quality of 
eggs used for incubating and should not 
be fed. Personally I like to use all the 
skim milk which I can get into the birds. 
Hens like the litter left from clover hay, 
whether fed alone, soaked with milk, or 


| as part of a crumbly mash. 


‘ollow the full-and-plenty method of 
feeding during this period, for males and 
females, but make changes of diet grad- 
ually. Briefly: I keep wheat bran and 


the incubator stood in a room in which | grita constantly before the birds—in fact, 
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I do that for all birds from brooder stage 
up; seatter mixed grains in litter at night 
alter they go to roost; give a dry, crumbly 
mash at noon; and again scatter grain late 
in afternoon. I also give one feed of cut 
alfalfa or cut clover and one of sprouted 
oats or sprouted wheat between meals. 
In the mash I use wheat bran, peas, cut 
alfalfa, one teaspoonful of salt to each 
half-gallon of dry material, and twice as 
much boiling water or milk as dry in- 
gredients. When mixed, this mash is too 
soft, but after standing covered for three 
hours it is crumbly. I give the males corn 
as part of their grain feed and add corn 
meal to-their mash. 
Size of Breeding Flock 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to best size of breeding flock. There 
seem to be two ways to get more pullets 
than cockerels in a hatch Shoth dependent 
upon nature’s rule that the more vigorous 
the male the greater the proportion of 
male offspring: use an old male with young 
females, or use a young male with a larger 
number of female companions. Not onl 
is the latter method the cheaper, but 
think: ]- have found that the resultant 
pullets mature earlier. I never leave a 
male in’a breeding pen over night, but put ' 
him in for fourteen hours and follow with | 
a thirty-four hour period of absence, the 
other male being in the pen the alternate 
day. All my breeding stock is about a 
year old, as I never use a bird over a year 
unless it asexceptional qualities. (IfI were 
specializing on broilers, I'd use older females 
and fewer of them in each breeding pen.) 

I keep no eggs laid the first five days 
after males are admitted to the pen, 
though some may be fertile the fourth 
day. If for any. reason males had to be 
removed from pen, I would incubate no 
eggs laid later than the tenth day there- 
alter. If a hen becomes broody, which is 
not apt. to happen if she has been previous- 
ly fed for vigor, changing her to another 
breeding pen will cause her to lay again 
within a week. 

When it is ible, I incubate the 
day they are laid. Eggs may hate when 
five weeks old, but refer them well 
under the fortnight the fresher the 
better, as they lose moisture rapidly even 
in cool weather and lose much vitality 
with the moisture. We would hear fewer 
discussions as to need of supplying mois- 
ture in incubators if all eggs were set the 
same week they are laid. Contrary to the 
usual belief, I do not turn daily when 

thering settings, and I keep as 

t as ible from the time they are laid 
until they are pipped, as I consider this 
nature’s way. If an egg stands with its 
large end upwards, the germ floats.near 
the air sac and I think this the chief cause 
of an occasional chick having its head in 
the small end of the where it cannot 
free itself from the shell. 

Size of Eggs 

I do not incubate eggs which weigh less 
than twenty-four ounces to the dozen, or 
more than thirty-four, as the small egg 
is too apt to produce a chick so small that 
it cannot exert sufficient pressure on the 
shell to make the first opening and the 
abnormally will contain a chick 
which has not sufficient room to move and 
break its way out. I always discard an 
ee with a roughened shell or with a rid 
and the more evenly they are shaped the 
better. with strong vitality seem 
to have a different feel (as the i 
say) but this can only be mastered by ex- 
perience or taught by a sixth sense and 
cannot be reduced to words. 





If this system of preparation seems 
waste of effort, remember that one winter- | 
hatched bird is worth three chicks hatched 
at the usual season, if one counts the profit 

bird as the method of its valuation. 
Not only will the cockerels and culls sell 
for more, but the pullets will moult v 
rapidly next October, be ready to lay we 
and be good breeders and make more cer- 
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in October for $1 each. In this way I do 
not have them to winter over. Investing 
in my new stock is one good use of poultry 
earnings. 

If enough feed is not raised on the farm 
to feed the flock the best rations during the 
winter months, some egg money can be 
profitably spent to procure this. A mixed 
diet makes a full egg basket, this makes the 
hens self-sup is as they help to buy 


their own f tong bran is the only 
feed we have hed. os 
Taxes always have to id in Decem- 


ber. When other funds have run low, 
poultry money will come very handy to 
meet this deficit. This year I raised 
seventy white Pekin ducks. These sold for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas market here 
at home for 50 cents each. From these 
we realized the neat sum of $35. 

Our children were sick quite a while Jast 
winter. This fall we thought that. we 
would surely try to keep them well, but the 
first thing we knew they had contracted 
scarlet faers then the doctor bill grew 
each day. When'they were well this was 
no small account, and biddy has helped 


to pay i 
Oar he hens are laying now, although it is 
Christmas time. Eggs are 25 cents a 
dozen here. This helps quite a little in 
buying the needed groceries for the family. 
muy — aa 2 much toward 
other n articles o 
WHAT TO DO WITH POULTRY AND; {i our home poultry money is used 
EGG MONEY where it is most needed. Sometimes it is 
The best thing about poultry and egg | a new sittin oe eee carpet, sometimes it is 
money is that it does not come in once or|some needed improvement on the farm. 
twice in a year Dyn it is an income for |The poultry money always adds its share 
wat week in the to our income for the year. 
hen you first dispose of» your surplus| We have a mortgage on our farm which 
pode introduce new blood into your urchased two yearsago, as many farm- 
flock. ‘This will mean more money for | e wo lave here. But we expect our poultry 
o Bans , a8 well as a better flock of |money to help to raise this mortgage. 
1 teve bought cockerels for high} When we have our eh all aid for we 
ad bes during the year was able to sell } will let you know what iddy” has 
choice cockerels to pay for my first invest- | done to help us ee a aor home a 
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ment many times over. I sell my cockerels | from debt.—Mrs. 
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ONE FARMER'S BETTER POULTRY 
BUSINESS 


We are common, everyday farmers and 
have done nothing that other folks may 
not do. At the start we had just twenty- 
five hens, all of the commonest stock, just 
such as we could pick up around the neigh- 
borhood when we came on the farm. e 
had a small house, sixteen by twenty, to 
keep the hens in. This had recently been 
= up and had the advantage of being 
slean. 

Besides this house, there was a little 
building, some six by ten, which had 
served its purpose for nobody knows how 
long. The only thing we ever used it for 
was to set hens in and to keep a few thor- 
oughbreds in, after we got some, so that 
we might have some better eggs for hatch- 
ng purposes. This house long since went 
to the kindling heap. 

One other thing we lacked at the be- 
zinning, and that wasambition. That is, 
we were like everybody else about us. 
We were satisfied to go on in the same old 
way year in and yearout. My wife hada 
bigger dream of better things for the 
poultry than I did, and that is the only 
thing that saved us, perhaps. Shedid the 
hen business—fed the hens, gathered the 
eggs and kept track of the number they 
laid. It wasn’t much of a poultry busi- 
ness, and yet it was our start. 

A man not far away had some brown 
Leghorns and we got some eggs from him 
for hatching purposes. They hatched and 
gave us some pullets that laid more 
in the same length of time than any other 
hens we ever had. The only trouble with 
them was that the were not what the 
market demanded. Some of those hens 
laid well when they were far beyond the 
two-year limit. I have always thought 
since then that, some old hens are worth 
keeping. Some may not be. It all de- 


pends on the hens. 

I began to get more interested in poultry 
then and we got some buff Wyandottes. 
I liked those hens the best of any we ever 
had. : They took things easy and did not 


fly over the moon on the slightest provo- 
cation. At the same time they laid well. 

About that time we put up another 
house and went into the work a fittle more 
in earnest. We had by this time some- 
thing like seventy-five hens and they were 
doing well. Wife used to like to bring 
out her little account book and 
how many eggs we had received in the 
year, how much they had brought and so 
on. It was not yet down to a business 
basis. We did not know how much it cost 
us to keep the hens nor how much we paid 
out in real cash. 

A sickness drove me into “winter quar- 
ters’ and after renting for a couple of 

years, the oldest boy came on the farm. 

e with his brother-in-law now do the 
business on the place. And they have 
built up the poultry part of the farm 
operations wonderfully. First they got 
some choice white horn stock, the 
best they could find. Then they put up a 
house fifty feet long. This was the best 
house we ever had on the place. This was 
followed by another house the same size, 
with cement floor and other modern im- 
provements. This fall we are building 
another house a hundred feet long, with 
cement floor and other things that go with 
a first class plant. 

Last year the boys had 350 hens and 
hatched last spring not far from 1100 
chicks. Some of these went for broilers. 
The pullets we have on the place and the 
new house will be their home. They have 
three incubators and are planning for a 
house to keep them in when in use, to 
lessen danger by fire. The hens have done 
splendidly under the up-to-date methods 
which have been adopted. They are fed 
by the hopper system and the eggs shipped 
to the city market. With the dairy which 
has increased in the same ratio as has the 
poultry business, the old farm has devel- 
a finely and we are proud of it.— 

LV. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT INCUBATORS 

For quite a number of years I raised 
chickens without the help of an incubator. 
I, like many others, was afraid that I 
could not handle one successfully, and, be- 
sides, I thought that the running of-an in- 
cubator required more time than one so 
usy as I was could devote to it. One 
spring, some five years ago, the mites 
ap among my chickens by the mil- 
lions; the setting hens left the nests, and 
in sheer desperation I bought a fifty-egg 
machine. 

I studied the instructions, and, with 
many qualms and misgivings, set it going. 
I was tempted, after the eggs had been 
setting ten or twelve days, to break some 
of them to see if there were really chickens 
in them, but I curbed my curiosity and 
waited. When, on the nineteenth day, I 
heard a weak little “peep,” I was so de- 
lighted that I ran to the field where my 
husband was at work to tell him the news. 
From that first setting I got forty strong 
healthy chicks, and from a second I got 
forty-five. No need to say that I was 
a convert to the incubator. 

The essentials inrunning onesuccessfully 
are neatness, accuracy and regularity. 
The eggs must be reasonably fresh and 
strictly clean before being put in the in- 
cubator. All details should be looked 
after at regular intervals and the machine 
kept clean and free from dust. 

Yew beginners often become excited 
over trifles and spoil the hatch. Several 
times, through neglect, I’ve had the ther- 
mometer register 110 degrees, but as I 
knew it could not have been so high for 
very leng, I put out the light, sprinkled 
the eggs with cold water, and allowed them 
to cool thoroughly. before. lighting the 
lamp again, and I have never failed to get 
a good hatch. It is no more trouble to run 
an incubator than to watch setting hens, 
and anyone éan hatch chickens as early 
or as late as they wish with a machine to do 
the work. But the crowning beauty of the 
incubator to me is that it is never infested 
with mites.—C. H. R. 
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Actual profits for wise poultry men and 





women will reach /r-mendous figures. Beet, 
pork, mutton shortage means extra heavy 
demand--tof prices—for poultry and eggs. 
Will_yow get your share? Make chicken 
raising a rea/ business with right equipment. 


Cyphers ui Breeders 


are World's Standard equipment. Sell- 
ventilating, self-regulating. Insure best re- 
sults—mean big continuous hatches. Our 


Big FREE Poultry Guide 


is full of practical information and helpful 
service—244 pages— 500 illustrations. Write 
for your copy today. Also for facts about 
Cyphers Com- 
pany ’s Free Brl- 
otin and Personal 
Letter Service 
which ~~ 
contin 
tical help in profit. 
able poultry-rais- 
in, name 
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Lice Nests 












nests (not a Ly. J- 
+ ast a life time and earn their ae many 
Kegular price $3.90,set 6 nes ial introductory price 


50; 3 seta (18 nests ap 16, Write for our free catalog, Gal. 
eel Brood ( Chicken Trap nests, etc, 
KNUDSON MANUF'G CO. Boxs7 Bt Joseph. Mo. 






This high-grade 
hatcher now better than ever 
and down to bed-rock Price. 
Built of best material, has 
red wood case, triple walls, as- 
bestos lined, copper hot water 
tank, safety lamp, self reg- 
ulator, tested thermometer, 
260 EGG ONLY nursery, etc. Most cetal | 
$10.25 durable and success 
machine. All set up ready for 
use. Direct from factory with free trial and money 
back guarantee 18 years experience building = | 
cubators and raising poultry. Brooders for 120 chicks 
$2.50. Por 240 chicks $4.00 and up. Big catalog free. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO.. Bon 710 MANKATO, MINN 
For 25 Years 
Service 


Bullt honestly, sold right. 
28 reasons for buying the 
1914 Model Queen Incuba- 
ter. Right principles, sub- 
stantiai—no frills. None 
betterat any price. Send for catalog. 
QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 

Box 16.Lincoin, Neb, 
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F them free from | is, that about “y | per cent of the breeders 
| appear to have dr 

j}rut and are j 


f 
Soaibae Cael epteterte | | of all accepting the false situation as the 
over. | true. 


| no other fowl which lays “te that vary 
a 
| bird is strictly pure bred and ma 


| Eggs may vary slightly in color, according 





Lee’s Lice Killer 


Germozone, Louse Powder, Egg Maker and) 
other reat remedies have a successful reputation of | } 
twenty years behind them. They have brought suc- | 
cess to thousands of Poultry raisers and will to you 
Lee's ble “New patry Book™ Reading Symptoms 
of Disease” and “Poultry Po inters” free from all Lee's 
dealers, or write Girect The New _ Mandy Lee Incu- 





bator is a real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue 








~~——« Then watch results. There's no better 
grit—no better egg maker—no better 
health food for all poultry than 


PEARL GRIT 


18 makes shells, makes eggs, makes feathers. 

It serves a double parpose. Send for prices 

and our new valuable poultry booklet. 
THE OHIO MARBLE ©0., 
&, Cleveland St, Piqua, Okie 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER 


Set up, ready to use, ound like hen's 


nest: all metal. C Senter ume underneath ter acto 
No dally illtz lam ese than on 
oll ex —A>J. Fura ar ook. without OUND 


removing them. Write f 
Radic Round! Govncil B 


WE PAY $80) A MONTH SALARY 


and Ly rig and 


gore mteed pevitry and 
OLER COMPANY. x363 “sPminGriEL, Linas 


xtensive Many Vv es fine Poultry 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Hares, Dogs, Pigeons; 



























eggs and stock reasonabie. Pioneer Ferm, Telford, Penne 
it Poultry Catalog Free. i 5 ay! Land and 

u Water-fowis, Hares and Dogs, toc! Stock an 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, Box B elford, Pa. 
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DUCK EGGS TRUE TO COLOR 
Now that the true color of Indian Run- 
ner Ducks has been settled, it is high time 
for we breeders to put forth every effort 


to a point where 
, also, will be a true 
ex to the genuineness 


in developing our 

the color of the e 

and dependable in 
of the fowls. 

It is our custom to secure a few drakes 
from eggs purchased of other breeders 
ane season, and in doing so, we have been 

enlightened ( tly to our sorrow 
= — as to t the Gimerteinty of the 
color 0! prevailing the various 
breeders of Indian Renae Dede. 

It seems to be the generally accepted 
idea, that the true Fawn and White ducks 
will lay eggs of a clear, pearly-white at 
one time, and as green as grass at 
some other time. We ordered eggs this 
spring from the best pen of ducks a cer- | 
tain breeder owned, and when we politely | 





|}complained of the color of the eggs he 
| shipped us, he wrote us that he secured as 


many green eggs from his pen of Number | 
1 ducks as he did white ones. | 
And the worst feature of the situation 


opped into this narrow 
with 


anger 


ing carelessly alo 
the others, so that there is grave 
It is a case of lethargy (or more 
properly, laziness) on the part of some, 
that these conditions remain, and pure 
ignorance on the part of others. 

Now, this should not be so. We know of 


t is, if the 
with 
a male that is of the same purity of blood. 


in color to such an extent 


| to the condition of the fowl, its feed, the 
weather, season, etc., but the variation 
| should be so slight that eggs from a pure 
bred fowl can be recognized instantly 
and without the least doubt. 

It is up to us, as breeders of the Indian 
Runner Ducks, to establish a standard by 
which the purity of eggs can be determined 
—just as much as it is for us to reject as 
mongrels every bird that betrays the least 
trace of the objectionable and condemned 
penciling some breeders have tried in vain 
to uphold as the true markings of the 
| genuine type of Runner ducks. The one 
and only way to accomplish this is to set 
nothing but the pure, pearly eggs from 
our true-colored irds, and buy neither 
birds nor that we are not absolutel 
sure came from birds that lay just suc 
eggs. It can be done! Why not do it?— 
M. C 








BREAKING BROODY HENS 

What is more vexatious than the fussy, 
pale-combed hen that persists in sittmg 
on a door knob, lumps of coal, etc., im an 
otherwise bare nest, when are “. 
tremely anxious for her to be ie 
A number of ways for breaking the a 
are in evidence among raisers, the _ 
practiced of which seems to bea Biddy. ie 
which the clucking, rege F-- dy t. 
roughly tossed with the ec 
mark, “T’ll put you injail, you my husey!” 
I have found many times that such con- 
finement in “jail” does not break the hen 
of her desire to sit, and on her release after 
several weeks she went directly back to 
the nest. The custom of shutting the 
ta. | broody hens in close coops is inhumane, 
because the practice invites neglect to 
provide food and water as often as needed. 
A hen that has been sitting for weeks 
hatching out chicks which may later be 
taken from her and given to another hen, 
is usually weak and pale enough without 
adding affliction in the way of confinement 
}in a close coop. I remember that a coop 
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Poultry Lessons 


OW you Chicken Raisers 
have something to send for 





{ is NEWS. 
Hurry up and get these 
Poultry lessons before you 
hatch once. 

Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 
start you right—keep you go 
right—and help you cash in on 
the profits this season that you 
hope to make, can miake ard de- 
serve to make raising chickens if you 
start right. Remember Gilcrest 
handles high-grade poultry, too— 4. 5. Gllerest 
stock and eggs of ail leading varieties resideat 
—land and waterfowls. 


Successful 













incgbater_ Poultry Lessons 
Are Realy Worth $25 or More 


to A, 4 dy 2k, 
new customer they show clearly 
pisinly how to make the biggest poultry profits right 


to come. 
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and 150 Chick 


BROODER—Only 


Most astonishing offer. Incubator has 
best equipment—comes all ready to use 
(not knocked down), guaranteed to please 
or money returned. incubator alone 00. 
Metal Brooder $3.00. Both only $8.50. Think 
of it! Why pay more? 


Write Quickly 

















PERFECTION SANT ARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD coop 
which will ia last va fits time time times hey 


Rat. ih pn ge 


preset. for Write for clrewlar 
Perfection hictal Brood, sep 
C.D. ROSE sists 2° Warren st. NTON, N. ay 

































containing one or more broody hens was 
once shoved under a barn driveway and 
forgotten. Several weeks later their dead 

ies were found; an instance of star- 
vation, 

The most humane way is to provide a 
pen in the open where roosts can be put up 
but no nests. In such a place the hen 
can be kept for several days without incon- 
venience, and there is certainly a nearer 
probability that they will receive better 
care during confinement on account of 
being in plain view every day. Broody 
hens cooped behind buildings and similar 
places are sure to be neglected. A cock- 
erel might be put with them in the pens if 
there is an extra one at hand and he will 
assist in breaking the habit and her desire 
to sit. In such a place as the open pen she 
finds the absence of a nest an 
range rather diverting, and also has the 
benefit of sunlight and air to restore her 
to a healthy condition.—B. H. W. 


INCUBATOR FREE 
In Successful Farming’s Annual In- 
cubator Hatching Contest 
Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 
some years, we will pay the full cost of the 
incubator used by the person making the 
best hatch during the coming season. The 
object of these contests is to encourage the 
use of incubators and to stimulate interest 
in poultry. 
his contest offers some buyer, this 
season, a chance to have refunded to him 
the full price of his new machine. If you 
buy an incubator this season, it is worth 
your while to enter this contest. It costs 
absolutely nothing. Any subscriber to 
Successful Farming can enter the contest 
with any incubator advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming. All you have to do is 
keep track of your hatch and report to us. 
The following conditions will govern the 
hatching contest for this season. 
1. Incubator must be purchased between 
November 1, 1913, and May 10, 1914, through 
an advertisement in Successful Farming. 
Incubator may be purchased either from a local 
dealer or by mail but contestant must write the 
manufacturer that he or she saw the advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming and must clip out 
and send to manufacturer Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee bond (which appears in every 
issue). 
2. A careful record must be kept of the date 
incubator is set, the number of eggs placed in 
the machine, the number of eggs tested out 
and the date the chicks that are to be counted 
are taken out of the incubator. This record 
must be sent to Successful Farming before 
June 20th. As many hatches may be re 
as the contestant pleases, but eggs must not be 
exchangedinany way. All eggs that are thrown 
out as unhatchable must be thrown out on or 
before the 10th day and the percentage of hatch 
must be based on all the eggs remaining after 
the 10th day. Only those chicks are to be 
counted which hatch out completely and can 
be termed live, standing, or “day old” chicks. 
Eggs pipped or half-hatched cannot be counted. 
Any number of eggs may be used to start with. 


the partial | 
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Let the Chickens 
Make It For You 


Wouldn’t you like to know how easy it is to have chicken profits 
pay the grocer, the butcher, the coal man and the horde of others 
who seem to be shareholders in your pocket-book? Let the chickens make 
your living and save your other profits. How to do it is fully told in the 
Old Trusty Book. It is from this book that half a million people got their 

ideas on making big profits with chickens. Let me send it to 
—— Unless xen have actually used an Old Trusty 
neubator and Brooder you can have no idea of how easy 

it is to raise chickens in big numbers. 


Old Trusty 


Proved to Be 3 or 4 Times as 
Many in as Any Other 


, 
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That's because it’s so sim Practical and easy to 
and because the Old Trusty gets biggest aver- 
for beg 3 as well'as eld Umers, In 
warm weather, in every locality, 
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I Guarantee the 
Trusty to Do Its Part 
Or You Trade Back 


and I'll give on P tn 00 Gow’ See Gehan 0S 


ot 
gearentes, ow is the time start. It's no 
: fick f make big hatches in cold weather with the Old 
. Get the Old Trusty Book —Jearn about it Address 


JOHNSON, INCUBATOR MAN 
Sell it For Clay Center, Neb. 
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caer a Get My New low Prices "h4 75 
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3. All reports must be sworn to before a 
Notary Public or Justice of the Peace, if re- i 
quested by Successful Farming. 
4. To the person making the best hatch we 
will give, in cash, or its equivalent, an amount | 
equal to the price paid for theirincubator. If, | 
however, two contestants tie for first place, | 
each will receive half the cost of his or her in- | 
cubator. If three are tied for first place, each 
will receive one-third, and so on. If more than 
one contestant makes a perfect hatch, each will 
receive in addition to his share of the cost of 
the incubator, a pure-bred cockerel from his 
choice of standard breeds. The winners will 
be required to pay express charges. 

To the contestant making the best hatch in 
each state in Successful Farming’s special terri- 
tory, we will give a pure-bred cockerel, choice 
of standard breeds, f. 0. b. point of shipment. | 
These state prizes, however, are forfeited by | 
those who win general prizes. The states in- 
cluded in this territory are as follows: Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 


Address all correspondence to the Poul- 
try Department, Successul Farming. 

Eggs develop mold if kept in a too | 
damp cellar. The mold penetrates the 
»0rous shell and makes the eggs taste stale. 
They keep better, however, in a cool, 
moist air that prever ts a too rapid evap- 
oration within the shell. 






















876 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. ( Silo Fillers, Corn ous 

\ MAKE GOOD Huskers, Manure fades 
Grinders and have for Thirty Years preaders, 5 other 

but tne mew Ball Bearing, Fine Grind- | Steel Tanks, Wood Saws. an 


Steel Towers,Corn Shellers, 
Pump-Jacks, Corn Pickers, 
CornSnappers, FodderOutters, 


GRINDERS 


ing, Light Running, Strong, Durable No. 12 is a 

Marvel Grinds ear-corn or smali grains, with 

‘on or other 4 to 8 Horse er Gasoline 
Engines. 
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FEEDING HAY TO HENS 

If a man had proposed feeding hay to 
his hens a few years ago he wo 
have been considered a mild sort of 
lunatic, and yet thousands of tons of hay 
are now fed to the poultry flocks of this 
country every year and each year the 
practice becomes more common. 

Poultry raisers noticed that a flock of 
hens having free access to green feed would 
lay better than those deprived of this kind 
of feed, but it took several centuries for 
poultrymen to learn that they could feed 
green vegetables in winter with profit, and 
still longer to learn that hay made an ex- 
cellent winter feed for laying hens and 
other poultry. 

Some years ago the poultry publications 
began to print articles concerning the 
value of green stuff for fowls and partic- 
ularly recommended lawn clippings or 
tender grass which had been cut and care- 
fully dried in the shade and stored for win- 
ter use. 

This was tried by a great many and 
found to be excellent for laying hens, but 
not every poultry keeper was so situated 
that he could get lawn clippings during 
the summer and others could not secure 
other green vegetable feeds without great 
expense. The American poultryman does 
not sit down and give up over small trifles 
that oppose him. Once the green feed 
idea possessed him, he began to notice 
that hone greedily ate the broken frag- 
mentsof hay that were scattered about in 
feeding live stock, even broken corn blades 
being eaten with evident relish. 


Clover Hay for Poultry 


Then came a genius with the idea that 
clover hay might be cut into pieces short 
enough to admit of being swallowed by a 
hen, and cut clover at once became a 
favorite feed for winter as a substitute for 
grass and other green feed. Later a fur- 
ther step was taken and clover hay was 
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ground into a fine meal to be used as a 
gm me of the mash and it made a 
very eed indeed. 

In the meantime alfalfa was beginning 
to make friends for itself in the West an 
Southwest and farther East wherever it 
would grow. It was found in practice to 
be far superior to clover for live stock, and 
analyses at the agricultural experiment 
stations showed why. It was found to be 
richer in protein, the substance which is a 
component of the whites of eggs and that 
element of feeds which makes lean meat, 
than any other forage crop. Dry alfalfa 
hay was found to contain as much protein 
as wheat bran, which had been considered 
the standard protein feed. 

If alfalfa was so good for live stock and 
dairy cows, why not feed it to poultry? 
Clover meal was by this time being used 
in large quantities and alfalfa meal was 
tried. It was found to be a really great 


feed for laying hens and growing chicks. 
The best alfalfa meal when — ly mois- 
tened turns a vivid green and the odor 


from it is exactly that which comes from 
new mown hay. All kinds of pony oot 
it greedily and when fed to growing chicks 
it gives them strong, vigorous muscles and 
large, hard, fine bones. Fed to laying hens 
it provides them the very material needed 
in making eggs and they lay regularly, 
the eggs being very fertile. A combination 
of productiveness and fertility that has 
long been sought is brought about by 
feeding this comparatively new feed. 


A Cheap Source of Protein 


So valuable is it considered by those 
who make poultry foods that a number of 
our best egg foods have alfalfa meal as a 
base inst of oil meal, bran or other 
similar feed stuffs. A combination of 
alfalfa meal, beef scraps, ground bone and 
a few other ingredients of minor impor- 
tance makes the bes* feed for chicks and 
laying hens that can be secured. As most 
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of our foods contain these ingredients 
it follows that they must be valuable for 
the p for which they are com- 
poutited With alfalfa meal the poultry- 
man need not hesitate about keeping his 
laying hens confined the year around, if 
necessary, for the meal is fully as valuable 
in maintaining health and productiveness 
as the best natural grass. e best alfalfa 
meal contains more than eighteen per 
cent of protein, while wheat bran con- 
tains a little more than twelve per cent. 
As protein is the most costly and valuable _ 
part of any feed stuff it follows that alfalfa 
meal is more valuable than any other 
vegetable feed, pound for pound.—A.E.V. 
FIGHTING POULTRY DISEASES 
Ad Wn ed gi ag 
itary methods in caring for try 
have cured and prevented more p seers 
than all the different medicines put to 
gether. . Preventing disease is always the 
cheapest. This is especially true in regard 
to poultry. 
sanitary poultry house is the first 
step. The geese and ducks should have a 
house to themselves They should not be 
kept with the chickens. Absolute cleanli 
ness, absence of draughts, good ventila 
tion and a little disinfectant now and then 
will keep the chicken house in a sanitary 
condition. It is useless to pay much at 
tention to any one rule if all the rest are 
neglected. 
he house where the ducks and geese 
sleep in winter should have a board floor 
Wheat straw scattered over this floor 
makes a place for the roosting fowls to 
cuddle down and makes the work of clean- 
"oe much simpler. 
urkeys generally roost with the chick- 
ens and all canon under that heading. 
The pigeon houses are great places to 
breed vermin and should: be disinfected 
occasionally with a strong solution of dip. 
—<C. W 
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Write Today for My Free Book, “Hatch- 
ing Facts”’—It Means More Money to You 


Get the whole story of these Championship hatches 

with the Belle City. Get the stories of thousands of 

men and women who are getting 100% perfect hatches. 
Satisfy yourself. This great bookisfree. Write foritto- 
day. Noother incubator made, not even the highest priced, 


Belle City 


approaches this amazing Belle City record. I have 

the letters of owners to proveit. Many of these letters 

are printed in my book, “Hatching Facts.” They tell 
you how Belle City owners are making the most money 
in the poultry business. You certainly want this book, 


When you buy from me you get an exact duplicate of the prize-winning 


Eight Times World’s Champion Belle City 


Used by Mrs. Ajta Hamlyn, of Indiana, who joins the Belle 
City’s list of W orld’ s Champions with TWO 100 per cent hatches 
scored by her Belle City Incubator in Successful Farming's 1913 

contest. Mrs. Hamlyn says. “I can hatch every fertile egg in my 
Belle City, and regard your honesty the key-note to success. 
Also used by William C. Schott, of lowa, who shares the 1913 


honors. His 100 per cent hatch—140 chicks from 140 eggs—won 


another World's Championship for the Belle City in Successful 

Farming’s 1913 contest. Mr. Schott writes: “The Belle City is 

the best incubator made—has given much more satisfaction than 
high-priced machines."’ Mr. Bennett was winner in 1912, Mr. Black 
in 1911, and Mrs. Clifton in 1910 Successful Farming contests. 

Why don’t you enter the 1914 Successful Farming hatching con- 

test with a Belle City? You may be the next winner. 











The Kind “Uncle Sam” Uses 


I send you an exact duplicate of the Belle City machine chosen by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior is one of my customers. 
The Department asked for prices on 300-egg sized machines, but or- 
dered my l40-egg Belle City machines, because even 
nship hatches, too. I send you an exact duplicate ley 


Government. The 


: wants to get Champi 
No 
0 ne 
Else 


anybody else can aff ord— 
far to points beyond. 


or 
of the Belle City Hatching Outfits used by the leading agricultural 


Write for My Low Pric 


me. You pay no agents’ or dealers’ profits. Iam 
tosupply the demand for this season. This big i enables me to cut my _ profit 
and | prepay ¢ the freight to all points East of the Rockies and 

I ship quick 


colleges. 


ionships for Mrs. Clark, 
Farmer and 
hatehes entered. 


“Uncle Sam” 


—— Brooders at half or les 
others cost you. 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo or Racine. 


I send you an exact du 
fit that won the gold lined silver * 
Mrs. Osman and of the Belle City outfit that won two World neue 
140 chicks from 140 eggs, in Missenat Vv 


icate of the Belle City Hatching Out- 
yeos’’ Cup and the Cham oom for 


Journal Hatching Contests—2000 


1 will show you why! can send you my Belle City Incubators and 


¢ than balf that 


You buy direct from 
repared to build fifty thousand Belle City Outfits 
down lower than 


allow it that 


Don’t turn this page without either writing to me or else tnssing ont this advertise- 


Can Give 
You So Much 


Hatching Value - 
For So Little Money 


Facts absolut 
Champion 


ment as a reminder. ome 


Ls all my valuable World's C 
a ype te me today. ee 
Jim Rohan, ident, 


Box 42, Racine, Wis. . 





mpionship Hatching 


Belle C: City Incubator Company 





IMPOSSIBLE RED TAPE 
There seems to be a eee move on 
Se pest of spans 3 t out of paying 
damage claims against t by shippers 
of eggs. The roads have a way of delaying 
payment for damages, using every 
sible pretext for an excuse to put the claim 


off. Here is their latest demand of those 
who hold damage claims inst them, 
where eggs are involved. They require, 


quoting from their rules, 

“An affidavit from the person who 
packed the eggs for shipment to the effect 
that he personally packed them in the 
cases, that they were all in good condition, 
that none of them was broken or damaged, 
An affidavit from the person who delivered 
the cases a the railroad company at the 
point of shipment to the effect that they 
were Saret or handled by him and re— 
ceived no rough handling while in his care. 
An affidavit from a‘ officer of the corpor- 
ation, a. member of the firm, from the in- 
dividual making claim, that to his personal 
knowledge the loss as claimed was actually 
sustained by the claimant. An affidavit 
from an employee of such corporation, 
firm or individuals that the damage, for 
which claim is made, actually existed at 
the time of delivery of the property to the 
claimant by the railroad company. Svch 
affidavits should also contain a statement 
to the effect that they are made for the 
prosecution of a private right and for the 

ends of public justice.” 

It is impossible for any shipper seeking 
camages to make affidavits as requi 
above. Every employee handling the 
eggs would have to open the cases and ex- 
amine the eggs to see whether they were 
damaged before he touched them. 





Just watch railroad men handle freight 
and baggage for afew minutes and you can 
draw pretty accurate conclusions as to 
where to place the responsibility for most 
of the damages inflicted on goods. 

It looks like an at —= to get out of 
paying any damages at If they make 
it stick so far as eggs are concerned, they 
will be encouraged to make similar rulings 
as to all classes of shipments. 


WHICH SHALL I BUY, EGGS OR 
STOCK 


This is a question frequently asked by 
mail, and many times I am perplexed to 
know just what to answer as I do not know 
their surroundings. We are all creatures 
of circumstances, and the circumstances 
that surround should govern us. My idea 
is this: if one has a certain amount of 
money to invest, which is not enough to 
purchase a No. 1 pen or trio of turkeys, 
then invest in eggs fro fom the very best stock. 

The egg purchase puts us behind one 
year, for with a trio or pen costing from 
$5 to $10 for each fowl, we get a nice flock 
the first year if we are successful in raising 
them. Each hen ought to lay fifteen eggs 
or more the first litter, and at least a 
dozen the second time, and even the third 
litter will raise nice small turkeys for the 
market and family use.. These are the 
suggestions I make and I leave the rest to 
the purchaser to judge according to his 
surroundings. 

I have in mind one lady who purchased 
a trio from me last season. At the time I 
feared she would not make anything out 
of the turkey business, as she had chickens 
to care for and I thought her surroundings 
rather discouraging; but in the fall I heard 


; 





from her and she raised a very nice flock 
which sold at a good price. 

To buy the best is economy. I find the 
highest = ae birds are the cheapest, 
when qu ual to price. This rule 

applies to o al Kinds of stock for breedin 
purposes. Many times the buyer an 
seller can not agree what quality is 
wanted; the buyer doesn’t understand 
what constitutes the bird equal to his 
money. It takes a little while to become 
educated up to giving the best, prices for 
the best stock.—A. ae 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Accurate statements and no misrepre- 
sentations of any nature are necessary to 
an advertisement before we will accept 
it for our columns. So we therefore feel 
free to earnestly advise our readers, when 
interested in suny of the articles advertised 
in our paper, to write direct to the manu- 
facturers for catalogs and full particulars, 

ecid through 


even though the goods eae 4 
The manutacturer of a 


the local dealer. 

product is always glad to answer your 
questions and if you do not know the 
name of the dealer handling the particular 
article, the manufactirer is only too glad 
to direct you tohim. It pays in the 
long run to thoroughly investigate a pro- 
duct before youbuy it, and you*should 
get the catalogs issited by the various 
manufacturers making the product in 
which you are interested. 





A dark yolk can be made by feeding 
clover, alfalfa or yellow corn. Buck- 
wheat, oats and wheat make yolks light 


colored. 
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| Want You 


and 2 More 












to gat my money saving 3 pa 
offer. Send your name toda with 
names of two others whom may 
intercst. Get the most astonishing 
offer | ever made for 


Idea Incubators and B 


for chicken raisers. 
By oi tve unconditional 
guarantee and inciude 
all extras F REE. Get my 

sat book ** Poultry for 
‘rofit’’— just what you want. 
ddress 












A 
4. W. Miller Company 
Bex 63 Rockford, ll. 







KELLERSTRASS POULTRY BOOK | 


| highest 


Send for our big F R E Ee. 
Free Pou'try Book 
and Catalog Valu- —_—__—_— 
able information for every poultry 
raiser. Contains a beautiful picture 
of the world famous “Peggy the 
$10,000 Hen--and tells you all about the 
great Kecilerstraas Hlant, and the price of 
stock and exes. Send 4c to pay p « e 
address. . Write 








it tod 
YOUR F x should get the FREE POUL- 
AR well known throughout 
30 Peultry Houses: tells cost to build: describes 


ws eS, Road, a 
—— 

YOUR HENS Farmers and Fanstars 
ee 
TRY BOOK and Cat alogue | 

written by ROBERT LSSEX, 
America, After 25 Years 

MON With Poultry It tells How 
te Make Most From Eggs 
and Hens for Market or Show, contains rictures of 
AMERICA’S LARGEST LINE OF INCUBATORS 
AND —— RS—$2 25 to $48 each. Write today 








rooders | 
—the real profit makers 








ee | fruit and new wood. 


Baffale, K. Y. season ’s 





Essex Incubater Co, 67 Henry St. 
FARM FENCE 
mELLLL 113 cts; arod| 


17 1-4e. & rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2ea rodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 
Suge Tetet. Special barb wire, 

spool, $1.4~. Catalo free. 

Iwrenioon-< FENCE Co. 
BOX 35 MORTON, ILLINGIS. 









Buy direct from our ay Hundreds of excl 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron 
bap pe es ~ every carbene iGates, ete. bar Wete 

ree irst Order and Buyer's Omer 
Ward Fonce Cow 110 Pons Ol. tscton Decatur, ind. 


Natural Hen Incubator $3 


No fycight to pay. 
everythin No lamp, no costly mistakes. 
Best incubator in the world. 


by Over 600,000 Buyers 
. J. M. Foyle Braidwood, Iil., writes; 
Tt te the best I ever saw fur hatching chicks.” 








CONT KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless you 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 


















$8. Dealer or dat 7 machine guaranteed. 
Write today for complete Free ills. Beek and prices, 
WILSON RROS.. Dent. A 20. Faston Pa 


THIS AIR 









for selling 12 packages Hiuine at l0cts. each 
Rifle first class in every way. When sold 
return our $1.20 and we send rifle BLUINE 


MFG. CO. Mass 


butterflies, ete , wanted esch sum 
mer for colleses Home work. Men, | 
Women §rices. complete in 
seroctione Secaiie “Se 2 cent 
James Sine tomelo- 
= "Hent 24, Los Angeles, Cal 


“ " solves “The Impending 
The Battle of Armageddon Crisis,” Socially, Finan- 
elally, Politically and Ecclesiastically. 660 pp. embossed 

cloth 35 silver. 0. Sagpasen, 282 Peart St. Widédletewn, Conn | 


. 552 Mill St., Concord Jct., 











Shipment Large fine layers, show 


bird reeds, fine It Tarke we. - 
Cc. oO. D. Chickens, Ducks and Geese. “Wrke: | ceedingly valuable book. 
Wacom) im. - * 


Faneic re Ce., Bacomb, 





An Eight Horse-power Twin-cylinder | 
Motorcycle will, on April 15th, be given | 
to some boy agent for Successful Farm- 
ing. Write today for free infomation i 
and complete description. Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


Actual hen controls | 


clover, with grit, shell and cracked grains. Doesn't 
pay to baz te 7 must own the 36. | 
Crown $6.50 “Gem ‘CLOVER CUTTER, 


| 











| ing off, and about a half minute after it 


| January issue. 


| and we sell them to you at that price. 
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| the winter, as there is more time available 
at that season of the year. 





1914 


Jan., 


i Want to Send 


Every Reader 











THE TIME TO CUT TREES 


A subscriber asks: “Can you tell me 
when is the best time to cut timber for 
posts and also when to cut timber to pre- 
vent sprouting?” 

It is known that toward the end of a| @ 
growing season, trees store up starch, | 
albuminoids, etc., to carry them through 
the winter and ‘into the next owing 
season. It is desirable to have as little as 
possible of these materials in the wood at 
the time it is cut, owing to the fact that 
| they form the food for various fungi which 
cause decay and lessen the durability of 
the timber. There can be little question 
that in northern climates timber of the 
degree of durability would be 
secured by felling trees in mid-summer, 
or perhaps just before mid-summer, after 
the winter’s store of starch, albuminoids, 
etc., has been largely exhausted in the 
making of buds, leaves, twigs, flowers, 


of This Paper 













Faiet deni peetetdvatenny beni 
I want to — to you before you pay and at my 
risk, that Corona Wool Fat is  thegreatest he 
ing compound ever used on the farm for all 
kinds of hoof and skin diseases. Produced 
from the skin and wool of the sheep, this Es 
natural ural remedy has no equal as acure for Hard 
and Con’ ‘eet, Mad Fever, Split Hoofs, Corns 
Grease Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Cuts, Barb Wire 
Wounds, Galled Shoulders, Boils, Sore Teats of Cows, 
Ulcers, etc. It 


Heals Without a Scar 


—grows hair over cuts and sores—makes hoofs. 
Often iy al hundreds of dolars by saving ne tajased 
and permanent biemish. 


Send No Wo Money--I Pay the Postage 


Just drop me a postcard or letter sa: you want to 

. Ae Corona Wool ool Pat 20 atmy 
Use it according to 

, a. and when the 20 

daysare up if you find it does 

what | claim, send only cas 










As a matter of fact, most trees are cut in 


In cutting timber to prevent sprouting 
| it should be the aim to remove as much 
as ssible of the reserve supply of 
food. There is no better time than in the 
late summer or early fall. The roots 
| have not then stored food for the next 
owth and will not be capable of | 
putting forth as great growth as is the 
case nm Cee the cutting is delayed until 
winter or spring. 

















CARE OF AUTO IN WINTER 
Deflate the tires or take them off, paint 
the rims with oil and graphite to prevent 
rusting, and store the tires in a warm dry 

place of not less than forty degrees. 
Open the drain cock on lower part of 
yump case, take the pipe plugs out of 
- part of water jacket on left side of 
cylinders, and disconnect water pipes 
from pre We to cylinders. Take out 
water plug on lower part of water jacket 
\ oat chamber to drain out last 

it 


By running engine while water is drain- 




















Don’t Burn Out the 
Temper of Your Tools 
Here’s a der that _ a sharp cutting 


gfecen Hem tools without pod them. 
Never weaes umpy. Anyone can use a 








stops running, it will dry all parts. Drain 
the Kellogg pump by disconnecting and 
blowing water out. " which ail ones are judged 
Storage batteries will freeze at twent 10 makers of farm implements usc CLEV 
degrees above if they are fully disch ttc | py . We quarantes every stone to do 
They should have a slight charge at least good Work. If it dosen't, we refund your money. 
| once a month, and be fully charged before Farmer’s Special 
using again. wesee Se , -~- > 
ed by our ——— 


Genuine Berea st 
Hard-wood frame. ‘Bali 


bearings. Hand orensane 

power. Write for book et, 
“The Gritthat 

and name of dealer w 

will supply you. 


y 
9 out of eve 
ELAN 






STARTING A CAR WHEN COLD 


Speed up the motor, shut off the spark 
and give the primer a quarter turn and 
leave open until motor stops, then make 
certain the primer is closed. This gives 
a very rich mixture in the cylinders. 

Starting the car now admits fresh air | 
which has been supplied to the tank by 
the Kellogg pump which agitates the) 
gasoline in the cylinders, and brings air in 
contact with the spark plug—and she | 
ought to start right off. 


THE 
STONE Co. 


1102 een Reetne. hemen, Gee | 














$35t0575 WEEKLY INA 





BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


In case the motor slows down after We need &, men—Permer’s con erred —t0 
a : ; ; andle house necessities use, 
starting, either close the air shutter on sf — 4§— --~ y and healtht Mv 


carburetor, or admit a little more gasoline 
through the primer. 

As soon as motor is warm leave priming 
valve and air shutter i in normal positions. 


No Experience Necessary 
WE TEACH YOU 


If you are ambitious ior a business all your own, write 
for our plan—we will explain everything in detail, 
GET AN INDEX Zoeckion aud plasm of Medech idertesaticone Van 

The twelve issues of Successful Farming al 
which you receive in a year make an ex- 
If you have not 
begin with this 


can do the — bn aet oh is your opportunit y—take 
vantage of it—write today. 


saved them in the past, 








Those who have been saving their — 
a send for an index at once. 





ee. We can also furnish you a binder | WHAT YOU INVENT, It may 
to ; hold twelve issues. They cost us 60c | ATEN ES tie. No. at 


“Inventor's Guide” EE. Franklin H. Hough, 


| st0 Lean & Teen Bite, Wad Washington, D. C. 














BOOK REVIEWS 






Any of these books can be secured | 
through Successful Farming. We will 
gladly send a book list for the farm and 
home to all who ask for it. Read books 
this winter. 

Country Life and the Country School.— 
Mabel Carney.. Here is a book for the 
farmers and country school teachers to 
read and ponder. It was written by one 
who has n a country school teacher 
who saw the needs and has endeavored 
to tell others of those needs. She inspires 
farmers to a great desire for a better 
country school, and she inspires country 
teachers to the great responsibility of 
becoming country leaders in all that will 
build up rural life. Price $1. 

Pigeon Raising—Alice McLeod. A 
little hand-book for the pigeon raiser. 
Price 70 cents. 

The Stock-Exchange From Within—Wm. 
C. Van Autwerp. The author, a stock- 
broker, endeavors to explain to the out- 
sider the workings of a great stock ex- 
change. He leaves the reader well in- 
formed on the subject of speculation, 

anics, market fluctuations, etc. Price 


1.50. 

Prison Problems—Fred Hi This is 
a compilation of fact i sentiment 
regarding the life in our prisons. It is 


an attempt to get the reader as a voter to 
do his share towards making prison life 
more humane. As farmers you think 
this doesnot concern you, but as tax payers 
it does. Our prison inhabitants are a 
tremendous expense to the states simply 
because we keep them in idle confine- 
ment. Study this matter. Price $1. 
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‘‘Come to Florida and 
Libe Like a Prince” | 


Four years ago we threw open to Florida’s door of Opportunity. In plain, | 
straight-forward words we told the st ing North how a man could live like 
a prince on one of these 10-acre Citrus Fruit or Truck Farms suburban to the 
great City of Tampa. 







Remember what we then predicted? Quick , will the benefit. Prosperous homes are scat- 
ae | r.- ~- jt — yd and NF this —— new tract mI 
ding new homes—boun' ves 
ons of dollars nim ent —and a Co gra, and orange gro’ are flourishing on 
stant increase Vv: ee throughout these splen 
little ‘arms in Hillsboro County, Florida. etion of the Panama Canal 


The comp! 
throws the spotlight on Tampa, the nearest |} 
Today finds us still at it—still boosting | deep port, The traffic of the whole mari- }j 
Hillsboro County ay Cy the same lines as | time worid will pause at Tampa's door. Here are |) 
four years ago. Time made good every predic- | no isolated farms, but comfortable, ee 
tlon—and more. cultural centers on main traveled roads, ej — 
t 


intersecting the tracts an 
Twenty-five hundred families are now re- 
* a co oaviee ana comforts of modern life at home. 
ught at opening prices in our two former tracts. em a8 you enon the 3% cents per ac 
. oats iets: ban: Geeks am per day that wou pave Lous yee 8 10 t 


if you they got @ 2 end 9 thes. ; acre farm had you but followed our yp A 





Garden Farming—Lee Cleveland Cor- 
bett. An extensive manual of methods of 
cultivating vegetables under glass and | 
in the field. It is a book for the trucker | 
and the small gardener. Price $2. 

Fish Culture—Wm. E. Meehan. It 
deals with all kinds of fish and has a chap- 
ter on frog culture. Price $1. : 

Domestic Birds—John H. Robinson. 
The author says in his introduction: “In 
this first book the object is to tell in plain 
language the things that every one ought 
to know about poultry, pigeons, and cage 
birds; to teach fundamental facts in such 
a way that they will be fixed in the mind; 
to excite interest in the subject where none 
existed, and to direct enthusiasm along 
right lines.” It is a splendid book for 
rural schools and equally good for home 
study. Price ne slot of heh 

E rinci of Agriculture— 
Ferguson ont louts. New edition enlarged 
and made better. As we’ve said many a 
time in private letters, here’s the best book 
of its kind we’ve had brought to our atten- 
tion. Just the thing for the boys and girls 
of the farm. It teaches while it interests. 
Price 75 cents. 


EGG BOUND 
A Missouri reader writes, “What can 
be done for a hen that is ees bound?” — 

As is true with most poultry ailments, it 
is much easier and better to prevent hens 
becoming egg bound than to cure them 
after they are affected. 

The trouble is usually caused by feed- 
ing a heavy grain diet and the lack of ex- 
ercise. Such conditions are favorable to 
the production of fat, which clogs the 
organs and weakens the muscles. 

A hen which has become Es bound 
should be put into a dry place by herself 
and fed soft, non-starchy food with ac- 
cess to warm water. Give a dose of castor 
oil and if this fails wash the vent with 
warm water and insert a feather dipped in 


sweet oil 


can tel : 
ago? Would it not bea t sour 

Land we sold three and four years ago has doubled ; : 4 

i wales bar tan 2 Re ‘ ‘action to you now, even th it might have been 


Now comes et NEW OUR 
THIRD LARGE TRACT of d, 
Tam is now subdivided into ten, twenty 


and forty-acre Citrus Fruit and Truck F; 
thrown open to ambitious home-seekers. 


Already buyers are building homes on our NEW 
LITHIA TRACT and oalues are due to rise here 
just as they have tn our North Tam and Cttrus 
Perk tracts. im ts of all k 


to practice some self denial, to have a rich 
suburban farm—all or nearly paid for—a re 

for you and your family whatever happens to your 
present source of income? 


Hark to the call of the Southland—now. 
while there is still time to ee in on the ground 
floor” here in the NEW LITHIA TRACT. Turn 

our back on the time clock and gaze now through 
ie open doors of Florida. 


Man alive, the doors of Opportunity are opened 
to you today, and here before your very eyes is the 





are gol 

rapidly forward. The County is building NE 
MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW 
BRICK COUNTRY ROADS, and every farm 


Get the facts now. This coupon brings 
your 1914 opperyunity clearly before you w 
terms easy. oday $1.00 per acre per month 
morrow——-who can say? 


We have prepared a special bulletin and a large 
illustrated book which we will gladly send you free 
on receipt of the coupon. Tear it off and mail it 
NOW and we will lay before you, by return mail, 
full and complete information showing how you 
cah come to Florida and live like a prince. 


home you may own—if you will 
treasure-house open to you—it’s time 
you were up and doing. 

them to you without cost or obligation. Get |} 


prices on this newly opened tract are still low and ff 
buys you independence and a future. To- ff 





North Tampa Land Co., Suce. Farm. 1-14 § | 
Bruen-Webb Bidg., Tampa, Fla. | 

Please send me, FREE, your latest and best 
Illustrated Book on Florida Land. 








Beckie) t tWa stabs 64b4S40d08 
NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. 
C. E. THOMAS, President Ne PN ee 
Bruen-Webb Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
City... DONG. aba dich's a vhae 











The SIMPLEST Tractor of All 


A Simplicity, plus reliability, are the two main things to look for in a tractor. 
The Hart-Parr 27 B. H. P. Oil Tractor has fewer manufact parts than any other make. It 
contains only 300. All others contain 800 to 1500 each. Fewer parts means less chance for 
trouble; less complicaticn in design» greater simplicity. 

. The main frame is a si casting. Drive wheels are solid steel castings—not built up nor 


are cast with our famous ‘wave form” lugs. Sure Feed Carouretor, handles the 
Kerosene economically and successfully at all loads. Every part of the 


HART-PARR “27” 


is exceedingly simple and efficient. tuilt throughout with big margins of safety and strength. 
No skimping anywhere. A Fy - 4 — paw tractor os a very reasonable price. 

H t's a big profit earner. In 
Use it on 160 Acres combination with the 
Hart-Parr 4-furrow Self and Hand Lift Plow it is an ideal 
One Man Outfit, easily handled m field and belt work, at 
a surprisingly tow cost for operation, upkeep and repairs. 
The original features of this 
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it ete | 
to Clip 


Horees. Mules and Cows. They are 
healthier and render better service. 
When the heavy coat that holds the 
wet sweatand dirt is removed, the 
are more easily kept clean, loo 
better—_get more good from their 
feed and are better in every way. 
Insist on having 





Ball Bearing 


Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and 


Sue and stays sharp i er than 

other. Gears are a hard 
an cut from solid cy PRICE 
bar. They areenciosed, so 
tected and run in oll; littl - 
friction, little wear. Has feet of 


new style easy runni 
shaft and the celebra 
single tension clipping head, high- 
est grade. Get one from your dealer; 
every machine guaranteed to 
please 
GO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 

226 ONTARIO ST.. Cricaco, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalogue showing world's 
largest and most modern Line of horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines, mailed free on request. 

















Absolutely FREE to Our Agents A 


All that we require is that you show our samples 
and take a few orders for our made-to- 
measure clothes. We pay highest cash grote ts and 
give extra presents besides. Your cho f 
valuable premiums—such as Leather Suit Cases, 
Musical instruments, Pipes, Watches, Sporting 
Goods, Hats, etc. 

Write for elegant free outfitand full particulars, 


SPENCER MEAD 2O., Dept. 713, Chicago 
a a a a a) 





HUNTING AND 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Stored in every condition of deaf. 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge frem Ears, etc. 


Ww ilson Gntemneas Sense Ear Drums 

“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears*’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO.., Incorporated 
28 inter-Sout Southern Bidg, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








our Sia Line of over 13 differ*S 
Rrices, ——, Artigtes, 


y a Vewrinar Oil, 
Noe tPITAL ‘tear’ i- 
ence not necessary. 

nose. Weert” 








TEXAS 


For reliable information about Texas, including de- 
lescription of each county, send for the 1914 
T imanac and Siate Industrial Guide, to THE 
DALI ‘$ NEWS, Dallas, Tex. Price 35c, postpaid 


tall 





$12, 000 " buys 306 acres, 35 miles from 
t Talo. Rich black loam soil; | 

timber: butidings worth $7,000; 

odder, tools. Easy terms. 


200 acres level, 60 acres 
including 32 head cattle, team 


| without bait. 


'in the bottom so that the pan of the trap 
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TRAPPING 
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A TRAPPING EXPERIENCE 
On the eleventh day of November, I 
on a trap rapping for skunk, mink, and musk- 
rat, sixty-five No. 1 traps. I set 
about "toenirte for muskrat and — 








Jan , 1914 


TANNING santsa = £% RAW FURS "skins 


AN PAY 


WHA R GREAT WHY WE « 
HEA ES THAN 
« 


Every Goowpaee Warm, Stylish, Fur Gar. 
oa. for Ladies and Gertiemen, Tanned and made up 
money-saving prices, {rom Skins. Horse and Cattlc Hides 
pene ee No n longer to se t Progressive, Let- 
Methods An honest square deai to all. 
Bead | Us All Your Furs, Peits, and 
ides. We ove luberal with our Stuppers 
enormous outlet as %S ‘ont explun en \ 
aples us to pay MORE MONEY than any d) 


FUR Sonenre- you have Hides 
and Skins to 







= 4 Tan and Make Up, Send 
thie work IF i hen TO BUY send for 
ry manufactured kS 


See 








and about forty for skunk. My best day’ 

catch of Bae | was six which I sol? fe 
$11.25. My poorest day’ scatch wasas you 
ane — fisherman’s luck, wet all over 


One! aday i in January I was looking at 
my traps in a hurrying way and some of 
them were frozen down, es y the 
mink traps which I had dashed water upon 
the day before. I sprung and reset most 
of them but being in a hurry I neglected a 
couple. ~The next morning I saw that a 
mink had walked along the bank of the 
creek and running up the side of the brook 
stepped directly upon the pan of the trap, 
fell down when he put his weigl.t 
upon it, but 4 were frozen to the 

und so that it did not spring upon him. 
For $5 1 ess I could have afforded to 
spring and reset that mink trap. But 
with all of that I caught and sold over $150 
worth of fur from the sixty-five traps be- 
tween the 10th day of November the 
29th day of January.—George R. Gi 





SCHOOL BOY MAKES MONEY 


I am a boy of fourteen years. I went 
to school and did not miss a day. After 
school hours and in spare time I set m 


traps for skunks. I set dead falls. e 
have flat stones here in West Virginia 
which we make figure-4 traps out of with 
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three sticks and a stone. Bait the tra 

with a piece of fat rabbit. You can cate 

most all kinds of fur-bearing animals and 
kill them at the same time, except musk- 
rats. I use steel traps for them and to 
keep them from getting away or gnawing 
their feet off I drive a stake out in the 
creek full length of the chain in deep 
water so that the muskrat is sure to 
drown himself and is not left in the trap 
suffering as I have seen others do. I be- 
lieve in humane trapping. I sold $30 
worth of furs this season. I think it is 
|lots of fun, aside from the money I get 
out of it.—Ray comes W. Va. 








TRAPPING FOR ANIMALS IN 
WATER 
The practice of setting traps in water 
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for catching fox, mink and ’coon is one of 
the best methods of the trapper, when 
judgment is used in placing them. In win- 
ter, when much of the water is frozen is 
the time for trapping, and for this reason 
the open water will be more frequented by 
animals. 

In spring branches, just where the run- 
| ning water passes under the ice, or in 
| places where there is a small patch of run- 
| ning water with snow or ice on either side, 
are the places to set traps either with or 
They should be set a few 
inches under water, and if the water is so 
clear that an animal may see them plainly, 
cover with rotten leaves sufficient to hide 
the trap. 

Mink travel up the bed of narrow 
ditches, and when there is running water 
an inch or two deep they will not take to 
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the bank, but wade. Scoop out the mud 





will come even with the surrounding bot- 
tom; cover loosely with a few discolored 
leaves, but not enough to clog the trap. 
This set is just as likely to catch a ’coon. 
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For greamy, oe it would be better to 
select a larger body of water, like a large | 


Successful F Farming guarantees every adver- 


C. J. ELLIS, Farmers Bank, ‘Sprtagvlh, Mew York. | spring, too wide for a fox to jump across. | tisement published in this magazine. 
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‘Mention. Successful Farming’s ‘quar- 


semble the stone. 
trying.— 


TRAPPING FOR FOX WITH LIVE 
BAIT 


;8| traps just after you have had your hands 
‘jon the chicken. 


noitre till caught in one of the traps.— | 


garden on 


enough. 
season will help in making the selections 
for the next. 





antee when writing to advertisers. 
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sme eighteen inches from one shore put 
<n 9 stone or stump, and on this place 
your bait, which may be a bird or rabbit. 
alf way between this bait and the shore 
set the trap in shallow water by making a 
heap of mud or laying a flat stone just 
under the water. Set the trap on this so 
that the jaws and pan will be not more than 
half an inch under water, and over this 
place some yielding moss so that it will 
come an alter so above the surface, and | 
resemble a moss covered stone. In at-| 
tempting to reach the bait, the fox will | 
step right onthetrap. A twenty pound 
clog should be fastened to the chain, and 
all buried out of sight in the mud. The 
same set will answer for a coon, but when 
making this style set for the mink it 
should be set a little nearer the bank, to 
correspond to the difference'in size of the 
two animals. With the bait ten or twelve 
inches from the bank, and the trap half 
way between, the mink will make the step 
between. 
IP aoe y good set for the mink is at the 
edge of deeper streams where the water is 
only a few inches deep; it is here that these 
little animals pass back and forth looki 
for food. They will walk along the 
where the going is good, and when meeting 
with an obstruction or where the bank is 





too steep will walk in the of the water. 
This suggests the plan of laying a large 
stone or stump at the waters edge so that 


the animal will have to go in the shallow 
water to get o— Here set the trap by 
scooping out a If the strip of water 
is too narrow t apne gms = bytes 
Remember that in making water sets of 

y kind there is the advantage of being 
able to destroy the human scent on the 
= by keeping it under water, and by wad- 
ng jn the water to and from the trap to 
leave behind no scent that will arouse the 
suspicions of the animal sought. Where 
animals are in the habit of crossing run- 
ning brooks by leaping from stone to stone, 
a trap may be set where a stone has been 
removed, covered with moss to re- 
+ $e The chance is worth 


A chicken put in a coop and set out in 
the woods would be safe from a fox; for he 
would at once conclude it was a trap set for 
him, and not go close toget caught. 
He will invest igate it thoroughly, however, 
and it is while he is on a tour of investi- 
gation that he i > caught, if the trap is set 
in Ad roper place. 

a, all animals, in approaching any- 
thing 1ich they scent from a distance, 
will raise the head, and climb on logs, 
stumps and fallen trees in order to get a 
view of the object. Having this in view 

t a live chicken in a cage or coop, an 

ang in a tree six feet from the ground. 
This should be at a place in the wood 
where there are fallen trees on which a fox 
would climb. On several of these tree 
tops and stumps set traps by cutting a 
flat place in the log, and covering the set 
trap with rotten wood ;ind moss, leaving 
it as smooth as possible. Don’t handle the 


It would be better to 
leave a human scent on the trap than that 
of the bait. ile of stone or mound of 
earth offer still better locations for a set. 
The fox in his effort to locate the bait 
will run up on every high point in the vi- 
cinity, approaching nearer each time till 
pe gets de oe of the chicken in the coop. 
e will not attempt to get at the 

chicken, but will continue to recon- 


H. F.G 
Don’t forget to plan the vegetable 


aper and order the early 
he lack and failure of one 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space wit! permit. 


STILL A BOOSTER 

Being seventy-eight years old, it seems foolish for 
me to renew, tut I like your paper and as we, wife 
and I, only take twenty papers we conclude to send 
you 50 cents as burden bearers of good tidings to 
others. By aceident I got hold of Successful Farm- 
ing and the editorials suited me first rate, and after 
reading it for over a year we vote to help keep the 
ball rolling, expecting still a feast of fat things.— 
J. K. Butz, DL 

—_—_______A. 


MORE THAN ONE FRIEND 

In the November issue I saw a letter about your 
having “One Friend Anyway.” 

Now I think youe paper is fine and if anyone is 
foolish enough to L.. the paper because they do 
not agree with everything you say, they are surely 
narrow mindcd. 

So you have another friend way out here in the 
East, less than three miles from the Atlantic ocean, 
and if the truth were known I isk. you have many 
friends all over the country.—E. L. Hall, Maas. 


WHY IS IT? 

Why is it that.a man will give freely to any 
woman buthis wife. I know a man that will give 
anyone money or kind words but his wife. If she 
asks for money to buy clothes or anything she needs 
he gets and says he hasn't any for himself. 
This woman is a good wife and waits upon him 
his children by a former wife ag though they were 
her own but he uses her worse than his stock. She 
helps out of doors as well as in the house but receives 
no thanks. 

Some day this woman will lie silent in death, 
then he will miss those loving hands to cut the 
wood, set the table and do the work for him. 
chair by his side will be vacant—thenit will be too 
late —Farm Woman. 

AN AUTO HATER 
ae ee house but I 
would r, but — 
es automobile mot t randy I think it is the du 

citizen in this coun to do 

theif power to discourage the use of the automobile 
which is the greatest curse that ever came into the 
world. The ways have been literally strewed 
with the dead. Men, women, and little children 
have had their lives crushed out under the wheels 
af these cursed machines. They will = on, leav- 

their victim to die by the 

e automobile has done more cums ‘than all the 
saloons and gambling dens combined. There is 
only one other sin equal to that of the automobile, 
(What could be worse!—Editor.) 

It is this cussed machine that has driven some 
men and women from the farm to the city, as one's 
life is not safe on the country roads, either walking 
or driving, for there seems to be no speed 
tion in the country except when the roads are 
And woe to the inhabitants of the earth when we 
have the we hear so much about for 
they will nothing but automobile « ways. 
The devil surely invented the automo for it <> 

brought more sin into the world Cees all of his 
demons since the world was created. Therefore 
I cannot sign' for a paper that upholds the auto- 
pote by advertising it as you do.—Addir Cherry, 
a. 

Comment: This man is sure set “agin” the auto! 
had onder what speed he will run when he gets a car! 

itor. 


PACKER MAKES CORRECTIONS 

Knowing the high standard of truth and integrity 
which you have established and maintained for 
your publication, I have noted with much regret 
the story in your Nove mber issue under the title 

“Save All But the Squeal,” by Ernest Merrill 

The tone of the article is entirely unfair and pre- 
Jadicial. I call your attention, espevially, to state- 
ments which are untrue. 1. “Contents of the in- 
testines are saved and go to the fertilizer factory”’ 
—on this point the Manager of our Fertilizer 
Department states—‘There is not a pound of this 
in our Fertilizer Factory. It is burned. In fact, 
it is an expense instead of profit to get rid of this 
stuff.” 2. Referring to the carcass splitters—Mr. 
Merrill makes the statement “the worst kind of 
drudgery in the world.” I believe you are thor- 
pe familiar with packing-house operations. 
As in every large manufacturing business there are 
of necessity operations in our factories which do 
not involve what may be termed ‘congenial work” 
but in this case carcass splitters occupy an enviable 
position, work under ideal plant conditions and are 
exceptionally well paid. In other words, they have 
no kick coming. 

I call your attention to this article in a most 











friendly spirit without attempting in any way to “ 
a string to your editorial or news columns, which I 
know are always Open to truths of interest to the 
people.—J. J. Ferguson, for Swiit & Co 
Comment: We are glad to get the correction for 


it has always been my opinion that ghe contents of 
intestines were used in fertilizer. The visitor is not 
shown all the details, hence the error of Mr. Merrill 
and the editors 


LIKES OUR JOKE PACE 
Your article entitled “What sort of girl a young 
farmer woos'’ was worth a whole year's subscrip- 
tion. So also your presentation of sweet clover. 
I am seventy-three years old, yet I still like a 
— laugh. Your fun column suits me and I + 
leve very many others.—M. R. Isenhouer, Okla. 





FROM AN OCTOGENARIAN 

I enjoy Successful Farming for its straightfor- 
wardness and clear manner of presenting a all sub- 
jects that are of interest to farmers. Though an 
octogenarian [ still have a growing infterest in all the 
— that are now before our American people. 
admire as far as I can understand the course 
| meager by our President. Ltruly believe that a new 
ine of proceduge has been taken and that it will 

result in permanent good to our people. 
I derive much pleasure in readlng your editorials. 
They are direct, and helpful for the caoamel reader. 

—J. R. Sitter. Lowa, 


TOO MUCH LEGISLATION 

I have been an inte’ reader of your paper 
for more than 7 rs and have never “butted 
in” until now. the: whole I like you and I like 
your paper, although I cannot agree pit your 
povwegd -fnckery bt 
matter whic’! vo! eruption a) n 
and init you make a plewfor moreleeie | Far 

tion to stand between the child sla 
es: actory door and to point the wa to the 
school house; segistotion, to to stand between the under 
paid oe sin; legislation for many and 
;,and then more legis- 
inion.” Brother editor tor, don’t ou think > s about 
t we quit prescribing tion for every 
ill that besets society? Haven't we learned that 
legislation is not a cure-all, but a nostrum that as 
often injures as it benefits? ically ought we not 
to demand legislation against ng or evad- 
ing the A. ae onde so on ad infinitum?—A. J. 


— We do have too much legiclation, 
that's a fact. Half the laws are no good.— 


MAN lh dy. — 
r a long time t 
1 ee ee you of our club or ¢ircle 
ehich oo fem women © zed two years ago. 
We call it the Sew and So Circle. We meet every 
two weeks at hemes of the different 

and we have a committee to arrange a program for 


each meeting. We have literary programs, 

f |} matches, guessing games, and so on, and give little 
prizes for the winner. Aliso serve light refreshments 
if we care to, this being a matter of taste. We also 


sometimes take our note books and exc! re- 
cipes. We have a president, pemeeeey _. 
porter. We have no dues. We =o 

means of getting better acquain ith our au 
bors, and getting away from home one afternoon 
in two weeks surely does us all good. We have 





about twenty-five members. We take our children 

with us, and an | seem to enjoy it almost as much 

oo =e we women neglected to say that our mem- 

p consists only of wives and mothers. I 

think mene of the farm women who live a humdrum 

at-home existence such as most of us do, would 

@ great pleasure in a club of this kind.—Mrs, 
WN. Scott, Kas 


LIKES OUR CLEAN ADVERTISING 
I wish to congratulate you on the way you get 
the paper up in news matter, ad maga- 
os — tnt ~- way you teach agriculture to 


pane * of the lessons to 
ead LF _—— 

boa way you discuss politica’ matters and every- 
thing concerning farm folks makes Successful 
ay good reading. The way you keep your 
paper clean of exci — Ae in of dukes, millionaires, 
villi heros and “~ fakirs ought to induce 
every farmer to keep his subscription paid up. 
Young farm children read these stories in other 
farm papers and then these papers wonder why 
farm owe and girls leave home after yearns ¢ eee 
wonderful get-rich-quick, hair raising, 
stories. I believe you gain more by not printing 
tobacco and liquor and fake patent medicine 
vertisements, as by not print ing these ads you hold 
the ‘aes of your su rs.— Nathan Night- 
ingale 

VALUE OF COOPERATION 

I have taken your paper for years and like it so 
much for the truth and common sense given. 

You are out and out for cooperation and coopera- 
tion is certainly the thing that will put farming on 
equality with other business. Without cooperation 
the farmer is sure to get it worse and worse, for 

ovary other line of trade is getting more strongly 
ani 
he farmer buys of organized trusts, organized 
labor goods, and sells to organized middle-men, — 
if the farmer is unorganized how can he hold his 
own? Cooperation is the watch-word of American 
advancement and the farmer must come to it. 

I myself belong to a farmers’ union and why don't 
every farmer try to get his locality organized 
begin to buy and sel somalia r in car load lots. 
of you buy large you pay small but if you buy 
small as you do individually you pay large, and if 
you go to sell individually you find it ha to inter- 
est the large, organized buyers, even organized con- 
summers. 

Direct from farm to consumer is the right way 
» to sell but it can’t be done to much advantage with- 





out organization. 








Jan., 1914 





I | elong to a union that I can buy direct from 
other organized farmers in other states and I find I 
ean save about one third by so doing. 

It is not so much a question of what farm union 
to join as it is to get your locality together to jcin 


some national farm organization. I would rather 
belong to three or four organizations than not to 
belong to any. 

I give here the name of + one I think the best 
srg ening co considered, and for farmers who live in 

innesota, North or South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Illinois or 
Texas I don't believe you could do better—The 
Farmers’ Equity Union, Greenville, Illinois. 

I can sit right here in my home — send direct to 
The Farmers Equity Union and get fe po- 
tatoes, apples, hay, etc., etc., or direct to factory 

get fence, or direct to mine and get coal or 
direct to mill and get flour. 

I -_ this buying direct saves me what the long 
line of middle-men would get. The National Union 
wncivwn apie taeanshen | esngngeell, as they 

large and I must myself buy small. 
union can do s0 much selling to one aaather, 
—°-= local selling direct to another.—V. I. 
i 


A HAPPY FARM WIFE 
I have just received my first copy of Successful 
and I axe well Hee with it. I have 
the deters Bulletim” with great inter- 
ae gp ee ag 
We tars the nustan th bonduna lntcae lat teces. 
en our views on all current events if we but take 
the trouble to grasp what is within our reach. 
I i. Sneuee the we becgess it prints n@-liquor 
‘Grand "is certainly a good way. 
Pe eth sod bus hime  teued thee 
that I would not do without. My husband and I 
have been twenty-nine years wor i 
pec aner tons. Truly there is no 


vapor of December: 1913, entitled 
si éws from our Washington - 
ent,” by Herman B. Walker, in which 
to relate an incident of a y & num- 
of Senators to 
eageey 21 gate of =. Watson: and 


- a seems to be an entirely credit- 
able tn jouinal. thought you would be pleased tc 
know as to the falsity of oo ene ee tement 
With kindest regards, I am, Joseph L. Bristow 
Comment: See Editorial, Circumstantial Evi- 
dence on Page 7. 


+ acne WITH THEIR LIGHT 

We light our home with acetylene gas and like it 
better any light we ever used. We use self 
lighters on the burners and this does away with 
matches, making it just as convenient as electricity. 

We fill generator with one hundred 
carbide in the spring and it lasts until fall, about 
five months, without any attention. 

It is set in a concrete pit, below ground, oy Aa 
from the house. Has an iron lid and looks 
cistern. Use a pump to remove the residue — 
es the machine and it is easily and quickly 

one 

There is a large number of these machines in thie 
ny and everyone likes them.—A. T. Conover, 


BELIEVES IN READING BOTH SIDES 
Your comment on Chas. Squire of Indiana is 
great. In his (Squire's) estimation all Socialists 
are undesirable citizens. I myself am one of those 
t Socialists, but I am not so ignorant as to 
I know it all. I glory in you trying to en- 
Rghten your sendees on say sutton) snd 3 I can’t 
agree with you, all Now, wr: 
marbles or chalk that {Squire} doesn't any 
papers only what suits his whim. I think for a 
man to be intelligent on any subject he has to know 
both sides of the question. 
There are lots a things I read in Successful 
Sarena thle b dears guean pee dep hat t ans net 
GAPS bo cal yon am Sins om shat quecent. 


I want to you for those intelligent com- 
ments to those letters in Our Bulletin, also to thank 
you for — clean paper and you will shoot 


. Tumisan, (a 


pon note from the bony mph: 


FROM A SHEEP MAN 


Give us a little more sheep notes please. Rope 
illustrations . worth more than five 


a fine 

ear'’s gubscription. one thing I don’t like 
= your — t you need ast se it on that 
account) is that it is not a weekly.—Ear! King, Mo. 
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GET IT FROM GALLOWAY 





This Great 5H.P.Galloway, 
Stationary Fngine-Onle ame 


i Want Every Reader of Successful Farming to Write Me for My 
Money-Saving Catalogs 


























My tee Yes, sir, I want you, the man who is holding this paper in his hand right now to write me right 
Backed by 5-Year away. I've something special to offer F pe I am making a special en to the readers of Successful Farming.; 
Guarantee and Write me without fail for my catalogs and I will explain my new offer fully. I want you to get catalogs, 
Bond. because they are the first step in our getting better acquainted in a business way on my direct from factory to farm, 
one-profit, money saving plan. My catalogs are my only salesmen, and they are the best and cheapest salesmen 
in onearth. Get your copy without fail. My line of gasoline engines, manure spreaders, cream separators and my 
1% to15H.P. i neral line of merchandise, eve ing for the home and f , can’t be beat in quality, and my direct 
i lowest. ink of it! A 5 H. P. engine at only pone Take 





ly ow prices. Get my catalog giving all the facts I 





Pull STUMPS Like 
This, Quick and Easy 


Pull out the biggest stump in 
five minutes or less. Pull out an acre 
or more of stumpsa day. Stop pay- 
ing taxes on loafer land. Clear out 
the stumps and raise money crops. Let me 
show you how to make $1280.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are out—and 
$750.00 every year after. Write 
me. A postal will do. The 
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ERCULES Stump PULLere free tral otter Nou 


My special price will please 








has the pulling power of a locomotive. Itistheonly you Hurry up to make sure 
all steel—triple power puller made. No stump can re- of this price proposition. Only 
sistit. Has many features —self or stump anchoring, dou- a few Hercules puilers left at 
ble safety ratchets, low down construction—all parts this figure. 30 days trial—3 


turned and polished for light draft. year guarantee. Any broken 
Send in your name now for best book published about casting replaced, within 3 
stump pulling. Shows many fine photos and letters sent in by years—whether the breakage 
Hercules owners. My special price will save you alot of money. was your fault or fault of 
Address, B. A. Fuller, President. machine. Write me NOW 


HERCULES MFG. CO., 320.22ndSt. Centerville, lowa ©" % postal. 




















Let Me Send You This Book and 
Pl Quote Wholesale Prices |@ 


—on the Plows, Harrows, Discs and Drills that thousands of farmers ewear by. I sell the 
famous high quality Monmouth line and | save you big money on the machine you want. 
I sell direct from factory. You keep the middiemen’s profits right in your own pocket. 


Try Any Monmouth For 30 Days—Free 


at my risk—and I'll even pay the freight. If it is not ectly satisfactory to 
you, and the biggest vaiue for your money—erend it back at my expense and the 
trial won't cost you a dollar. Read some of the letiers in this book 

. from my customers. And be sure to read how Menmouth 
implements are made. Whether you want a Plow, Cuiti- 
vator, Disc, Spike Tooth Harrow, Drill, Gate, Farm Wagon, 
Gasoline Engine, Mower or Rake, I'l! sel! i Pa 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY, FREIGHT PREPAID, SO e PRE 

YOU KNOW EXACTLY WHAT THE COSTIS | ag 8 Ps ene TREE Dect ine 
coupon or postal now. I've been ma) ‘ree | offer. 440 
selling Menmouth farm tools for years. You: a a Gay pote ens Sees 
ought to know me. I want to know you. oe - 
Write me today. The Plow Man, 


Monmouth Plow Factory, 
449 So. Main St., im. 
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FLOWERS FOR 
THE HOME 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS, Florist 








ASSISTING HYACINTHS TO BOOM | 


During January or the latter part of} 
winter when it is desired to bring autumn | 
potted hyacinths into bloom for a certain | 
occasion and the flower buds seem to re- | 
main low down among the foliage of the | 
hyacinth, there is a sumple method that | 
will work successfully, and it is astonish- | 
ing the quick results obtained 

Pour warm water on the earth in the} 
hyacinth pot or pan, and do this as often | 
as the soil shows the plant needs moisture. | 

Make paper tubes ten inches long and | 
large enough to cover the plant, and place 
one over each hyacinth. The heat be-| 
neath will give new life, and the light | 
entering the top of the paper tube will 
eause the flower stem to lengthen and the 
result will be a nice tall flower spike that | 
will be rushed several days. 

In an ordinary home it is quite difficult 
to succeed in forcing any plant into bloom, 
but this plan will aid greatly in inducing 
the much beloved hyacinth to bloom when 
desired. . 


TEA AND COFFEE FOR HOUSE 
PLANTS 
It is astonishing the many little things 
one may do to help house plants stand the 
winters better and make a healthy, vigor- 
ous growth. Many persons bear of some 
of these simple remedies and apply them 
without proper judgment 
Black coffee poured about the roots of 
ferns, begonias, palms, and heliotrope, 
will aid greatly in building up a healthy | 
dark green foliage, but care should be 
taken not to give too much of this tonic. 
It acts as a stimulant, and like others may 
be overdone, and the reaction is injurious, 
often causing the plant to look worse 
than it did in the beginning. 
A teacup of strong black coffee will be 
enough for a half dozen plants in three- 
or four-inch pots. A six or eight-inch pot of 
earth containing a much larger plant can 
be given from half a cup to a cup of the 
beverage. Repeat in one week, and then 
yait for a week or two before treating the 
| lant to more coffee. 
Tea is often used tostimulate foliage and 
flowers. It is best for preducing foliage, 
nd may be used on the above plants with 


| 
| 





uccess if it is not overdone Too much 
nd too fre que ntlv is worth less than none 
i ns can be killed with an overdose of 
teu 


\ few tea leaves buried in the earth will 
often assist greatly in producing a healthy 
plant. A little tea about a geranium once 
a month will brighten foliage and induce 


bloom 


POOR SOIL FOR LILY BULBS | 

Contrary to most other flowers, the lily 
requires a soil that is rather poor com- 
pared to earth for most growing bulbs. 

\ lily bulb grown in poor soil will bloom | 
more beautifully than one grown in rich 
earth. If the earth is rich the foliage is 
more thrifty, but the bud and bloom is apt 
to be inferior. 

This is true in planting lily bulbs in the 
open bed as well as in pots for indoor 
blooming. 

Che best soil for proper development 
of the lily is the common garden soil 
where manure has not been applied very 
frequently, and if there is a little clay and 
sand thoroughly mixed with the loam the 
lily will do still better. A well drained bed 
or pot is very essential too, for if the earth 
is sour or soggy, the bulbs are apt to de- 
cay. 
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The great popularity and the heavy de 
Washington Comfort Shoes made only by the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Co. of Milwaukee, have caused dishonest dealers to sell cheap and 
inferior imitations to their customers when the genuine Martha Wash- 


ington was wanted and asked for. 
Martha 
Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


Slip them on and off at will—elastic at the 
sides insures perfect fit and free action of 
the foot. Get rest, relief and comfort. 

The Mayer trade mark and the name 
“Martha bey wy wl are on the sole. 
If you do not these marks, are 

being defrauded. If your can 
not supply you, write to us. 
F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Miwaukes 








A Bargain Collection of 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR 12 CENTS 
choice all 






With cach order “ GOOD POULTRY 
@ quarterly magaz devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with special tion to the care and handling of 
itr;. Tells how to $200 per acre per year on any farm 

5 to 100 acres. Geed Poultry alone, lOc & copy; Me & year 
Order now, write tonight—for Flower Seed Bargain List, A. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Sauaatuck. Mich. 


Shetland Pony FREE 














Cos- 






These six meckages 


flower seeds and six 
generous of 
10¢ vegetable seeds for 20c, 












or send 2c and get both Man iseo—bi l 
y other pri icycles, 
Offers Sty hed: "Riding Hood cameras, wanehen, tool chests, 
Tomato. Write right old rings, bracelets, pocket 
away for the catalog. nives, ete. Fulli nformation 







and big premium list Free. 






Salzer « 


Write me Today. 


. E, T, MEREDITH, 24! Success Bidg...Des Moines, a, 
5 PACKETS 


FLOWER SEED FREE 10 YOU WHIRL-WIND SELLER 


Cuaranteed Aluminum Cooking Utensils. $100 to 
One packet each of These five packets of $300 mon . From factory to you. Sal 
CARNATIONS, ASTERS, flower seeds will pro- pe th cas y to es 


course free. Exclusive territ a 
POPPY, PANSY, dure the chowet of | | AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 






&. Bighth St, Ls Crosse, Wis. 





































CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. on NT, ILI 
There are enouzh to keep you supplied with flowers Dtviet 6.LEM® 2! — 
all the season. Your name on a bri them ae. 
Free, Postpaid,—also our new Catalo 
of fruits, flower, vegetable and field seeds all FREE. § | 4 
Send your postal NOW ! 4 ooleee. 
MILLS SEED COMPANY x : 45 Ib, 61. 
Box 300. Washington, lowa dt ee A ohh Ge 103 Moarce, 
+] Garden . 
VICK and Floral GUIDE Erickson Leg 
For 65 the leadi 
Now On Vegeuble. Flower and Farm For || SorD ON EASY TERMS. 
Ready? ee ee aan 1814 5 Artificial Lime Ca, 
é . 34 Wash Av. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 








for 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
20 Stone Street The Flower City 








Waste tahen cut. Bestoert to mabe Gas Cush- 
fona, ete. Big lot 10c; 3 Big lots 25c; 7 for :16 


oF” NEW CASTLE for $1.00, postpaid India Sitk Co., MeKiniey Park, Chieage 


te the title of the greatest book on theealture ofreses | QL AD COINS pases. = to 0680 avid ter 
Me ceot a tthe fe Revaishealy illteestedtta | 1884. Send 10c. for our illustrated com value book, 1 





SILK All Fancy Pieces—ALL PURE SILK 














Batural colors; offers » nd teils how to Amentiea’s may mean your fortune. Oid(Cein Ce. . Hearst Bidg. Chi 

Dust mews eurectioa ef dig ® 

plants. eS Write. —_— I OFFER the highest priced cut-over lands in Wis- 
expiain 


HELLER BROS.CO., Boxi59,NewCastie,Ind. | ALBERT 1. WILLIAMS, Madison. Wisconsia 
Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering advertisements. 
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y our Guaran your Guaran 

Advertisements in Advertisements in 
Successful Fi Successful Farming 




















FRESH AIR AT NIGHT 
You who have kerosene lamps try this 
open your mouth and breathe gently at 
the base of the lamp burner and see how 
quickly the flame will flicker and die out. 


You haven’t blown it out. You simply 
poisoned the flame to death by feeding it 
your poisonous breath. 

After the lungs have given the blood a 
thance to take the oxygen from the air 
you breathe in, your lungs throw out the 
refuse air which is poisonous carbonic acid 
gas. The lamp flame needs oxygen to live 
on just as does your own body, so the flame 
lies if it has to feed on your breath. 

When the family is gathered in one 
room in the evening, and no one is going 
in and out of doors to admit fresh air, the 
air in the room gets pretty stale, very 
much deficient in oxygen and over supplied 
with poison from the lungs. Every hap 
and the stove is using up the oxygen in the 
air and making matters worse. Soon the 
fire seems to go dead, and you poke it up 
and put on more fuel, but somehow it 
fails to heat up; and the lamp grows dim 
and chimney gets a dirty, smoky hue, 


and the folks gt sleepy and dull, and long 
rt a late hour one by one they go to 


What on earth is the matter? Poison. 
Poison. Starvation for lack of oxygen or 
fresh air, Open the outside door a few 
minutes and the fire burns brightly, the 
lamp gives better light, the sleepy folks 
stretch and arouse from the stupor just 
because they get some good air instead of 
poisoned air to live on. 

You don’t notice that so much in day- 
time because the going in and out keeps 
quite enough fresh air in the room and, 
besides, not as many folks are poisoning 
the air. 

Don’t think for a minute that cold air 
is necessarily fresh air. When you go up 
to bed in a closed room that has not been 
aired out you go into a poisoned atmos- 
phere. Your sleep will not be as restful or 
os and you may waken with a head- 
ache. 

Every bedroom should be aired — 
day, and everybedy should sleep wit 
windows partly open at night unless you 
have a very ample system of ventilation, 
which is more than likely not the case. 

If you can’t stand a draft on you at 
night it is easy to tack muslin across the 
window, either on the screen or on the 
casing, or a thin board nailed across the 
casing on the inside will allow air to enter 
and diverted up instead of directly 
across the room. 

If you would have robust health, if you 
would be free from the fear of consump- 
tion, live in fresh air. Have your homes 
ventilated, the schools and churches ven- 
tilated. This is quite easily done by using 
stoves that have a ventilating flue at- 
tached, taking air from out of doors and 
warming it, and a flue that takes the foul 
air from the floor and carries it up the 
chimney. 

Many are familiar with this system for 
school ices heating and neglect to appl 
the same principle to their homes. Lau 
at the doctors by keeping well. 


Beautify the backyard with flowers, and 
hide the unsightly wood yard, the privy, 
the garden fence and old buildings with 
a screen covered with vines. They will 
really look restful and beautiful. 


Every woman ought to be a booster of 
good, permanent roads, for the children 
would not come home so wet and muddy 
from school. It would emancipate women 
from a stay-at-home life also. 
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Startling, Exclusive Improvements 
Mark the 1914 Harley-Davidson 


Step Starter Starts Machine With Rider in 
the Saddle and Both Wheels on the Ground 


In case the rider accidentally stalls the motor in crowded traffic or on a 
Steep hill it is no longer necessary to dismount, perhaps in the mud and 
find a level place to set the machine upon the stand in order to start the 
motor. Instead a downward push on either pedal—the step-starter does 
its work, and the motor begins again to throb. 


| Selective Type of Two-Speed 


The Harley-Davidson two-speed gear 
(another patented feature) ia located in- 
side the rear hub, thus avoiding dust, 
dirt or damage. Its speeds are selective 
and the rider can shift from low to high, 








Double Clutch Control 
The patented Harley-Davidson clutch 
can now be operated either by a foot 
lever on the left foot board or by a hand 
lever. The foot lever does away with the 
necessity of taking either hand off the 
handle bars, a great convenience when 


or high to low, or to neutral, at any time, 

whether the machine is standing still or riding through eand or mud. 

in motion. , i 
Fol-Flotemg Seat The new Harley-Davidson Band Brake 


(patented) can be operated either by a foot 
lever or by back pedaling on either pedal. 


Folding Foot Boards 
All models are equipped with Folding 


For the third successive year the Ful- 
Floteing Seat is standard. This patented 
device floats the weight of the rider be- 
tween two concealed springs, assimilat- 
ing all jars and vibration due to rough Foot Boards ir addition to the regular 


roads. pedals. 


We will gladly send you on request our complete 1914 catalog giving 
fall details of these and forty other improvements 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 876 A Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 

, eed 
ACTS aie LAO DOO ant SIS 
re DULY JOUSN LIKE DIOCK NG pl 
rer ~vF ¥ 

The rubber in a tire is made to stand hard usage ps 

and give long service—that’s why Goodrich , 1? 

**Hipress’’ Footwear is made of the same tough 
tread stock and by the same process as the famous 


Goodrich Unit Molded Automobile Tires. 


Goodrich 
“HIPRESS” 


Rubber Footwear 


Made in Boots and Lumberman’s Shoes 
~—Brown or White 









































D 





WON 





~ 


Nothing like this has ever been attempted before—boots 
and shoes pressed into one piece under enor- 
mous pressure—the rubber and fabric vulcan- 
ized into an inseparable unit without pores or 
blisters — a solid one-piece boot that can't 
leak, can’t peel, can’t separate —and will 
wear like a pig's nose. 

Goodrich “Hipress" Boots and Lumberman’s 

Shoes fit comfortably. You will know them 

by the Red Top. If you can't get them from 

your dealer, give us his name—we will see 

that you are supplied, and will send our 
booklet. Look for the Red Top. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Goodrich Advertising 
that tent in 
sh Good* ews P 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 





RESOLUTIONS 





Have you made up your mind yet, friend, about 
those resolutions for the coming year? 

Now don’t, I beg of you, toss your head and cry— 
“New resolutions! 





years ago!” 





It isn’t nonsense, 
too profuse about them. 


1 left all that nonsense behind 


The only trouble is that we’re 
We look out at the world on 


New Year’s Day and the tingle that is always in the 
air at a new birth gets into our blood, and we cry— 
thus will I do, and so; this year that is to be! 














smooth. 





othe E 


the end. 














and look out, 


“T WILL!” 


coming year. 


We're strong then; 
We don’t sit down and count the cost. 
straight, level plane of honesty with our own soul, and with life. 
be honest with our neighbor, and the world. 
most of us are rather fond of keeping our own self-respect. 
gets down to being honest with ourselves somehow we find we are up against 
a pretty stiff proposition, and we hedge this way, and that, until we almost 
suceeed in convine ing ourselves of what we would wish to believe, only for 
the fact of that quiet, insistent soul-self who stands ever by our side, 
whispering softly—‘ Nay! that is not quite true.” 

Friend, this year try making one resolution. Select 
the one that needs to be made. 
Me likely your nearest and dearest does not know 

But you know it. 
Look at it in all its gaunt nakedness. 
See it from this side, and that. 
the path where it is leading. See if you want to reach 
Be honest. 
day—+that is inevitable. 
the privacy of your own soul and God, while you are 
master, than some day in the future when IT has 
become the master, anc you the slave. 

See just what hold it has on your life. 
The n, With all the manhood, or womanhood, that lies within you 8a 
unafraid—determined—as you start on t e 





the path ahead looks wide and 
We don’t get on a 
We can 
That is not too hard, because 
But when it 


I don’t know it. 
FACE IT. Strip it of all its 
Look straight down | 


You will have to face it some 
Better far that it be now, in 


Count the cost of the change. | 
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THE CREAM OF THE FARM WOM- 
AN’S CONGRESS 
“Country life is not intolerable 
we make it so.”’ 
“Not ‘back’ to the farm;up to the farm.” 
“The city flat is only for those who can- 
not afford a farm.” 
“A woman’s muscles are the 
machinery on her 


unless 


most ex- 
pensive husband's 
farm.” 

“There is something terribly wrong 
with the school that educates away from 


the home and farm.” 


It is a good thing to earn a living but | 


a greater thing to live a life.”’ 
“Good homes make good schools.” 
“The consolidated school is what should 
be: but the one-room school is what is— 
in most cases.” 








“The message of the careless girl’s first 
careful sewing—a prize winner—is, ‘Coun- 
try folks can do anything if they only try 
hard enough.’ 

“There may be a lot of religion even in 
a game of basket ball.’”’ 

\ diseased mouth (from poor teeth) 
is a hot-bed for the germs of such diseases 
as diphtheria, infantile paralysis, menin- 
gitis, and scarlet fever.” 

“Measure the efficiency of the country 
church by the number of ‘people outside of 
“Ay 


“Tf you cannot see Nature’s pictures 
you have closed your souls to the best.” 
“Frequently more failure is due to lack 

of interest than to lack of appliances.”’— 





Mrs. F. A. N 





Yes, only 506 and we ship you this magnif- 
icent rocker. Only S0c down and then Sic per 
month—$3.95 in all Yor this handsome piece of 

reer vote for free catalog and bargain 


A Pertect baker and fuel saver. | 
ry itin YOUR OWN HOME— 


You chews of |50 premrams tor wtng ow Keystane COLD 
EYE NEEDLES w Sc + package With every to package 
wwe pre etme, FRES 0 Saber Abwemasamm Thame. 
WE TRUST YOU 
cod wend pompen! 14 mewdle packages and | 2 dhambdes 
wth LARGE PREMIUM BOOK Whe aid 
wend the $5 20 anc! emcee premnem eneatind to 
wet from pee ot Lave prem Freed 
endeved wodey A pow cand wil do Adem 


Keystone Novelty Co. 





AGENTS WANTED @ 


Sell the Barnett Sanitary Vacuum Cleaner. f { \ 
latest improved. Fully Guaranteed. Every bid) 
woman wants one. Use it 5 days, if not satis- i haf 
factory return it and money will be re- 

funded. Each demonstration means a sale, / 
Secure your territory. Write today for / 
agent's prices and circulars. 


Jos. S. Barnett Co. 
Dept. S, Riverside, lowa 

























The Lazy ‘Man’s Load 


on the 


Dedicated to the boy 
Sront cover. 





Each happy New Year's day 


fe assume a mighty load 
Of virtuous resolves | 
To carry down life’s road. | 


But ere we've traveled far 

The load begins to slide. i 
First go our high resolves; } 
They're followed by our pride, 


The boy on the cover 
Is a type of us all— 





Both the old and the young, 
Both the large and tne sma!! 


When there’s work to be done 
We most usually wait. 

We dally and dawdle 

And we procrastinate. 


We give silly reasons. 

We offer excuses. 

And we're sure that all taske 
Are unjust abuses. 


We could finish the job, 
But sit idly dreaming; 
Or we use up our time 
In fantastic scheming. 


When at last we are forced 
To do work that we hate, 
We attempt a Lig load 
Just because it’s so late. 


ee 


We may sometimes succeed 
But we more often fail, 
And we blame it on fate 
While we blubber and wail. 


We think we're abused, 

But our notions are hazy; 

For we try such big lc 

Because we're so lazy. 
—Timothy Seed. 
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wg ta a LINEN 
Sterilized linen is a very necessary 
thing in the sick room, especially in sur- 
gical cases. This may be impossible to 
obtain in emergencies, hence it is well to 
know how to prepare it at home. 

Cut pieces of soft, old linen into strips 
two to three inches wide, lap one end over 
another and sew across twice. Cut off 
ravelings, then roll into a tight, smooth 
roll just large enough to slip into the 
mouth of a fruit jar. Fill jars full of these 
rolls and stuff the tops with absorbent 
cotton. Set the jars on a flatiron stand 
in a deep kettle, and fill with cold water 
up to the necks. Bring almost to the boil, 
keeping the water at about 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit for three hours. The water 
should not enter the jars, the steam bein, 
sufficient for sterilization. Let stand unti 
cool, remove jars, screw on tops (also 


sterilized) and set away. The linen may]. 
be used on fresh wounds without danger of || 


infection, and may be kept, sealed, in- 
detinitely. 
Half-worn handkerchiefs and other 
squares and oblongs of linen should be 
similarly sterilized and kept on hand for 
use in poulticing, some as large as an eight- 
inch square, when folded once, others 
smaller. Sew around three sides on the 


machine, then when needed the poultice 











mixture may be 
tied 


ut inside and the end 
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The Energizer of Business 


brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


N a metropolitan power- 
house there must be 
generators large enough to 
furnish millions of lights 
and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars 
and factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 

This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 
the coils of the generator 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. ‘They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere 
to energize our intricate 
social and business mech- 
anism. 

United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum odidamet 
to the big generators of 
production and com- 
merce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Just Out—We 








Laundry at 2? bar; Baki 
Bop (i bar leah i2ice: Starch tee 


at less than store prices. For instance: 
Powder at Tc & can; Toilet 
ing at a big 


Want to Send You Our 
Big New Premium Et | 









The red heart notices on other pages are to be pinned or pasted to your 
letters to advertisers as a reminder that even though they may be strangers, 
you are willing to do business with them because of Successful Farming’s 


guarantee of all its advertisers. 
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NURSING THE HOME FOLKS 











By MANTHEI HOWE 


sé OW you're hot, hot!! colder! cold!!”’ 
N Do you remember when you were 
children and one of you left the 
room, while the others secreted some ar- 
ticle and then guided you to the discovery 
by the admonitions, hot! hot! cold? Well, 
some people’s houses always make me 
think of that game. In the morning and 
half of the day you are miserably cold 
and frozen; in three or four hours you are 
just as miserably roasted. Especially if 
the head of the house or whoever stokes 
the fires happens to be an erratic and tem- 
peramental genius, who fires when the 
fancy moves him. 

Whenever I sojourn in such a congealed- 
on-one-side-and-baked-on-the-other house- 
hold, I wonder why they do not keep step 
with the times and invest in a thermom- 
eter. Really, every household ought to 
have a dairy thermometer, which may be 
used to regulate the temperature of the 
room or the bath. 

We Americans as a rule accustom our- 
selves to too high a room temperature, 
for to a certain extent the amount of heat 
that is comfortable is a matter of habit. 
See that the children become used to a 
room heat of sixty-eight to seventy de- 
grees. During the winter we are partic- 
ularly prone to attempt to counteract 
blustering weather without by an indoor 
temperature of eighty degrees. Then 
when the children leave that heated room, 
and the cold air strikes their delicate 
throats, their voices become husky and 
their throats stop up, and we have a few 
more victims of the great American luxury 
—catarrh. What else can you expect? 
Even skillful mother nature is not enough 
of a lightning change artist to adapt a 
throat to withstand a variation of ten or 
more degrees in the space of a few seconds. 

If you want (and of course you do) to 
cut down doctor bills, as well as the high 
cost of living in fuel, get a thermometer 
and watch it. 

Have the living room no higher than 
seventy-four degrees. The sleeping rooms, 
of course, must be colder; fifty-two de- 
grees or even lower is not too cold for 
healthy robust children over eight years of 
age. Warm blankets and coverings are 
necessary, and one-piece night-clothes 
with feet and a night-cap attachment are 
essential. The dressing room should be 
warmer, so as to avoid chilling while dress- 
ing. It is uncomfortable, to say the least, 
to dress in a cold room after leaving a 
warm bed. 

The Clinical Thermometer 

So much for the room thermometer and 
it’s place in the home. It is important; 
but if you cannot afford two, do without 
the one for the house, but keep a clinical 
thermometer on hand. You can to some 
extent judge by the “‘feel’’ about how hot 
or cold a roém is, but you can not gauge a 
child’s temperature in that way. 

Time was, when a child had a fever and 
the physician was called, “fever medi- 
cine” (a drug to lower the temperature) 
was ordered immediately. We no longer 
follow that plan. To a considerable ex- 
tent we depend upon the fever to help us 
diagnose and “keep tab”’ on the course of 
We have exploded an- 
Fever does 


certain diseases. 
other time honored tradition. 
not necessarily imply a serious illness. In 
other words, temperature is merely the 
danger signal that tells us something is 
wrong. It warns ust r guard and 
discover what the something may be. 
Babies and children two or three years 
old, are } upt to have a high 
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fever, with a really mild illness. 


such a weak hold on life, it is best to con- 
sult the physician immediately, and not 
tarry long with home remedies. 

But for children over four years of age, 
the clinical thermometer is an ever pres- 
ent aid to the house mother. 

The normal temperature for older 
children and adults is ninety-eight to 
ninety-nine degrees. In serious chronic 
illness it may drop to ninety-five degrees 
or ninety-six degrees, or rise to one hun- 
dred and twelve degrees in sun stroke. 
These of course are dangerous extremes. 
In very young children the use of hot 
water bottles and other artificial heat, will 
frequently cause a rise in temperature. 

There are three methods of taking the 
temperature, i. e. in axilla(arm-pit), rec- 
tum, and the mouth. The axilla is the 
least dependable. 

Fever is usually preceded or accom- 
panied by a shivering or chilliness. A 
chill without a temperature change may 
be attributed _to a nervous disorder. 

To have a temperature we must first 
have either a change in the cell growth of 
the body Qercdand digitthen, or some in- 
fection through bacteria. 

If the child previously well, suddenly 
develops a fever of one headend degrees, 
give him a good laxative and take his 
temperature every three hours the next 
day. In nine cases out of ten, you will 
find that the temperature will drop to 
normal and with a light diet he will soon 
be as well as ever. For many cases of 
fever in children are merely the result of 
too many goodies, or some particular food 
that exerts an irritating influence on the 
intestinal tract. 

When the temperature stays up, in 
spite of a thorough laxative, it is time to 
call in a physician, for the chances are 
that the child is coming down with one of 
the infectious diseases. 

Temperature and Disease 

Searlet fever usually begins with sudden 
illness, a sore throat and a temperature 
of one hundred degrees or one hundred 
and one degrees, with an increase to one 
hundred aed five degrees, according to the 
severity of the case. 


Typhoid, in a typical case, shows a} 


general ailing for a week or ten days, then 
a period of a low morning temperature 
and an evening rise of 102 degrees or 103 
degrees. However typhoid is the black 
sheep of infectious diseases. It cannot be 
depended on for a typical train of symp- 
toms or temperature. 

Malaria runs an intermittent course, 
with fever every other day, or every third 
or fourth day, according to the kind of 
infection. 

Mumps frequently begin with no other 


symptom than a fever of about one hun-| 


dred and one degrees. 


Because | 
they have such an idiosyncrasy and have 








| 


| 


Measles, diphtheria, or pneumonia have | 


an accompanying fever. 

You can see from this short enumeration 
that the infectious diseases are usually 
accompanied by fever, and that a temper- 
ature that does not yield to light diet and 
a laxative is usually the result of a disease 
that calls for skilled treatment. The 
possession of a thermometer tells the 
mother when a doctor’s services are neces- 
sary and when she can do as well herself 
without endangering the child. 

If the child has cut himself, or seriously 
injured the skin, so that it presents a 
broken surface, keep close watch of the 
temperature, for a rise means that a viru- 
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Every farmer and his wife should 
read this valuable illustrated book 
and learn the many uses and 
economies offered by the best 
and cheapest disinfectant— 


Fosigiseipas 


It positively destroys disease germs 
in the household, drains, stables, 
kennels, chicken houses, etc. It 
kills flies, rids seed grains of smuts. 
pe egg , Mons 5 pr 
culture. pound bottles of 
Petth Amboy “Formaldehyde,” 
35 cents at dealers. Write today for 
this free pamphlet—you need it. 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street - New York 


Clark Heaters 


for WINTER DRIVING 








Write for complete free catalog—a postal 
will bring i. Why not WRITE NOW? 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
228 Ontario St.. Chicago, lllinois 


Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 











A Free Trial Package is Mailed tc Every- 
one who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adama, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry 
powder and all that is required is cold water to 


| make a paint weather proof, fire proof and as dur 


| 








able as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads, and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 15 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 


package, also color card and full information show- 
ing you how you can save a good many dollars 
Write today. 
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350 Shot kireitex 


Lever action, loads automatically, gun 
metal finished steel, walnut stock, weight 
34 ozs., length 311 . FREE for selling 24 fine Mexican 
Drawnwork Handkerchiefs at 10c. No money uired. 

R. W. ELORIDOGE. 166 Eldridge Bidg. ORLEANS vt. 


Mention our guarantee when writing 




















lent infection is at work; that “blood 
poisoning” is to be reckoned with when 
the wound shows pus formation. 

In an acute illness, it is best to take the 
temperature every three hours. Use a 
blank sheet of paper, date it and record 
the degrees of Sora and the hour of the 
different readings. A physician will ap- 
preciate the business-like record. 

If there is one place where the clinical 
thermometer is a necessity, it is in cases of 
tuberculosis. If one of the children be- 
gins losing weight, becomes peevish and 
languid, with a distaste for food, put the 
child out doors in the good fresh air and 
sunshine and keep track of his tempera- 
ture. If there is a daily rise, even though 
a few tenths of a degree, above ninety-nine 
degrees, keep track of it. If in addition 
there is a sudden rise to one hundred and 
one degrees or more without any apparent 
reason, or after a slight exertion or excite- 
ment, you can be reasonably sure that the 
child has tuberculosis. In fact, you can 
be so very sure that you had better con- 
sult the family physician at once, and in- 
sist that he make a thorough examination. 

I’m sure if you ever have a thermometer 
in the house for one year, you will never 
again be willing to get along without it. 
A dairy or room thermometer can be had 
at a cost of about 50 cents. A clinical 
thermometer retails at $1.00. Get one 
that is plainly divided and the druggist 
will willingly show you how to it. 
The possession of a thermometer will save 
you a lot of worry and a good deal of mon- 
ey. It may be the means of saving one of 
the family. 

There are a few things to be borne in 
mind in regard to the clinical thermometer: 

(1) Never put it back into the case 
without washing the thermometer in cold 
water and rinsing in aleohol. Otherwise 
you may spread an infectious disease 
through the whole family. 

(2) Shake it down after using. 
hold it by the bulb. 

(3) Never put it in hot water—unless 
you want to break it and buy a new one. 

(4) Remember that a high temperature 
in a ad:.it is more serious than in a child. 

(5) Do not feed the patient heavy foods 
while he has a temperature. 

Remember that too hot or too cold 
means something wrong and attend to it 
at once. 

The best means of reducing the tem- 
perature is the bath. The different kinds 
and their uses demand a separate paper. 


Never 


A FARM WOMAN’S NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, that I shall endeavor each 
day of this New Year to find one reason 
for being glad I am a country woman. 

That I shall accept with cheerfulness 
each day as it comes. 

That I shall learn at least twelve ways 














to make my work easier. 

That I shall in some one way, at least, | 
make my home a pleasanter place in 
which to live. 

That I shall try to see my own faults as | 
well as those of the other members of my | 
family. 

That I shall be more neighborly than 
in the past. That I shall visit the school 
at least once on other than a special pro- 
gram day. 

That I shall become acquainted with 
the teacher and do something to help her | 
with her work. 

That I shaJl endeavor to help make our | 
community a pleasanter place. 

That I shall have more patience with 
children, and with dumb brutes. 

That I shall show greater lenience to- 
ward my equals and more consideration | 
for the aged. 

That I shall appreciate more thankfully | 
the wenders of God's handiwork in the | 





beauties of nature about me. 
That I shall be a better woman than I 
was last year.—Alice M. Ashton. 
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Modern Sanitary Conveniences ? | 


Over half the population of this country lives in rural districts, towns, 
villages and city suburbs that have no municipal water supply or sewerage 
systems. Asa result, millions of families are suffering great inconveniences 
and discomforts and facing a serious menace to health for lack of sanitary in- 
door closets and safe systems of sewage disposal. 


THE WATERBURY 


OANTARY CLOSET 


AL «8 » practical and most satisfactory solu- 
MM tion of this serious, sanitary problem, 
eH 








providing both a sanitary, convenient 
indoor closet and a safe method of sew- 
age disposal. The price places it within 
the reach of nearly every family. There 
is practically no installation cost; no 
plumbing; no cesspool; no sewerage con- 
nection. A special room in the house is 
not necessary. The ventilation system 
removes any odors that may be in the §f 
cabinet. The waste itself is transformed 
into a harmless, inoffensive state by 
chemical action. 


Every Claim Guaranteed 


A printed guaranty accompanies each 
Waterbury Sanitary Closet. It covers 
not only material and workmanship, but 
also all claims we make for it. It pro- 
vides for the refund of full came 


.0.B.M i price if you do not find it sani and 
- —<—ry pose odorless. We allow you thirty days’ trial. 


Write For This Free Book 


It discusses in a clear, non-technical style, the most serious 
sanitary problem of those living in rural districts, and in villages 
and towns not having mmenicipal water works or sewerage systems, and how 
the problem has been solved in a most satisfactory and practical manner. 


Here’s a Business Opportunity For You 


We need a live, bright man or woman in every community in which we 
are not now represented. Your own community may stillbeopen. Our men are 
earning up to $100 a week. Some more than that. (Names and addresses 
furnished on uest.) Sales experience is not really necessary. We want 
ambitious, red-blooded people of good character—energetic, industrious, de- 
termined. We co-operate with you in every way possible and help you to 
profit by the effect of our advertising in your community. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY C0. 





Price of this modish, with complete 


uipment, for instal 






























BEATS ELECTRIC 
OR GASOLINE 
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powerful white light, burns common coal 


m, wont explode, Guarasted,  “"* | WANTED 














ritory where oil lamps 
will given to the who shows us an 9 
oi lamp equal to this Ataddin in every way (de- agente « My 
tails er given in our circular). ould we @ aap and mae 
dare make such a challenge to the world if there per month, 
ae tho ctigptest Coubs a8 to the merits of the }One farmer cleared 
Aladdin? cmmersecene Gace 8800.00 ip 6 weeks. 
to whom we can refer customers. Write oo cap make 
for our # Absolutely Weise i 
ie to get ONE FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP Co., 377 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago, lt, 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON GETTING | 
MAD 

“Now what's the use of lettin’ | 

your temper get you all worked up | 

into a frenzy like that,’’ protested 

Aunty Hopeful, as the high} 
pitched, angry words of a man | 

and woman were heard from the | 
over the way. “Judgin’ b Sugai 
things I should say : 
















“ttle it by 
strongest. | 


Pa’ ir quarrels | 
in th wind gives 
out fi re in. 


al§ng, isn’t it?” 
faused for a few 
fi thoughtfully up 
the road f course, I suppose we alt 
have to léefr feelings rise once in a while 
and even if we don’t believe in gettin’ 
mad we’re not against experiencin’ a little 
righteous indignation now and then. 
But there ain’t no sense in lettin’ every lit- 
tle thing that goes cross ways with us get 
us all out of sorts. 

“Most things that aren’t right is bound 
to right themselves if we only give ‘em 
time—and them things that don’t come 
right of their own accord can be handled 
without one gettin’ all het up under the | 
collar. 

“There’s a curious thing I’ve most 
generally notieed about gettin’ mad—it 
always makes you feel mean the rest of the 
day. It don’t seem to make no differ- 
ence whether one’s wrath is justified or | 
not—it always leaves you with a sneakin’ | 
sort of a feelin’ as though you'd been | 
caught in a neighbor’s hen eat after | 
dark. And I’ve seen folks who'd be dewn- | 
right sick abed after a real good fit of | 
temper. They'd call it ‘nervous head- 
ache,’ and try and fool themselves into | 
thinkin’ it was somethin’ else than it! 
really was. But it warn’t no such thing; | 
it was just nature’s way of trying to let 
‘em know they’d made a fool of thie? 
selves. 

“The Bible tells us that the fellow who | 
keeps control of his temper is better than | 
the man who taketh a city. I don’t} 
know much about takin’ cities because | 
that’s out of my line, but I do know that 
the fellow who knows how to control his 
temper has got something that folks hasn’t | 
got who don’t.’”-—Orin Edson Crooker. 
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TWO GOOD RECIPES | 
Crullers—Take two eggs, two small | 
cups white sugar, pinch of salt and four 
tablespoons melted lard, beat all well to- 
gether. Stir into a pint of buttermilk a 
heaping teaspoon soda until it foams, mix 
all together with sufficient flour to make 
a soft dough. Work out flat with palms 
of hands, cut into shapes and fry in hot 
lard. Roll into a mixture of powdered 
sugar. These crullers will melt in the 
mouth if not mixed too stiff in kneading. 
Mashed Potato Doughnuts—l our 
large potatoes mashed fine, two cups soft 
white sugar, three eggs, two tablespoons 
butter, heaping, one cup sweet milk, | 
pinch salt, four teaspoons baking powder. | 
Add sufficient flour to knead stiff. Roll | 
very thin and bake quickly in hot fat. | 
These cakes puff up very light and soft. | 





CLOTHESPIN DOLLS 

For the rainy afternoon provide the 
children with a dozen clothespins, a cup of 
paste, some narrow ribbon or embroidery, | 
silk and various pieces of ercpe paper, | 
tissue paper, or if nothing else be at hand 
wall paper. The pins make cunning dolls. 
A face drawn upon the head of each, and | 
the dressing of these novel babies will | 
while away the hours of the longest after- | 
noon, 





“From a Dozen Mongrels to a $5,000 Poultry Business,” is a splendid 





A Glad Surprise 
Is Awaiting You 


Yes, we are going to have an agreeable surprise for you and every 
other reader of Successful Farming in our February number. In fact, 
there are going to be several surprises for you. 

Our February number will contain 116 pages of the most interesting, 
entertaining and educational material that we can possibly get together in 
one book. I am going to mention briefly just a few of the many good 
things that are in store for you. 


Heating the Farm House 


I wish with all my heart that each member of every farm family 
in this broad land of ours could read this excellent article by Mr. Secor. 
It is the first of a series of articles on this subject which will appear in 
our magazine. The article to appear in the February number will deal 
— largely with the all-important subject of ventilation. If you read 
nothing else in our February number, I urge you to be sure to read Mr. 
Secor’s splendid article. 


Magicians’ Tricks Exposed 


The subject of home and school entertainment attracts a good deal of 
attention during this season of the year. Mr. Charles F. Oursler, in his 
article, ““The ician’s Tricks Exposed,”’ which will appear in our Feb- 
ruary number, will tell you of some mystifying and ost sensational 
tricks by which you may entertain your friends either at home or at a 
schoolhouse or church entertainment. For instance, Mr. Oursler tells how 
to perform some interesting tricks with a ci how to make it dence a 
jig, sway back and forth, ete. Then, he will tell you how to perform the 

let and coin trick in which the coin appears to vanish into space. An 
exceedingly interesting and puzzling trick may be performed with an egg. 
The egg, without being touched by any one, comes out of a hat, moves 
over a table,etc. Mr. Oursler gives an explanation of the “Mystic Afghan 
Bands.” This is reputed to have been one of the choicest decapliens of 
East Indian fakirs, and it has only been in recent years that its secrets 
became known in this country. By all means read this intensely interest- 
ing article in our February number and learn how to perform the tricks 
that are explained. 


Special Poultry Articles 


In our February number especial attention will be given to pou! cy. 


story by Wenonah Stevens Abbott, which will attract the attention of 
every one who is interested in poultry. Among dozens of other poultry 
articles there will be one regarding “Incubation,” by Ona Stevens. Read 
all of these articles regarding various phases of poultry breeding, feecing, 
and raising. 


Other Attractive Features 


Among the seventy or eighty other contributions, editorials, ete., you 
will find in our February number are: 
My Most Costly Blunder 
Cooperation Needed in the Cattle Business 
A Two-Legged Dictionary 
The Promise—Its Meaning 
Home Nursing 
Ferreted Facts for Farmers 


Read the Big February Number 


Literally scores of good things in the way of general farming articles, 
money making ideas and suggestions, editorials, household hints, articles 
for boys and girls, dressmaking suggestions, etc., will appear in the Feb- 
ru number. 

e are sparing neither time, labor nor expense to make Successful 
Farming just such a farm and family magazine as we believe will please 
and benefit you and every person in your home. We ure deeply grateful 
for your past patronage, and hope to have your continued cooperation. 


A Red A to the left of this paragraph, indicates that your 
TTOW subscription has expired or that it is about to 

expire. If your time is out, by all means renew at once so that you 
will be sure to receive our splendid February number. Use the coin-card 
we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, 
or send money order, bank draft, postage stamps, or personal check. 
“Do it now’ while you have the matter in mind. 

Why not send a neighbor’s subscription at the same time you send 
your own? Your neighbor will appreciate the accommodation. 

Subscription rates: $1 for 7 years, 75 cents for 5 years, 50 cents for 
3 years, 35 cents for 2 years. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 
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Music is no longer 
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from $10 to $500. 
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If you believe in the 


If you 5 believe 4 aac” 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


wer of music to elevate your thoughts and broaden 
your intellect, to stir your imagination and quicken your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you can appreciate what it would mean to have 

a Victrola in your home. 


a luxury to be understood and 


enjoyed by a select few. Music has come to be an 
actual necessity in every home, and its foremost expo- 
nent today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instrument, you bring some 
music into your life each day to add to your happiness 
and make your home more complete. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music 
you wish to hear. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor 
catalogs. 


“Gemden Jos A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way te get the unequaled tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Victor-Victrola 
XVI, $200 or oak 
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WINTER EVENINGS A PLEASURE 
Winter evenings, as well as summer 
evenings, should made a pleasure in-| © 
of such a serious problem as we 

often make them. 

Here they come again, these lohg — 
ings, when we gather about the lam 
home en ent, sociability and wottable able 
study. Wise parents turn this part of the 
ed to account in making home the 
aman pd 2 place on earth for the growing 

ys and girls. There have been great 
men among us who conned their books b 
the blaze of pine ay ak and whose ¢ 
hood was necessaril ed with privations 
and hardship. But por these men tri- 
umphed by sheer personal fone and strong 
will over many hindering circumstances, 
it is not well for those parents who can 
make the way easier for their children to 
failtodoso. Let everyone provide for the 
school children a warm, well lighted room 
where they may prepare their lessons in 
comfort, and all the more successfully 
that father is sitting near with his book, 
and mother is close by with her mending 
basket. 

The winter evenings give us a fine 
chance for being neigh ghborly. That home 
which does not open its friendly doors to 
acquaintances and intimates, which does | s 





not sometimes entertain guests, is far from 
nate as b and as winsome as a home 
t to be. Guests help to educate the | an 
chs dren. They draw from us our best in 
conversation and in manners, as well as in 
fare, and they are to be welcomed and 
held in honor, though we should never 
~ A. to entertain in a way beyond our 
means. Simplicity and unostentation are 
always to go -: - hand with our gentle 
welcome.—M. 


A GREAT CONGRESS—IN EMBRYO 

The International Congress of Farm 
Women has held their annual sessions 
under the wing of the International Dry 
Farming Congress. It is possible to make 
this gat thering of women one of the most 
influential and helpful bodies in this 
country, but in order that this may be 
true, it must represent farm women, both 
in the subject matter on the program, and 
its delegates. 

In the first place the Congress includes 
too large a territory. A national organi- 
zation would be unwieldy were it asuccess. 
It should be constituted, if at all national, 
of delegates from state congresses of farm 
—— The smaller the units the greater 

ood that can be done, yet these 
ies units should be held together i in a 








national body so as to wield the power 
they might. Farm women are busy folks 
they can’t travel across a continent at 
ind, ewe to attend a gathering of this 
ind hey might gather in state meet- 
ings in sufficient number to make a real 
inspirational convention. But the dele- 
gates should not be chosen by the gover- 
nor. They should come from the Granges 
and clubs of real farmers, and, if need 
chosen vy a county agricultural society or 
county superintendent of schools. 

To divorce the Congress as now con- 
stituted from the Dry Farming Congress 
is a perplexing problem for the officers to 
solve. They ¢ do not feel that they are in a 
position to secure divorce without a pros- 
pect of alimony. Will the women of the 
farms support a great representative 
gathering of farm women? That remains 


to be seen. What say the farm women? 
WHERE GOD ABIDES 
We seek for God in some majestic place, 
And then we raise our voice in words on wings 


To that unseen majestic pees ' in grace, 
And do not know God lives in common things. 


In every dew-wet flower which fills the dell, 
In everything we daily round us see 
He lives, and these things try to us-to tell 
He always lives there just for you and me 
—Gregor H. Glitzke. 
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HOW OLD MARSE PATTY 
CAME FOR MAMMY LOU 


By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


AMMY LOU wes finishing the 
M week’s ironing in the old out- 

kitchen back of the Big House. 
lt was growing late in the afternoon, 
and the long shadows from the per- 
simmon tree lay across the threshold, 
warning her that she would have to 
“step lively” if she got through 
before supper time. 

“No, Miss Bonnie, I jes’ 
caint tell yo’-all no mo’ stories 
dis ebenin’,”’ she said, shaking 
her head decidedly. 
“Seem lak hit sorter 
disrupts my min’ 
when I tries to talk 
an’ wu’k too; an’ I 
jes’ natchally gotter 
put my haid to dis 
yer i’onin’, else I’se 
boun’ ter come out 
lak er mule’s tail— 
cr long ways behine.’ 

“But you prom- 
ised, Mammy Lou,” 
wailed a chorus of 
amall voices. If 
Mammy Lou never 
did anything else, 
she always kept her 
promises to the chil- 
dren. 

“Did I, sho’ nuff?” she mused. “Now| was hidden in her ample bosom. “Ole 
huccum me do dat, when I knowed I had | Marse Patty mighty ’tickler how we-uns 
all dis yere wu’k to do, an’ de beans to shell | talk ovah his ’fairs.”’ 





















“Who is yo’?” 


an’ dat ar yeller-legged chicken to pick, 
an — 

“Let me shell the beans,” cried Bonnie, 
“and Tommy and Maribel can pick the 
chicken. Then you can tell the story 
while you iron, just as well as not. You 
know you often do.” 

“Hum-m-m, well, I s’pose I might,” 
capitulated the good-natured old darky, 
always glad of an excuse to humor her be- 
loved charges. ‘“‘Now, Miss Bonnie, let 
me tie dis big towel ovah yo’ clean dress; 
an’, Miss Mar’bel, honey, put Fluff on de 
flo’, an’ run fo’ yo’ li’l apron. An’ get one 
for Marse Tommy, too. Dar, now!” 

Maribel put the lame chicken she was 
feeding carefully down on the doorstep, 
and ran for the aprons. Tommy brought 
a bucket for the feathers, and soon the 
great kitchen, already growing dusky 
about the corners, was the scene of a 





varied and happy activity. 

“Now we're ready, Mammy 
prompted Bonnie, when 
the beans and feathers 
were beginning to fly 
from the energetic fin- 
gers of the small cooks. 

““Le’—me—see,’”’ cogi- 
tated Mammy Lou, ab- 
sently testing a fresh 
iron. “Shall I tell er- 
bout de brin’le cow dat 
got los’ in de woods, 
because ehe was too 
squinch-eyed to go straight home, or de | 
lil brown pup dat bit off he’s own tail be- 
cause he thought it was a lizzud atter | 
him?” 

“Don’t tell us any of those baby stories”’ 
said Bonnie, contemptuously.” Tell us 
another ha’nt story.” 

‘Tellus about the time Old Patty caught | 
Uncle Zeb by the coat-tail down by the 
burying ground,” cried Tommy, and the | 
others gave a delightful little premonitory 
shiver as they added their pleadings to his. | 

“I dunno, chillen,” said Mammy Lou 
slowly. “Hit don’ seem lak dat ar’s jes’ | 


Lou,” 


de propah tale fo’ tonight, an’ it Friday, | 


an’ de moon in de da’k ob hit.’’ She sur- 
reptitiously fingered a pink string which 
she wore about her neck, and whose end 





“Unele Zeb don’t say ‘Marse Patty.’ 
He says ‘de debble’,” volunteered Tommy. 
‘Hush-h-h, chile!” hastily interposed 
Mammy Lou, rolling her eyes toward the 
darkest corner of the kitchen. “Taint 
p’ lite to speak ob er gen’leman datarway.” 
“Oh, go on, Mammy Lou. You know 
Old Patty can’t touch you with that rab- 
bit’s foot around your neck,” Bonnie. 
“M-hm! Well, den, whar’s Il at? Dar, 
now! I’se dun sco’ched yo’ maw’s best 
white table-cloff er stannin’ here lak er ole 
hoo’-owl on er limb. Ole Marse Patty 
oughter come atter me, sho’ nuff!” 

“What coat was it Uncle Zeb had on?” 
insinuated Bonnie. Considerable diplo- 
macy was always needed to get Mammy 
Lou fairly launched. 

“Hit wus dat long-tailed brown preach- 
in’ coat yo’ paw dun gib him,” replied 
Mammy Lou, obligingly rising to the bait. 
“He was a-comin ’down de lane in de da’k 
ob de moon—” she hesitated, as if the 
coincidence had just 
struck her forcibly. “‘Jes’ 
lak hit am now,” she 
finished slowly. 

“How did he know it 
was Old: Patty?” in- 
quired Maribel. 

“He dun heard de free 
raps,” said Mammy Lou 
solemnly. ‘“Free—slow 
—raps!”’ She struck the 
table three times slowly 
with her knuckles. “When yo’ hears free 
slow raps, dat-a-way, hit means ‘Yo’ bet- 
tah watch out; I’m er comin’!’ Den yo’ 
mus’ say, ‘Whois yo’? If dar comes free 
mo’ raps hit means ‘I’se Ole Marse Patty!’ 
Den yo’ say ergin, slow like, ‘Who yo’ 
atter?’ An’ den if dar come free raps mo’ 
hit means ‘I’se atter yo’.’ Course, two 
raps, or seben, or any sich numbah, ain’ 
no’count. Hit’s de free—Lawd-a-massy! 
What’s dat?” 

Mammy Lou, her eyes nearly popping 
out of her head, leaned over the ironin, 
table to peer into the dark corner behin 
the kitchen stove. Listening intently, the 
children heard, clearly and distinctly, 
three slow raps, plai ing from 
that direction. All operations were 
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Spend Less Time in the 
Kitchen 
Serer weet rents nena 


ites, 
more tempting and of much greater variety, 
if you will let an , 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat AND Food Chopper 


help you. Orif you make sausage for r 
selves or for sale, you will surely’ want this 
easy ast cutting chopper. It is the 
one chopper that gives the cho ping cut— 
does not squeeze, mangle or eran It really 
CHOPS meat and other food into tender mor- 
sels delightful to the taste, making easy the 

e f the most flavorable and appe- 
tizing Re my No other chopper is to be 


Food Chopper isa lower. 
poem ine that has proved very popular. 
seeee sange from 61.55 to 08.25, ‘At the price 


pe book that will relieve 
of the of what to bh , table. 
Every recipe has beon fully tested. 7° 



















$@}.00 and We'll 
Ship You This 
Marvelous 


Typewriter 


Think of it. Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. Our factory 

ice i th ask for second-hand 
machines. Every sale bears our ten year iron 
clad guarantee. Settlement for the balance can 
made on the easiest monthly payments. The 
first buyer in each locality we a handsome 
leatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 
m. 














Save Your Stove 


Double the life of your new stoves. 
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PLASTIC STOVE LINING 
Oomes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into = like putty. Hardens when fire starts, 
Hags the iron tight. Ashes ‘t back 

iron linings. ves .. Coste 
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promptly nded, and each gazed, 
wide-eyed ander awe-stricken, toward the 
corner whence came the mysterious 
sounds. 

Mammy Lou clutched wildly at the bit 
of string about her neck, and quavered 
out in a panie-stricken whisper, “Who is 
yo’?”” Almost without a pause there came 
three slow, answering raps, sharply dis- 
tinct to the breathless listeners. 

“It’s Old Patty,” whispered Bonnie, 
clinging to her brother in wild terror. 
Mammy Lou, her face the color of dead 
ashes, and her eyes wide with horror, final- 
ly mustered up courage to make the final 
test. 


“Who—yo’—atter?” she to 
articulate, though she could hardly force 
her lips to make the words. 

— was a little pause. Mammy Lou, 

ing frantically at 1% pink string, 

managed to bring to light a dilapi- 

rabbit’s foot, which she pointed 

ht at the dusky corner with as much 
prea be as her hands could muster. 

“hoe crisp and clear, sounded the 
three fateful ra With a how! of terror, 
the children fun themselves beneath 
the protection of pie Lou’s big ging- 
ham apron. Seizing them all in her arms 
she turned toward the door with a blind 
instinct of flight. At that moment a ter- 
rible crash sounded from the dark corner, 
followed by a loud, rasping cry. Mammy 
Lou, on the top step at the doorway, saw 
a flying black form emerge from the corner 
as if shot from a gun, heard a series of 
terrifying squawks, and, turning again to 
flee, missed her footing and went rolling 
the’ whole —_ of the flight of steps, 
carrying the terrified children with her. 

he half plucked yellow-legged chicken, 
which Tommy still clung to, made a 
cushion for Maribel, while the greater 
part of Bonnie’s lapful of beans was 
scattered impartially about the scene. 

Edwin, sauntering up the path to ask 
when supper would be ready, stood still in 
amazement. 

“Why, Mammy Lou,” he exclaimed, 
“what on earth did you come down stairs 
that way for?” 

Mammy Lou straightened herself up, 
unconsciously pointing the rabbit’s foot, 
which she held in both hands, directly at 
Edwin’s h 


“ 


“Oh, Marse Edwin,” she wailed, “hit 
was de free raps—free—slow—ra ! I 
reckon Ole Marse Patty sho’ come fo’ yo’ 


ole Mammy dis time.’ 

Bewildered, Edwin listened to the dis- 
jointed little story, which he with difficulty 
understood from the tales of the excited 
children and the terrified ejaculations of 
Mammy Lou. When it was told, he 
threw his bead back and roared with a 

will. 

“You silly old goose,” he said, when he 
could speak at last, “that was only Fluff 
that flew past you. She had probably 
been picking up crumbs behind the stove. 
Yes, see? Here is the thing that made the 
awful crash—your little tin bucket of 
melon seeds, Tommy. She must have 
happened to pick up three crumbs each 
time, Then, when you all got scared and 
cried ‘out, she must Love upset the bucket 
in trying to get away.” 

Mammy Lou. picked herself up, and 
stalked indignantly up the steps. 

“Jes’ ’s if dis ole nigger not know er li’l 
brack hen fum de debble hisself!’’ she 
snorted. “No, chillen, yo’ go ‘long. I 
don’ aim to tell yo’ no mo’ stories on a 
Friday, - noways.’ 


If the old-fashioned irons are used, the 
tops of worn-out shoes cut about the size 
and shape of one’s hand and covered with 
ticking,.are ideal holders. 
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Why run back and forth in the snow? 
Telephone from house to barn 


Here’s a little tele- 
4 phone outfit that you, 
77. yourself, can put up 
4% between your house 
; and barn, It’s a con- 
7 venience that every 
up-to-date farmer 
ought to have. It will 
Save many useless 
trips through the 
snow and cold. This 


Western: Electric 
Inter. phone 


will save a lot of your valuable time all the year, but you should get it now for 
this winter’s comfort. 

This is a real telephone—made by the manufacturers of all the “Bell” tele- 
phones. Nothing complicated. Nothing to go wrong. Everything comes to 
you complete, packed in one box—two telephones, batteries, enough wire to 
connect buildings 150 feet apart, and the few screws, tacks and accessories 
needed. You simply fasten the two phones where you want them, string the 
wire, connect the batteries—and you’re ready to talk. 


Leeds pry yl pel 8 ea 
livered at your door by post. That’sa very 
small sum for such a yo awole 3 convenience. 


We guarantee satisfaction, and will return your money if the Inter- @ 
phone is not as represented. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY, to nearest address below, 
and we'll send you a booklet that will make you want to order 

¢ 
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an Inter-phone without delay. Or send check or money order 
and we will mail set immediately. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manafactarers of the 7,500,000 
Bell’’ Telephones 
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og we. 
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4 Western 
Electric Co. 


@ Please send me 
your booklet No, 

describing the 
@ Inter-phone for farm 


- 





New York Milwaukee Denver ES 
Buffalo Pittsburgh Omaha 4 
Philadelphia Cleveland Salt Lake City 
Boston St. Louis Los Angeles 
‘ Richmond Indianapolis San Francisco 4 P. O. Address. Fon to read 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City Portland 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL WEED ge State ORES se 
AERA etaioes 4 v 





any other glove you ever had on your hands— 


Grinnell Gloves _ 


Are made of the toughest horsehide or Reindeere. We've been making them for 58 

and we not only know how to select | the leathers that go lato them, but we also 

how to make those leathers Into the best gloves for every purpose. They'll far rd 
wear ordinary gloves. W. — and water or gasoline—they come out like new. 
Grinnell Gloves are made in a faccory of ideas. In what other gloves will you find oe 
famous Rist-Fist feacure?—in what others will you find the Grinnell Ventilated Back? 
—or the Grinnell Grip-tite? 


How to Get a Pair FREE 


If your dealer doesn’t carry them send his name and your ine. We will get him to 
stock Grinnell Gloves and will send $1.00 pair to you, free. Write for glove booklet 
leather. 


and samples of 
MORRISON-RICKER MFG.  &S 128 Broad St., GRINNELL, IOWA 


lished in 1856 


SEED LAW VEGETABLE COLLECTION 


Forget cheap seeds, try this Quality Collection of Northern 
Grown Seeds and enjoy early crisp Lettuce, sound Radish, 
young Carrots, big, tender Cabbage, and meaty Tomatoes.— 

For 20c we willsend 1 fall sized packet each 
SPECIAL} of the above, alsoa Due Bill good for 30con 
your first order from our catalog. Catalog free—Write today 


FARME =. IRSERY CO., 
‘ecuaae Third Ave. PARIGAULT, MINN. 


Ne 


L SEED 


BOOK 
FREE 





Here’s the — that stands up under the hardest work on the farm and outwears r, 
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Write your name and address plainly Any two a! our 10 cent patterns will be sent free f 
How to Order Patterns and in full. Let us 1 the correct Premium Offer 22.5 securing a 2-year new or renowal pubseription to Suc 
number and size of each pattern you want. Enclose price of pattern and ad- ceasful Farming at = cents; or any three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, oe Iowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cents. 
5e for winter fashion number of Every Wones Her Own Dressmaker 
Fashion Book 32 Special price only 2 cents if ordered the same time a pattern is ordered. 
Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, 200 embroidery and ht lessons 


on embroidery. Price to our customers 2 cents 5 each—or both “tor 4 cents in 
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6036 mihi 116340 
6406 


6234-6209—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Dress. 6105—-Ladies’ Apron. The pattern 6397 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
Serge, broadcloth or cheviot can be used to make This apron is just the thing-for kitchen wear = bust measure. Medium size requir.s 2% yards of 
the skirt of this dress and either linen or madras | it covers the entire diess. It can be develope 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
ne used for the yy phie hy be pozenls or ae The pattern provides for r 6336—Girls’ Dress. 
made with or without the box-plait at ront | pair of separate used dress 
and with either the high or low collar. The pattern 6105 is cut in sizes 34, 38 and 42 mi ot yy — Ae = gh os 
The skirt is cut in three gores and closes at the | inches, bust measure. Medium size requires 5 | Grogs closes at the front and is +3 — a four 
front. It is made with the high waist line. yards of 27-inch material. shirt. 
The pattern 6234 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches, Price of pattern 10 cents. The pattern 6336 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
bust measure. Medium size requires 24% yards of | ¢406—Ladies’ Dress. years. Size 8 years uires 234 yards of 36-inch 
36-inch material Thisdress is simple to make and any woman can | material, 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting material 


The skirt pattern 6209 is cut in sizes 22 to 30/ complete itin a few hours. The dress closes at the yards ribbon for a belt. Price t- 
inches waigt measure. Medium size requires 3% ae is made with the body and sleeves in one. ant oo - - cl 


yards of 36-inch materia! The back is applied. The skirt is cut in two ‘4 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. ton pattern 6406 is cut in — 3 rh 42 an 6036—Girls’ ae oo terial i ’ 
a cred goods “Gy plain tT ene rcee with the cooler and =” of roche ~ 
This dress closes at the left side of the front. ee d prods, 26 oh i sz neh plain material. The dress is made with a kilted skirt 
The body and sleeves are cut in one piece. The materi +} oe | - #. =es 5 for which is joined to an underwaist. The blouse is 
sleeve is loose fitting. The one piece skirt can be ~~ f" y 10 — ee le to sli on over the head. 
made with either the high or regulation waist line. 5995 — sory tn Walet The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
The pattern 6516 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches, : —Lad “ec ears. Age 8 requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
st meast Me ‘ : Linen, madras or China silk can be used to make y S - 
oe vm Wh dium size requires 4 yards of this os as walsh ean be i> with or = — 1 = oo contrasting g¢ 
Price of pattern 10 conta. without the box-plait at the front with either the ae S pe 
long or short sleeves. The high or round collar | 6340—Children’s Dress. 
6103— Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. can be used. One or two materials can be used to make this 
Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be used to make The pattern 5995 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches| dress. It is made with the body and sleeve sec- 








this dress. The dress closes at the front and can | bust measure. Medium size requires 2%§ yards of | tionsin one. The yoke,is applied. The closing is 

be made with éither the long or short sleeves. The | 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. at the back. 

skirt is cut in three gores and can be made with | 6397—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. The pattern 6340 is cut in fa 6 and 8 

either the Empire or regulation waist line. Any of the soft materials can be used to make | years. Size 6 years requires 1 —. + oir; 
The pattern 6103 is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 | this waist with a ruffle of plaiting at each aide of igured . 4 _yard of 27-inc —g 

years. Medium size requires 4 yards of 44-inch | the box it. The waist can be made with or/ yards elaine. 1% yards of ribbon. If made 

material without the box plait at the front and with either | one material only 2% yaras of 36-inch me 





Price of pattern 10 cents the long or short sleeves will be required. Price Of pattern 10 cents. 

















Let KODAK 


add interest and zest 
to your winter eve- 
nings. 


Make the most of the fun 
of flash-light work and the 
fascination of developing 
and printing. 

No dark room by the 
Kodak system—and every 
step simple, easy, under- 
standable. 


Get a copy of our interesting and instructive 
little book * At Home with the Kodak.” Itshows 
many Kodak home portraite and how to make 
them. Free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


373 State St., Rocnesrer, N.Y., 
The Kodak City, 




















, 
The Light That Pays For Iwelf! Cheaper than 
*, elettricity, kerosene, o other equals it. 
oi lamps supplied frum ove pressure tank, inside 
or outside house. Avyone can install it, Gravity 
La Also. Get cataivg, terms to agents, 
details of Premium Offer: 


BEAUTIFUL EASTMAN KODAK 











300 Candie Power 
Laght 0 and a Li 
Every home, 


Burns Kerosene and Gasoline 
Lamps constructed to burn kerosene are 
an achievement surpassing a!! other known 
methods of artificia! lighting. Cost of 

Operating 1-9e per bour. 
Our gasoline lampe can be Tit with an 
For complete 


catalog and agency, aditrees 
tae NACEL-CHASE mre. co., 
162 E. Erie Strect,  Chicage 


“1 ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for Farms, Churches-and Towns. Any 
tan size plant from 15 to 1WWlights. Price 


#65 and up. Send for our catalog 
Be- and booklet of testimoniais. 
tab- The ar a paeeetEes 5 SYSTEM 
hisped he Simplest and 
a UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 


. mil. 
ty or 








Dept. 352) 301 N. Peoria St., Chicage 





and Reliabse. Dehghts 


We manufacture all kinds of storage batteries for the trade 
WHIT E FLAME ¢ 
Bg a beiiant wi ewhite, “e Bae ae tap eeinelty 
ion = MONEF BACK 

if NOT SATISFACTORY. Live Represen- 

tatives Wanted. Exclus:ve Territory. 
White Flam. LightCo. 70 Clark Bidg GrandRapid. Wiech 
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GOOD THINGS FROM CORN MEAL 

The farmer who raises his own corn can 
have good corn meal for cooking purposes 
if he will sort out sound, ripe corn and 
watch the miller to see he gives him meal 


from his own corn. Do not have it 
ground too fine, It should be a little 
grainy. We prefer the old fashioned sieve 
for sifting corn meal as less of the hull goes 
through. 

We Sike the Italian way of making fried 
mush for a change. Prepare the mush in 
the usual way by sifting the meal slowly 
into boiling salted water; to each quart of 
water stir in two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese and one of butter. When 
cold cut in slices and fry brown. 

Is there anything better for supper 
than common mush served hot with rich 
Jersey cream? The mush to be good 
should have long cooking. After it is pre- 
pared set kettle on back of stove and cook 
slowly for one half hour, stirring often. 

Corn Griddle Cakes 









‘7914 
Calendar 


(Size, 13 X 32 inches) 


Send your name and 
address and a 2c stamp 
(it pays part of the 
postagc) and we'll 
send you Free and 
postpaid this beautifully litho- 
graphed and perfect reproduc- 
tion of the oil painting 
‘Betty,’ painted especially for 
us. 1914 calendar is attached. 


FREE 
Coca-Cola booklet enclosed. 
THE — co. 








One - thick, sour butter-milk, same 
amount of sweet cream, two eggs, salt and 


sugar to taste. Level teaspoonful of soda. | 
Thicken with corn meal. 


Corn Muffins 


One-half cup of flour, one and one-half 
cups of corn meal, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of soda and enough 
butter-milk to make a thick batter. Beat 
and bake in a hot oven in gem pans. 

Johnnie Cake 

One pint butter-milk, one slightly round- 
ing teaspoonful of soda, one lespoon 
— full of sugar, one-half cup melted 

, one egg, a pinch of salt, and corn meal 
enough to make a tolerably thick batter. 
Bake in hot oven. 


EASY RECIPES 

Raisin Pie—Many object to this type 
of pie cog Se the sweet, sickish taste. 
Try this: e pound seeded raisins, two 
cups sugar, three cups water. Cook 
fruits for one-half hour, then add two 
tablespoons flour, three tablespoons vine- 
ant or lemon juice and two tablespoons 

tter. Bake in covered crusts. This 
makes four pies. 

Dried Apple Fruit Cake—Two cups 
dried apples soaked over night in water 
sufficient to cover, cook next morning. 
Add two cups brown sugar, one pound 

ed raisins, one-half cup butter, two 
heaping cups flour, three teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, two eggs and one pint water- 
melon or citron preserves. Spices, one 
teaspoon each cinnamon, nutmeg and 
cloves. 

Bake slowly in moderate oven. This 
cake improves with age. 

Cream Pie—One cup sugar, two table- 
spoons flour, butter size of hulled walnut, 
one cup sweet cream, add sufficient water 
to fill the crust, sprinkle with nutmeg or 
cinnamon. 

Sandwich Buns—Two cups _ bread- 
starting y.ast, one cup sweet milk, lard 
size of an egg, one-half cup sugar. Put 
all together, mix as light bread. Let rise 
until Tight, make into small cakes, place 
in large pans, well apart, let rise until 
very light and bake. 

Moisten tops when done with sugar 
and white of an egg. 





Did you ever try setting the alarm clock 
to go off when the loaf of bread, cake, or 
somethin like that should come from ‘the 
oven? If one’s attention is needed else- 
where it will prevent needless strain— 


HOME 
SAF cry LA 


sarery LAMP 


Ne smoke—no dirt—no odor, 





‘ Caat enlent pmo ss every 







“Thisie a ey most ain safe ~~ eco- 
ical light ever built. Better than 
electricit Gives a steady, mellow 
light an be carried from room to 
room without slightest danger, 
Write for terms and terri- 
. home a pros- 
rience not 


Act at once, 


HOME MANUFACTURING CO, 
mae P. 0. Box A-415, ee lowa, 














o . Costs 
eent per hour. Will fllu- 
t a day. 
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cas Sa wine CO. 
Albert Lee, Minn. 
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Sor Clark St., 





SHADE ROLLERS 


Bong tho ans memset 





THE BEST LIGHT 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
iteown gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, 20w. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 







99,000 offered for certain inven 
- tions. Pook ‘‘How to Obtain a 

Patent’ and ‘ What to Invent"’ sent 

free. Send roveh sketch for free re- 
pert as to jstentapility. Patents ad- 
vertised for sale at our expense iD 
Manufacwrers’ tlouruals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att ys 


EKetaotished 16 Years 
























and may quite likely prevent a burnt 
product of the oven. 





901 F. Street, Wasnington, D CU 
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“For Richer; For Poorer” 


THE PROMISE—ITS MEANING |RF Ar, BARGAINS 





By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


NE of the first things a girl’s father 

O asks of her lover, when he presents 

himself to ask for her hand in mar- 

riage, is, ‘What are your financial pros- 
pects?” 

Though this inquiry may seem a trifle 
cold-blooded to the ardent lover, it is 
nevertheless strictly proper, being dictated 
by the sound common sense of a man who, 
having battled with the world himself, 
and having raised a family, knows the 
necessity of an adequate income to the 
success of the marriage and the happiness 
of his daughter. 

The sum represented by a “reasonable 
amount” varies with the position of the 
actors in the drama. Abundance for one 
couple would seem like penury to another; 
but when I speak of it I wish to be under- 
stood as meaning a sufficient sum to clothe 
and lodge a family comfortably (not neces- 
sarily beautifully or stylishly) and to feed 
them on nourishing food, having a slight 
margin above living expenses. 

It is not necessary that a young man 
should own his farm or his business free 
and clear when he marries; indeed, I think 
it is a good thing for the wife to aid him 
in building up his business. She will realize 
far better the worth of it than if it were all 
secured when she was married, without 
her having done a thing towards making 
it & success 

Parents often insist upon the young 
people’s waiting until the farm or the busi- 
ness is entircly free from debt, but in my 
opinion this is a bad plan. 

It postpones the marriage, often to the 
harm of both; is a great drain upon the 
courage and energy of the man, and en- 
courages the girl in the notion that she is 
too good to aid her lover in his early 
struggles, as her mother aided her father. 
I believe if more girls helped earn the 
home instead of stepping into it all ready 
for them, that there would be less discon- 
tent among American women today. 

Of course, I do not mean that a girl 
should marry a man who had but a very 
slender prospect of being able to make 
good, nor that parents should not object 
to a man hopelessly in debt. But I do 
mean that they should not rob their child 
of the saving grace of labor and self-denial 
for her home and husband. 

No young couple should marry on a 
small income without understanding what 
economy means. It is exceedingly neces- 
sary for both, but especially for the wife, 
who usually purchases and dispenses the 
necessities for which her husband provides 
the money 

It means a study of the income and out- 
go, and the determination to keep the 
latter within the former; it means purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, and wasting 
nothing. It means cash payments for all 
purehases, if possible, and considerable 
self-denial in going without things when 
the cash is not on hand. It means being 
just before one is generous; not permitting 
pleasures to usurp the money required for 
actual necessities; present self-denial as 
the price of future comfort. 
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That this self-denial is beneficial, no 
one can doubt, who compares those who | |and 
have earned a competence with those who | | 544 fer 
have merely inherited it. There is a 
breadth of experience in the lives of the! Cate- 
self-made couple, a keenness of percep- 
tion, and : — es of eo 3 
well-earnec easures, which the inheri- 
tors lack. There is also a broader charity, | A Neat Dress For the House $ 00 
a kindlier sympathy, a greater delicacy Postage Paid Only §— 
in offering help to others, which the 
wealthy son of rich parents seldom attains, <a a | 
simply because he has never had the ex- 
periences which bring out these qualities. 

I believe it is a rare thing for an honest, 
hard-working young couple, who have 
any kind of business ability, and are not 
too severely battered by fate, to fail to 
secure at least a comfortable home for 
their old age. If exceptions to this rule 
occur to you, think over the circumstances 
of these people’s lives, and see if they have 
not failed in one of the conditions I have 
here set down for success. 

I believe the more independent a young 
couple can be, the better off they are. It 
is not pleasant to be regarded simply as 
so-and-so’s protege, and in case of later 
difficulty with him, he is apt to proclaim 
your early obligations to him from the 
house-tops. Even relatives are sometimes 
prone to this habit of “letting their good 
deeds shine,” and the truest, most self- 
respecting way is to get along alone as 
long as you possibly can. 

You must expect reverses and be pre- 
pared to meet them bravely, shoulder to 
shoulder. No whining, no bickering, no 
looking backward to ‘the leeks and the | 
garlic’ of Egypt. You are no worse off | 
than hundreds of other people, many of | 
whom you know, only you know all about | 
your own troubles and don’t about theirs, | 
Don’t dwell longingly upon the freedom | 
of single days, when you had the use of | 
all the pay, young man; and don’t waste 
time thinking how easily things came to | 
you at home, when Papa paid the bills, | 
young woman! You married “for richer, 
for poorer,” and since it is to - “for 
»oorer”’ a little while, roll up your sleeves x e 
mad set to work with redoubled vigor to No. 4V49 We Pay all Mail or 
improve matters. Don’t talk about your Express Charg2s 
financial troubles to outsiders, unless it is to your town no matter where you live. 
absolutely necessary. Don’t plead pover- 
ty all the time, in an ostentatious manner, REMEMBER 
nor try to cloak your lack of means with | 
an assumption of abundance. Be simply || We guarantee to please you or re- 
yourselves, have what you ear afford, do||fund your money. Any article pur- 
the best you can, and there tet it rest! |chased from us which is not satis- 
People usually value us somewhere near | |factory may be returned at our ex- 
right, and older folks are very kindly dis-||pense, and the money will be 
posed to youngsters who are getting their||promptly refunded without ques- 
start in the world, if they show themselves ||tion or argument. Don’t forget 
worthy of interest and respect. that we pay all mail or express 

But there are dangers in success as well.||charges. This means a big saving 
The leisure and means of self-indulgence ||to you. Send for our free illustrated 
made possible by the possession of wealth || Catalogue today. Ask for catalogue 
often work more woe than poverty. The || 61V. 
lure of fashion and society, the ability to 


gratify the appetites and passions, the 
lack of the necessity for steady, useful BELLAS HEss &© 
work, wreck many marriages which were NEW YORK CITY. NY 


| going well enough until these periicions 
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style, made of 
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length 40 inches 
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things appeteen. “¥or richer” brings vast. 
responsibilities and husband and wife must 
cling together closely lest they be forced 
apart by “the deceitfulness of riches.” 

Money is far from being the most im- 
portant thing in marriage, though it has 
its useful place in it. Money alone can 
not make a happy marriage, nor can the 
lack of it prevent a union from being hap- 
py. Hoarded up, it dwarfs and belittles 
the lives devoted to the hoarding; scattered 
abroad recklessly, the day of reckoning 
comes inevitably, and poverty with it. 
Spent properly, for the gratification of 
the reasonable desires of body and mind 
it is a potent factor in the happiness and 
stability of marriage. 





A FEW POINTSON ETIQUETTE 


Deficiencies in our earlier training and 
good behavior always show more quickly 
at table than anywhere else, and if we are 
in doubt of our manners, it would be wiser 
if we watch and study the ways of other 
folks. 

There is a proper and graceful way to 
handle the napkin, knife, fork and spoon, 
and in order to avoid clumsiness and awk- 
wardness, we should study and learn the 
correct use of these little things that mark 
the person accustomed to refinement. 

After one is seated quietly at table, un- 
fold the napkin across the knees. It need 
not be opened wide unless it is a breakfast 
or luncheon serviette. In all events, 
never tuck it in at the neck of your dress 
or pin it to your waist to prevent food from 
dropping on your clothes. The napkin is 
not supposed to be used as a bib. 

The knife should never be used to con- 
vey food to the mouth. It is used for cut- 
ting purposes only, and after it has per- 
formed its duty it should be placed, with 
edge turned outward, across the right side 
of the plate. 

Nearly all vegetables and a | num- 
ber of desserts are eaten with the fork. 
Each year finds the spoon with fewer uses. 
An excellent rule to follow is, never use the 
knife and spoon where the fork will suffice. 

Our respect to the aged is another par- 
ticular instance by which we show our 

ood or ill breeding. We should always 
kind and courteous to the aged. It is 
extremely rude to rush by or bump against 
an elderly person, and in places such as 
crowded rooms, trains, etc., it is the height 
of ill manners to remain seated when a per- 
son with white hair or bent figure is stand- 
ing. We should show kind attention to 
their conversations, and never notice mis- 
takes in grammar, or snicker at some child- 
ish remark. In case they should repeated- 
ly ask the same question, answer them 
kindly and exercise your patience. Re- 
member this, if you expect to be respected 
by the young in your old age, you must in 
your turn show your respect to the aged 


while you are young. 

Well-bred persons never wish to make 
themselves conspicuous on the street 
above all public places. Never use more 
than your share of the walk, or promenade 
around three or four abreast. When you 
meet persons coming from the opposite 
direction, simply turn to your right and 
avoid colliding with them. Do not crowd 
or jam your way. Take your time. This 
may be well applied where there is any 
large assembly, either private or public. 
In case one should have to look back of 
them while on the street, turn the whole 
body, and not simply the head. Of course, 
I am not advocating the habit of staring 
about on the street, as this is extremely 
vulgar to say the least.—Bertha Averille. 


’Twould have been far better for you 
never to have made that New Year’s 
sociation, than to break it at this early 

ate. 
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Don’t go another day without finding out about the 
The great new model is now ready. 
Thousands of people who have known that at last we have the great wonder work- 
ing washer have been inquiring anxiously for our announcement. At last it is here. 
The final achievement in washing machine manufacturing after twenty years. 


superb new Awco Washer. 


Whole Laundry 


TheAwco:: feet Square 


The new model Awco is actually the master washer of the world. You must 
see it for yourself in order to realize its great superiority. You must see the 
Klatch-Katch—the wonderful new invention that makes finger pinching and tearing off of but- 
tons an impossibility. You must see the three-position wringer. Note all the superiorities of 
the great 4 ft.-square laundry that positively does away with lifting heavy tubs. Write today 


for the free book that tells you all about it. 
Write For Free Book — “‘Secrets of Cleaning’’ 
Find out all about the new model Awco. We'lh 


The great new book on Washing,and Chein- 
ical or French Dry Cleaning methods will be | send you full particulars and the big new book 
sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. It tells | absolutely free. Just send your name and ad- 
you how to remove iron mold, ink stains, grass | dress today. Be sure to tell us what county 
stains, greuse stains, and even scorch stains. | you live in. Write now—Today! 


American Washer Co., Dept. 3521 118 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
555 New Songs and Music—10c 


Days 
On Moonlight Bay Who Are You With Tonight? Hold Up Reg — 
*s Doing It They Aways Pick On Me 



















Ob You Beautiful Doll 
Alexander's 


When I Get You Alone Tonight You For Me When Sweet 16 1 Long for You Tonight Cold 
Sail on Silvery Moon I'm in Love With You Rag Time Soldier Man On a Beautiful Night With a Beau. 
Green Grass Grew All Around Be My Little Baby bumble Bee Silver Bell Pony Boy tiful Girl 
Send 10 cents for our New Song Album with the Latest songs and music and get FREE our Chart 
SS ee how to play age Cae. also lilustrations how to dance all the 
latest dances, The Tungo, The at Turkey Trot, etc., so you can easily learn. ALL 
memes for |() cents: 3 lots 20c¢ Ta music CO., 1103 NWROE ST., CHICAGO. 














POWERFUL AIR RIFLE irre cr ine Set pratee 
of steel. The stock is finely polished walnut. Shoots smailgame. Power 
ful, accurate, durable. You can have this air rifie for distributing only 8 of our fast 
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NYTHING hot placed on dark oil- 
cloth turns it white. To remove | 


these spots rub with alcohol and 
polish with a dry cloth. The ideal work 
table is covered with zinc. 

There is no science that can help one 
to succeed while she thinks, talks and lives 
“fail.” 

In baking bread or rolls put a saucepan 
of boiling water in the oven with them. 
The steam vell keep the crust smooth and 
tender. 

This is from Bishop Quayle: “You 
can’t work if you worry, but,” he adds, 
“you won’t worry if you work.” 

When boiling green vegetables, a small 
particle of soda or a lump of sugar in the 
water will keep the color fresh. 

Difficulties are things that show what 
men (common gender) are made of. 

To clean mica in stoves use vinegar and 
water. Soap and watcr will not do nearly 
so well. 

This old saying of Grandmother’s will 
bear thinking of: “‘No one can success- 
fully run her house alone; she needs a 
neighbor to help.”” Keep your eyes open 
to new methods and your ears to helpful 
suggestions. 

To have custard pie of an even, nice 
brown when baked, sprinkle a little sugar 
over the top just before putting it in the 
oven. 

It is not what we find, but what we can 
not find that is most appealing and stimu- 
lating. 

When you suspect that your cooking 
has scorched a little because you have 
neglected it just a moment too long, lift 
the vessel of food quickly from the fire 
and stand it in a pan of water for a few 
minutes. In almost every case the 
scorched taste will entirely disappear. 

Many a cold heart has been thawed by 
the warmth of a smile. 

Doughnuts or biscuits may be made 
almost as good as new by putting them in 
a whole paper bag, sprinkling in a few 
drops of water, twisting the end tightly, 
putting in a very hot oven for a short 
time, but raised from the bottom of the 
oven a little by a grate. 

We all need the courage to live up to 
our convictions—but, also, the judgment 
to sometimes choose wisely between the 
convictions. 

Meats and vegetables cooked in covered 
crockery casseroles in a slow oven or a 
fireless couker are juicy and tender and 
leave the cook’s mind free. 

System will foster the habits of prompt- 
ness, thoroughness and decision, and in- 
crease efficiency by increasing self-con- 
fidence and self-respect. 

It may not be the latest fashion to 
leave the table set between meals but it 
saves at least a precious half hour in a 
day for reading, resting, or enjoying the 
baby. 

One woman cannot have a part in all 
the worth-while accomplishments of this 


busy world, but she can have a worthy | 


part in at least some of them. 

Sometimes a husband longs for more of 
a companion and less of a slave to “fussy 
hous¢ keeping.” 














Squibs 
Frome [arm Wiles 


| Vole Boole 


Do not plunge the glasses that have had 
milk in them into hot water before they 
have been well rinsed with cold or they | 
will remain “cloudy” a long time. 

When milk boils over in the oven or on 
the stove, sprinkle with a thick layer of 
salt, let it remain a few minutes then 
brush everything off. ' 

Let’s remember for ourselves and for 
our children, that physical health has a 
strong influence on character as well as on 
comfort and disposition. 

Tough meat may be made tender by 
laying it for a few minutes in vinegar and 
water. If it is a boiling piece or tough 
chicken, simply add a tablespoon of vine- 
gar to the boiling water. 











° ° . ‘ with the proven high quality 
In oma One there is one t of PHILIPSBORN’S 
worse, if possible, than being wrong, and | ments; the advantages offer- 


that is being in a hurry. Impatience, if 
joined to great conscientiousness results 
in tyranny; if joined to something less it at 
least results in injustice. 

Before boiling milk rinse out the sauce- 
pan with a little hot water and you will 
not be troubled with the milk sticking to 
the bottom. 

Joy is not something that one can just 
reach out and get, or something that an- 
other can give; but it is an art that one 
can learn. 

Dissolve copperas and lye often in your 
drain pipes to cleanse and disinfect them. 

Someone said, “The best thing in the 
world is a road leading over a hill”—the 
thing that leads and kons to unseen 
beauties and victories. 

To clean ink stains from the fingers, rub 
the spots with a match and then wash 
with soap and water. 

If you pluck the rose, take the thorn 
too; don’t leave only that for someone 
else. 

Boiled cabbage is much sweeter aad 
better flavored if the water is changed 
once or twice. 

Goodness that boasts of itself is not so 
good as advertised. 

A little flour sprinkled over the top of 
a cake will aid in preventing the icing 
from running off. 

One should never be ashamed to own 
that she has been in the wrong; that is but 
another way of saying that she is wiser 
today than yesterday—is growing. 

Try toasting bread in the corn popper 
and save burned hands. 

You cannot do your best if you have a 
grouch against someone; they cannot do 
their best if they have a grouch against 
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Wash Waists $ 49 up 
Silk Waists 1.75 up 
Wash Dresses 1.98 up 


Muslin Unde ’ ‘ ~ 

29 w 
Hats pa .89 > -D 125 
Skirts 1.98 up 79c 


House 
Shoes 
Gloves 


.79 up 
ou Prepaid 


79c Prepaid 
XD-125—An example of the pocgeine offered. 
This house-work =e STRIPEDCHAMBRAY. 
comtination polka dot trimming 
cap and chambray petticoat with shirred 
‘ ‘olors, and white or blue 79c 
white. Entire Outfit, Prepaid... 


Qan't forget—we pay postage or expressage 
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you. Banish the frown and the hard feel- 
ings. Life is too short to waste on them. 

If you will heat your lemons before 
squeezing them you will get almost double 
the amount of juice. 

Some of us do not like to be left alone 
for five minutes. What is the trouble? 
Aren’t we good company for ourselves? 
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Quilt Patterns 
book 


‘very guilter should have our 


puzz 
1 ches and 
six 2 ct. stamps (or silver dime); 
S for XDIES ART CO. 
Block 10, St. Louis, Mo. 





We may encourage others'by our cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness but we have not 
the right to discourage them by our gloom- 
iness, 

A “stiff upper lip” in times of discour- 
agement is sometimes mistaken for the 
sign of success. After all, doesn’t it often 
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Read the advertiseme”ts in this issue. 












































For this unusually 
attractive and be- 
oming apron and 
cap. Just one of the 
wonderful bargains in 
our New Special Style 
and Bargain News. Be 
sure to write for it to- 
day. It’s FREE! 


Made of very good qual- 
ity serviceable blue checked 
gingham. Just as large and long 
as picture shows. Kimona sleeves, 
becoming round neck, belted back 
and patch pocket boundin selfcolor 
to match binding om turned- back 

? cap. Elastic at back of 
cap adjusts fullness. A most attrac- 
tive coverall, easily slipped on. 
Only one of the bargains in our 
Special Style and Bargain News. 
Order by Number 72A7 


We guarantee to please you or 
refund your money. 
We pay all postage or express. 
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Safe. Write immediately for free trial offer. 
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CONTEST FOR GIRLS OVER 
THIRTEEN 


French Hem 


This hem is especially good to use on 
table linen. 

To Fold—Fold the cloth to the wrong 
side of the linen. Make a fold one-fourth 
of an inch wide and the fold firmly 
until the edge is well creased. 

To Make the Second Fold—Measure 
down from the folded edge three-fourths 
of an inch, turn the hem to the wrong side 
of the cloth and make a crease at the one- 
fourth inch mark. 

To Make the Third Fold—Fold the en- 
tire hem back toward the right side of the 
cloth and crease at the lower fold. 

To Sew the Hem—Hold the folded 
edges securely between the thumb and 

er of the left hand. Usea No.8 needle 
and a No. 50 thread. 

Take up one thread of each folded 
and pull the needle straight toward the 
chest. Keep the stitches parallel and do 
not draw them firmly enough to gather 
the cloth. 

Smooth out the hem on the right side 
and if the work has been well done, the 
stitches will be almost invisible. 

To Make the Sample—Use a heavy 
linen cloth and No. 50 thread. Make a 
French hem ten inches in length. 


CONTEST FOR GIRLS UNDER 
THIRTEEN 


Felled Seam 


Place the edges of the cloth her 
evenly. Begin at the right hand and make 
the seam one-third of an inch wide. When 
you have finished sewing the seam trim 
the under edge until it is one-fourth of an 
inch wide. Fold the upper edge until it is 
just wide enough to cover the under edge. 

the upper edge down firmly and hem 
to the garment with small even stitches. 

Test—1. Do your hemming stitches 
show on the right side? 2. Is your felled 
hem equally wide in all _— 3. Is your 
hem absolutely smooth 

The felled seam is a very good one to use 
on soft cotton, linen or wool goods in mak- 
ing underwear, or washable waists or 


Sample for Contest—Make a felled 
seam ten inches Icng. Use a soft, cotton 
material that does not contain much 
starch. Fine gingham is a material 
to use. For am, use t No. 60 
thead and a fine needle. 


A PLACE FOR THE HAT 

Acommon laundry soapboxcovered with 
wall paper, creton or silkoline, makes a 
very handy hat box. The lid may be held 
in place by hinges, or by ribbon run 
through holes that have been bored in the 
lid and side of the box. Being of wood it 
is much more substantial than a paper 
box, and large enough to hold a good sized 
hat. If desired, castors can be screwed on 
the bottom of the box and a cushion placed 
on top with a ruffile to hang down; it can 
then also be used as a foot rest or tosit on. 
Even a dainty hat inside will not be 
harmed in the least. _ ; : 
Pens made of any age mr 

ip over garments in a 
closet keep them free from dust, lint and 
moths, if tied close at the top with a draw 
string.—J. M. L. 
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EN Loc 6267th St, 
A Motorcycle will be given away 
April 15th. Write for information. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Remedy? 


OMEONE was quite flowery in what he 
said concerning the snap the farm 
woman of today enjoyed. His remarks 

were published in the Register and Leader, a 
state daily newepaper, and in due time a real 
country woman was heard from. Her reply 
was published in the same paper. Here it is: 


St. Ansgar, Ia.—To the Editor: I read an article in 
your paper concerning the farmer's wife. I have been 
a farmer's wife over thirty years and a farmer's daugh- 
ter the rest of my time and i have failed to see things as 
Mr. Joseph Crane writes them. I have a good, hard- 
working, honest husband, and we own our farm and 
have good buildings on it, as good as the average I 
think. I have worked hard all my life and never saw 
the eggs brought in, nor the vegetables put in the cellar, 
only as I have raised them and put them in the cellar 
with what belp my daughters could give me before and 
after school. eir time was short at home when they 
had over a mile to go to school, and I never kept them 
out only in case of sickness, We took care of the gar- 
den and ore and lawn ourselves, and as for the 
butter, we »! churned that for our own use, for 
then we knew what kind of butterit was. We women 
raised all the poultry and fed t 
helped milk besides. I have @ cistern in the kitchen, 
and pump and sink, and well near with windmill, but 
the water pail would be dry a long time if the wife did 
not fillit. Weare in as a county as Iowa affords 
and have the best of neighbors, some renters and some 
land owners. But nine out of every ten around here do 
just as I do. 

The men have all they can do on the farm without 
waiting on their wives. If thereisany waiting to be done 
I find it on the other hand. Some have washing ma- 
chines, but few have engines to run them. Farmers 
think that is the woman's work, let her do it. I find 
that is the sentiment of ne every one of my acquaint- 
ances. Of course I prefer farm life to city, for we al- 
ways have a living, and a good one, on the farm. We 
don’t have to run to the store for what we want to eat. 
We have our chickens, 3, vegetables and meat all 
on the farm. But when Mr. Crane sees a snap in the 
farmer's wife’s wash, I think he would change his 
mind if he had to do what the average farmer's wife 

oes. 

The help problem now gets worse every year. Wives 
and daughters have to pick up potatoes, husk corn, 
shock corn and do thi that twenty years ago we 
did not think of doing. I would not c e my place 
for city life, but fail to see the snap the farmer’s wife 
has. 

I could not help but answer the article in The 
Register and Leader and would like to see the place 
where Mr. Crane saw such easy times for the farmer's 
wife. Some things he says are all right, about auto- 
mobiles and horses and buggies and all that, and plenty 
of outside as well as inside work to look after. My pen 
would not keep still when he said what a snap the 
farmer's wife has. I know farmer's wives who have 
raised a big family and um ped farms and still milk 
from ten to fifteen cows and separate the milk, feed 
the calves and hogs, then go in and do up the house- 
work. I think maybe Mr. Crane would call that easy 
for the farmer's wife. I think he must be a better 
man to his wife than the average on the farm. 


A Farmer’s Wife. 


This farm woman states conditions as they 
prevail around her, and quite generally else- 
where, if we are able to judge. 


How can these conditions be remedied? 
It is useless to state such a case unless we get 
good out of a discussion of it. Can such con- 
ditions be remedied? 


This woman does not complain of poverty, 
so we need not think the family cannot 
afford sufficient help, but help is scarce, and 
good help hard to get. So the next best thin 
is to equip the farm with those machines an 
conveniences so that one person can do the 
work of two or three. 


The man gets modern machinery so he can 
do the week without so much hired help. 
But why not get those improvements that 
will save steps and labor for the farm woman? 
It takes less time to attend to an incubator 
than to a dozen brooding hens. It takes less 
time to turn a faucet in the kitchen and get 
hot or cold water than go to the pump and get 
a pail of water and heat a kettle of water. 
It takes fewer steps to have a furnace in the 
house where all the fuel muss is down cellar 
than to attend to three or four stoves. It 
takes less time to care for a good lighting 
system than for the daily care of a half dozen 
lamps and lanterns. And while the engine 
is running the washing machine, the cream 
separator and churn, the woman can be 
doing other necessary house work and have 
time for better things. 


Continued on page 81. 
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Mention Successful Farming when writing. 

















SENSIBLE STYLES FO 
WOMEN | 


By BESSIE 


Not long ago I received a let-. 

ter from a charming little friend 

of mine who lives in the country. She is 

a. busy woman burdened by the many 
furm duties. She wrote: 

“Will you please tell me what is good 
in, dress for this winter? There are so | 
many things I should like to know about | 
the new styles. I am so busy from morn- 
ing until night that.I scareely get a second 
to glance into the style books and even if 
I did have the time it isn’t the same as) 
seeing them first hand or on live models. | 
So touch upon all the important things, 
will you? And let me know what the good, 
sane and sensible styles are.”’ 

So I did touch upon all the important 
things when | wrote my friend and these 
are some of the things I told her: Styles 
are very good this year because they are | 
sensible, somewhat plain and at the 
same time becoming. Of course there 
are ridiculous extremes, but extremes 
should never be cited as the prevailing | 
modes, because no practical, sensible | 
woman, whether she is from country’ or | 
city; tall wear them. ores’ 

Conts are made along —— straight | 
lines: Three-quarter le is very | 
good this year and is a standard style that | 
will-be worn in perfect good taste for two | 
or three years. I know a little woman 

who is considered extremely well dressed 
but who buys 4 new coat only once in 
every three years. She buys a sensible 
coat cut along graceful plain lines. She 
is always careful that the coat is of a 
standard color for then she knows that 
yart of it will always be right. She be- 
= it the best-rule never to buy any 
article 6f. ari. unusual shade or design, 
‘betause one tires of the unusual very 
easily and there is no lasting satisfaction 

ained from it although there may have 
Coat temporary pleasure. She chan; 
her coat a little each year. It may 
only to.add a new collar, cuffs or buttons, 
but the result is very gratifying. 

In speaking of collars and cuffs, coat 
and suit sets were never more popular 
than at the present time, and they are a 
perfect boon to the woman who wishes to 
appear well dressed. They are shown in 
many different materials, perhaps the 
most popular of which is the natural linen 
embroidered in a quaint little design with 
bright colored silks. - | 

Many one-piece dresses are to be worn 
this year. They seem to be gaining 
steadily in popularity. The most prevail-| 

ing styles are quite plain in design but are | 
ornamented with beautiful bright colored 
sashes, collars and cuffs. 

It seéms to-me that this is one of the 
nicest features about the new styles—the | 





| 


sashes. They are usually becoming de 


add a decided touch of taste and original- 
ity to adress. The girdles are narrow and 
straight or wide and shaped with the drape | 
in the back or to the left front. The dutch 
neck in blouses and dresses is very popular 
again this year. It is often finished with 
a soft frill of lace. Sleeves are either long 
or short and the long are tight fitting at | 
the wrist. The full length sleeves seem 
best and most dressy as the t uarter 
length are awkward for many people. 

The indications are that narrow skirts 
are to be very popular for a long time, but 
there is one pleasing feature about it. 
Skirts are to be somewhat full at the top. 
The new skirt is to be called the peg top | 
and if the skirt is not made so tight at the | 
bottom as to be an inconvience in walking 
the result is very pleasing. 

As to shoes—the new styles are so sen- 
sible and fine that it is a delight to tell of | 
them. For so many years women have 
suffered from the atrocious high heel and 
pointed toe that it is a comfort to know 
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that one ean wear practical shoes 
with a moderate heel and shape 
that conforms to the natural shape of the 
foot, and still be in the very best of style. 

Fancy furs are being worn a great deal 
and they are splendid for the woman of 
moderate means who is possessed of clever | 
fingers. Patterns can purchased for 
muffs and scarfs, soif you own a set of old 
furs or part of a set or some pretty plush 
see what you can make of it by combining | 
silk or satin with it. I know a girl who has 
just finished making a beautiful set of furs 
which is her delight and the envy of all her 
friends. She was fortunate in possessing 
an old plush coat which she could no longer 
wear. She ‘pped this apart carefully, | 
cleaned it and fashioned it into a scarf | 
and muff. For both muff and scarf she | 
used three strips of plush between which | 
she placed black shirred satin. The ends 
of the searf were finished with tassels in 
black silk cord. The muff was padded 
with cotton and both muff and scarf were 
lined with satin. 

A similar set—in fact the set which had 
been the inspiration for the set which I 
have just been describing, was for sale at 
an exclusive ladies’ furnishing store for 
$18.50, while the entire outlay for my 
friend’s splendid set was only $3.50. This 
represented the cost of the satin used. 
You see it pays to plan and to be clever 
with one’s hands. 





THE CONDITIONS 
Continued from page 80. 


What a waste of time to do just mere | 
muscular work that can be dene butter by | 
machinery! 

What a blessed thing that this farm | 
woman loves the farm and her work and | 
would not move to the city to escape them. | 
But all farm women are not as strong 
physically, nor have the love for this sort 
of drudgery, and it is this class that has 
our sympathy—for farm life to them is a 
very different story. 

Many of the farm women could have 
better homes, less hard work and more 
home conveniences if they would only talk 
it over with their husbands. 

Here is another letter from an Iowa 
farm woman also. It tells a very differ- 
ent story. This young wife has started 
out right. But she is fortunate beyond 
the fondest dreams of many. Here is her 
letter to Successful Farming: 


I do not think there is any happier home than 
this one of ours-—my husband, myself and two little 
kiddies. My hus and does his farming, etc., with 
the latest improved wachinery and he would not 
have me to do my wor as they did in the “stage 
: Why shvuldn't the work indoors be 
made lighter as well as the work of outdoors? He 
was just as pleased when I bought my vacuum 
!_aner as I was when he got his new low-down 


e 
manure spreader. 

I gave music lessons during the summer months, 
having been a music teacher on violin and piano 
before I was married, thereby buying many helps 
for the household. I have a w: ng machine, 
bread mixer, a small vacuum cleaner (large enough 
for the common household), and incubator holding 
275 eggs, and a 100-chick brooder. I call all of 
these helps with my work, and work is a joy when 
we work for those we love as we do in our ) ote I 
do all my work. I got highest market price for my 
butter and at present we are milking seven cows. 
I also wish to say that because I use these now 
methods, I do not think I need apologize to any- 
one. I believe in making use, if we can, of the 


| wonderful inventions. Yours for the new and sani- 


tary methods in keeping house.—A Farmer's Wife, 
R. No. 3, Iowa. 


The index for the 1913 volume of Suc- 
cessful Farming will be ready for distribu- 
tion in the near future. 

Those who have saved 
should send for this index. 


their papers 
It is free. 
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Last summer I saw 
a typical American 
girl walking vigorously 
along a country road, 
She radiated happiness, 
health and charm. When 
I passed her she was smil- 


ing. And as she smiled 


she showed her beautiful 
white teeth. 


Her smile reflected Good 
Health and Good Spirits and 
her sound white teeth indicated 
care and personal daintiness. 

Good Health depends largely 
upon Good Teeth—and we can- 
not have Good Teeth unless we 
take care of them—by regular 
visits to the dentist and by 
keeping them clean. 

The simple, easy way to insure 
absolutely clean teeth is the twice- 
a-day use of Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream—the delicious dentifrice 
that makes regular care of the teeth 
a daily habit. 


‘You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL) 


Total cost only te prove to that this 


magnificent Royal has the 
$722 
—_—_—_ 


Sweetest, Purest, Loudes* 
Purchase to prove to you that it bas 





by and Clearest tone— 
Our te prove to you that itis 
as large and handsome as 
the strongest motor, the 
best re tone 
arm and the most ingen- 
ious devices to start, stop 
and control the music, 
Shipped with a supply of 
. 10-inch double disc records 
of your selection, 80 you 
can enjoy the finest enter- 
tainments for one whole 
month. Return the outfit 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
if for any reason you do 
not wish to keep it. Drop 


@ postal for our big let of 
unsolicited testimoniais, 








Liege book and other literature. They are free. 
S. H. DAVIS, £63 6101 May St., CHICAGO 








Agents Wanted | 


Either sex. To sell our 
silver handle Embroid- 
ery Needies. You are as 
sure to do well as the sun 
is to rice, if you follow 
our advice. Our claim 
of having the best article 
for agents is bac y 
$5,000 reward for any- 
thing better. Write for 
er Ad 


" . . . terms ‘ 
We can also furnish you a binder which | WHALE ART COMPANY, 6141 Denver St., St. Louls, Me. 


will hold ali the papers for a year. These | 





Every dollar you spend with our advertisers 


binders cost us 60 cents apiece and we | helps to make a better paper for you. Please 


sell them to you at that price. 
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FUNNY SAYINGS OF OUR 
YOUNGSTERS 





You ontoy 8 a lena so do shame You 
ean help out ~ 4 sending in the funny say- 
ings of the little folks in your home, or of | en 
your acquaintances. 

What we want is real sayings from real 

has selected 


Please send only what the child has ac- 
tually said—not made-up sayings. 

A little girl named Ruth went to visit 
her aunt, where there were two neighbor 
children. Auntie told the children that 
her niece’s name was Ruthie. The 
children called her Rooster. Ruthie ex- 
plained to her dma that aa children 
called her Chicken.—N. M. 


Youngest Child—Mama, how do you 
spell Papa’s middle name? 
Mama—H-e-n-d-e-r-s-o-n. 
a s his outside name? 
Oldest Child (interrupting )— No,Mama, 
that isn’t right. What he means is his left 
mame.—Geo. H. Mahaffy. 


Little three-year-old neighbor Virginia 
came out, of the bed-room the first cold 
morning this fall blowing her breath out 
in clouds before her, and said, “Oh, mama, 
just see the dust come out of me.””—Mrs. 
James Creech. 

The other day little four-year-old sister 
Norma went out on the veranda, She 
had a sweater on and said, “It doesn’t 
look buttoned all the way down, does it.” 
I said, “No, why?” Norma replied, 
“Because it shows my shape.” 


little four-year-old Howard 
“T can get across 
I go full 


One day 
said to his uncle Will, 
the calf pasture in a minute if 
speed.—Mrs. H. 8S. Harman. 


A few days after the arrival of the new 


twins the three older brothers were at the 
neighbors. 

“So you boys each have two sisters,” 
said the farmer. 

“No,” said small George, “we have 


only two, not six.’’—Jennie Hohman. 


Mother—Joe, how many sisters has 
your new school fellow? 
Joe—He has one, mama. He tried to 


stuff me by saying "that he has two half- 
sisters, but he doesn’t know I have 
studied fractions.—M. Dexter. 








Two brothers, Paul and Cloyd, and a 
few other boys, had gathered into an old 
shed quite a distance from the house and 
smoked. 

Paul, the youngest, feeling guilty, came 
running into the house to his mother and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Choid did too, Choid did too!”’ 

“‘What?”’ exclaimed the mother. 

“Moke!”’—Wm. B. Amstutz. 











Chimes From the Jester’s Bells 


A little boy cant an elephant for the 
first time, exclaimed, “Oh papa, look at 
that cow, it has its horns i in its mouth and 
eats hay with its tail—Carl Fuehrer. 


My little boy stood open-mouthed 
while a friend elaborated the details of a 
sudden death. The patient had not been 
considered very seriously ill, and his nurse 

tered, bri a baked stato for which 

dhocich mame awish. “But’’ 

said m friend “before he had tasted it 
sadness 


voice piped out, 
“And what Wome of the potato?” 


At our language Iseson in school one 
day the teacher said to one of the girls: 
“Marie, you go to the board and write 
some sentences!’’ 

While she was writing we children be- 
gan to laugh, so she erased what he had 
written before the teacher saw it. So she 
said: “Marie, are you writing sentences 


as I told you to?” 
Marie replied: “No’m, I just one 


some stuff out of the funny 
much sense to it.’’—Georgie = =a 


A GOING CONCERN 





Jimson bought a business through an 
agent as 8 going. concern in first-class con- 
dition. ter six months he failed, but 
took his trouble lightly. Meeting the 
agent some time later he said: “Do you 
remember selling me a business a8 & gO ing 


concern?” “Yes, of course I do,” repli 
the agent. “Well,” said Jimson, “it’s 
gone.’ 
CAN’T WAIT 
é S (al 


Mike—“Oi’m drowning! Save me.” 

Pat—“Can’t ye float?” 

Mike—‘Float, ye fule! A man has to 
be drowned a week before he can float.” 








ANSWER TO A WORD SQUARE IN 
DECEMBR ISSU 
Answer. The word square is com- 
pleted thus 
MEAD 


EDGE 
AGUE 
DEED 


“I have always been interested,” said 
little Jinks, “in the valuation of waste. 
Now, where do you suppose all these 
burst tires go in the end?’ 

“I don’t know,” said the genial philos- 
opher, “but if they go where most people 

’em there must. be a terrible smell 


NS 
S 


Wim PY 


“; eS 


“Did she come to the door when you 
serenaded her with your mandolin?” 

“No; but another fellow came along and 
brought her eut with an auto-horn.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


**HOSS”’ SENSE 





A traveler in Indiana noticed that a 
farmer was having trouble with his horse 
It would start, go slowly for a short dis- 
tance, and then stop again. Thereupon, 
the farmer would have great difficulty in 
getting it started. Finally, the traveler 

hed and asked Bolicitously : 
‘Is your horse sick?’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Is he balky?” 

“No, but he is so danged ’fraid I'll say 
whoa and he won't hear me that he stops 
every once in a while to listen.” —Saxby’s 


Magazine. 
NOT WASHED, BUT DRY-CLEANED | 





A revival was being held at a small 
colored Baptist church in Southern 
Georgia. At one of the meetings the 
evangelist, after an earnest but fruitless 
exhortation, requested all of the co 
gation who wanted their souls aid 
white as snow to stand up. One old darky 
remained sitting. 

“Don’ yo’ want yo’ soul washed w’ite 
as snow, Brudder Jones?” 

“Mah soul done been washed w’ite as 
snow, pahson.”’ 

“Whah wuz yo’ soul washed w’ite as 
snow, Brudder Jones?” 

“Over yander to de Methodis’ Chu’ch 
acrost de railroad.” 

“Lawd. Brudder Jones, yo’ soul wa’nt 
washed—h’t were dry-clganed.” 


A DEFECTIVE DIAMOND 





8 
M 
P , L 
See at Nay Be 
i eae R 
oe ee ye 
BD A .o E 
Lb. & 
"R 


The places now occupied by dots are to 
be filled i in with letters so that a complete 
diamond is formed, of words that read 
alike from left to ight, and from top to 
bottom. Answer in February issue. 





consign 
of rubber in the hereafter.”’ 
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Completely Equipped. f. 0.6. Toledo 





1914—A Bumper Overland Year 











R years ago the Overland 
passed into the hands of its present 
owners. During this same time 
many other automobile manufac- 

turers have come and gone—flared up 
and out. But our ess has not only 
been phenomenal, but strong and 
healthy. Each year our sales have in- 
creased by millions. In the last four 
years we have accomplished more, done 
a larger business and given the farmer 
more car for less money than any other 
automobile manufacturer in the world. 

All this is a matter of record. 

This is going to be our banner ; 
We are producing 50,000 cars, and the 
largest portion of this great output is 
going to the American farmer. 


Farmer’s Now Using 


65,000 Overlands 


The farmer consumes more automo- 
biles.and more Overiands than all the 
rest of the world put together. Today 
65,000 Overlands are giving satisfactory 
service on American farms and ranches. 
And if ever an automobile must 
“deliver” it’s on or around the farm. 

One of our largest western distribu- 
tors has contracted for 5,000 Overlands. 
This is significant and typical of the 
west. - He would take more if we could 


supply them. 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 


rear axle. 


33 x 4 Q. D. tires 


114-inch wheelbase 
Three-quarter floating 


Like as not your nearest neighbor 
owns an Overland. Ask him. He'll 
tell you of its all around ability and 
economy. 

We repeat, 1914 is going to be our 
bumper year. Never before has the 
farmer shown such keen appreciation of 
the Overland as he is doing right now. 
Never before has he so thoroughly 
realized that we are actually giving 
more car for less money than any other 
manufacturer in the business. 


And why not? 


Larger in Every Respect 


But Lower in Pri 

Look at the car—read the big 
specifications—see the low price. 

A wheel base as long as on most 
$1200 cars. 

A motor as large, and as powerful 
as the power plant in most $1200 cars. 

A car as large, roomy and comfort- 
able as most $1200 cars. 

Tires as large as you find on the 
average $1200 car. 

Electric lights—even under the dash 
—deep upholstery, an ae me wd 


frame, a large steering wheel, Timken 
and Hyatt bearings, three-quarter float- 


tead Ihe Big Specificat 
Cowl dash 
Brewster green body, 
nickel and aluminum 


trimmings 


Deep upholstery 

Mohair top, curtains and boot 
Rain-vision, Clear-vision 
windshield 


ing rear axle, a jeweled Stewart Speed- 
ometer—all the same identical features 
you find on the average $1200 car. 


The body is designed with graceful 
cowl dash and flush U doors with con- 
oe hinges. Everything right up-to- 

ate. 


The car is finished in that magnifi- 
cent dark Brewster green, trimmed 
with polished nickel and aluminum. It 
could not be made prettier. It could 
not be made more striking if it cost 


$3000 


- 
Mi harge $12(x 


To duplicate this car any other fac- 
tory would have tocharge you $1 200and 
more. Our price $950—because we are 
the largest producers and can effect the 
greatest number of manufacturing econ- 
omies. And you save the difference. 


This is the car everyone is demand- 
ing. See it before-you buy. See how 


economical it is on gas, oil and tires. 


Get in touch with the nearest Over- 
land dealer. There is one near you. 


Write us for a handsome 1914 cata- 
logue. Please address Dept. 104. 


concealed hinges 


With electric starter and generator $1075—f. o. b. Toledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Garford 
and Willys-Utility Trucks. 


Full information on request 
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Edison.Phonograph 


NEW 


Now Shipped 


An offer introducing The New Edisons. 


(Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention) 


Jan., 1914 


Write quick—whik this offer lasts. 


Edison’s new phonograph—yust out /—the perfected musical wonder of the age} 


RITE (oday for our new Edison Catalog—the catalog that tells you all about the wonderful 


new model Edison with Mr. Edison’s new diamond point reproducer. 


Now read: 


about our new Edison offer! 
We will send you the 
new model Edison and your 


: The Offer: choice of all the brand new 


records on an absolutely free loan. Hear all the waltzes, two-steps, vaude- 
villes, minstrels, grand operas, old sacred hymns, every kind of comic and 
popular music, also your choice of the highest grade concerts and operas, as 
rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and your 
friends. n, when you are through with the outfit you may send it 
back at our expense. 


Remember, not a penny down—no deposit—no guarantee—no C. O. D. 
to us—no obligation to byy—a free trial jn your own home—direct 
from us—direct to you.” Returnable at our expense or payable (if you 


want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us. 

' | ‘he Reason « Why should we make such an ultra-liberal 

* offer? Well, we'll tell a a are tremendously 
prond of this magnificent new instrument. When you get it in your town we know every- 
ody will say that nothing like it has ever been heard—so wonderful, so grand, so beauti- 
ful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some one, if not you, 
then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons especially as they are 
being offered now at the most astounding rock. price and on easy terms as low as 


$2.00 a month. 
Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free! 


Your name and address on a 
postal or in a letter, (or just 
the cotipon) is enough. No 
obligations in asking for the 
catalog. Get this offer — 
while this offer lasts. 
Fill out the coupon today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


3521 Edison Block, Chicago, IL 
Canadian Office: 356 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man 


F. K. BABSON 
Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
Dept. 3521 Edison Block, Chicago, lil 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Edison 
Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 
on the new model Edison Phonograph. 


Name. 


Mr. Edis 


on’s 


It will also tell you 


Pet and 
Hobby 


among all his won- 
derful inventions is 
his phonograph. He 
worked for years 


\. striving to produce 


—" 


Endles 


Ha 


gather 


\ the most perfect pho- 
nograph. At last he 
j has produced this 
new model Think of 
it; over 25 yeurs of 
work on all these 
epoch-making inven- 
tions— then his pet 
and hobby perfected! 


s Fun 


iness is life—and real happiness is found 
areal home where the happy and uni 


united family 


together for mutual enjoyment and recreation. 











Such a 
to-date song 
fear stream 
Hear the grand old church hy 
Hear the i 
waltzes 


r face 





at the funniest of funn 


mns. 
he ech 











